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INTRODUCTION 

Tms  IS  the  nineteenth  annual  volume  of  the  O.  Henry  Memo¬ 
rial  Prize  Stories.  For  nineteen  years  the  editors  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  pace  with  the  main  currents  of  American 
fiction  and  to  choose  a  representative  number  of  good  stories 
from  the  pages  of  American  magazines.  The  year  of  selection 
closes  in  July  and  the  report  is  published  annually  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  is  perhaps  useful  to  repeat  that  this  collection  is  pub- 
hshed  not  in  imitation  but  in  honor  of  O.  Henry,  and  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  short  story  as  a  living  art,  deserving  of  critical 
encouragement  and  public  appreciation. 

The  prizes  for  1937  were  awarded  by  the  following  judges, 
in  co-operation  with  the  editor  of  this  anthology: 

Herschel  Brickell,  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  author  and  lecturer,  who  has  also  had  experience 
as  editor  for  a  general  publishing  house. 

Lewis  Gannett,  conductor  of  the  daily  column,  “Books 
and  Things,”  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  author 
and  reviewer  of  wide  experience. 

Robert  van  Gelder,  reviewer  for  “Books  of  the  Times”  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

THE  AWARDS  OE  1 93  7 

First  prize  of  $300  for  the  best  short  story — To  Stephen  > 
Vincent  Benet,  of  New  York  City,  for  “The  Devil  and  Daniel 
Webster,”  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Second  prize  of  $200  for  the  next  best  short  story — ^To 
Eiick  Moll,  of  New  York  City,  for  “To  Those  Who  Wait,” 
published  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 

Third  prize  of  fioo  for  the  next  best  short  story — To  Robert 
M.  Coates,  of  New  York  City,  for  “The  Fury,”  published  in 
the  New  Yorker. 

Until  this  year  the  method  of  awarding  prizes  has  been  so 
involved  that  only  an  adding  machine  could  master  it.  The 
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object  was  to  achieve  equal  and  exact  justice,  to  weigh  care- 
fuUy  the  wishes  of  the  judges.  It  happened,  such  was  the  sys¬ 
tem,  that  the  first  prize  sometimes  went  to  an  author  whose 
story  had  not  been  chosen  for  first  place  by  any  of  the  judges, 
but  who  nosed  out  competitors  on  points. 

Since  judges  were  often  in  doubt  about  ratings,  citing  their 
difficulty  in  making  a  choice  between  two  stories,  and  since 
stories,  after  aU,  should  not  be  weighed  like  potatoes,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  relax  the  binding  rules  and  give  more  attention  to  the 
general  tenor  of  what  the  judges  had  to  say.  Thus  the  figures 
are  omitted  in  this  year’s  anthology,  and  yet  the  decisions  are 
as  interesting  and  as  just  as  in  other  years.  We  won  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision  for  first  place,  which  was  lucky;  beyond  that 
two  of  our  judges,  with  sUght  reservations,  voted  almost 
alike,  and  I  found  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  differences  without 
calling  on  help  from  Washington.  The  judges  acted  on  the 
stories  contained  in  this  book,  which  had  been  chosen  with  the 
help  of  professional  readers  from  the  thousands  of  stories 
printed  annually  in  American  magazines. 

THE  SHORT-STORY  SCENE 

We  are  still  looking  for  great,  or  important,  writing  from 
the  young  writers  who  chose  to  interpret  the  economic  scene, 
but  so  far  our  hopes  have  been  disappointed.  During  1936-37 
the  proletarian  short  story  was  even  less  visible  than  in  the 
year  preceding.  This  was  partly  brought  about  by  the  demise 
of  many  of  the  httle  magazines,  which  died  because  the 
patience  of  the  printer  wore  out  when  support  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.  A  number  of  new  writers  appeared  in  the  publications 
of  the  Federal  Writers  projects,  but  most  of  their  work  was  not 
in  fiction.  Reportage  and  personal-experience  stories  were 
found  as  usual,  but  few  of  them  suggested  the  presence  of  the 
selective  talent  which  makes  an  author — a  “  creative  writer” 
as  the  advertisements  put  it — out  of  a  reporter  or  social 
worker. 

In  a  year  filled  with  intense  political  partisanship  and  vio¬ 
lent  clashes  between  labor  and  capital,  writers  seemed  to  pre¬ 
fer  themes  not  dictated  by  the  events  of  our  day.  This  is  not 
remarkable,  for  it  takes  a  certain  length  of  time  for  events  to 
become  useful  to  a  writer  and  comprehensible  for  a  reader. 
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They  lie  like  a  compost  of  leaves  which  gives  the  gardener  op¬ 
portunity,  several  seasons  after  they  fall,  to  germinate  new 
plants  out  of  the  mold. 

Moreover,  “escapist  fiction,”  contrary  to  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  literary  economists,  is  a  real  factor  in  giving  tem¬ 
peramental  balance  to  harassed  society,  and  writing  about 
topics  remote  from  immediate  concerns  is  one  way  of  keeping 
individual  sanity.  Stories  dealing  with  a  remote  past,  or  with 
characters  that  have  human  traits  but  do  not  wear  our  habits, 
invariably  come  at  such  a  time.  For  several  years  historical 
fiction  has  been  on  the  increase;  there  is  also  a  premium 
on  picaresque  adventure,  which  suggests  that  the  reader, 
hemmed  in  by  restrictive  measures  and  subjected  to  con¬ 
fiscatory  taxation  and  invasions  of  individual  privacy,  enjoys 
reading  about  men  who  make  their  own  destiny  and  elbow  the 
world  out  of  their  way.  A  certain  amount  of  good  humor  gets 
into  these  stories,  replacing  the  sharp  impact  of  the  hard- 
boiled  stories  of  recent  years.  Gangster  stories  went  out  with 
gang  wars,  and  the  hard-boiled  manner,  which  may  have  re¬ 
flected  the  resentment  easygoing  Americans  felt  at  the 
restrictions  of  the  Prohibition  era,  is  represented  less  and  less 
in  stories  of  our  day. 

We  have  assimilated  many  styles  and  mannerisms  in  the 
last  fifteen  years;  the  short  story  has  profited  by  experiment, 
but  experiment  is  no  longer  uppermost.  Miss  Dorothy  Brew¬ 
ster,  assistant  professor  of  English  at  Columbia,  published 
during  the  year  A  Book  of  Contemporary  Short  Stories,  in 
which  she  pointed  out  how  thoroughly  emphasis  had  been 
shifted  from  form  to  subject  matter  and  spoke  with  high  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  “human  values”  in  short  stories.  Edward  J. 
O’Brien,  in  The  Best  Short  Stories  for  igjy,  expressed  hope  that 
authors  and  readers  would  consider  the  merits  of  the  longer 
short  story,  or  novella,  “a  story  of  sustained  breath  which 
accepts  all  the  limitations  of  the  short-story  unities.”  Both 
editors  now  profess  increased  interest  in  the  sustained  story, 
the  complete  story,  rather  than  in  fragments  of  mood  or 
glimpses  of  a  character  without  movement.  The  longer  story 
may  help  authors  to  explore  deeper  into  human  character, 
for  at  present  America  excels  in  the  story  of  action  and  sur¬ 
face  conduct,  and  only  a  few  authors  search  for  the  deeper 
implications. 
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First  Prize:  “The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster,”  by  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  record  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  judges  for  a  story.  In  this  case  Stephen  Vincent  Benet’s 
“The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster”  was  chosen  by  all  three 
judges  for  first  place.  Mr  Brickell  said  that  it  was  not  only 
the  best  of  the  collection  in  his  judgment  but  quite  obviously 
a  classic.  “Second  and  third  readings  convince  me  of  its 
fine  chance  for  as  near  an  approach  to  immortality  as  a  short 
story  can  attain,”  he  wrote.  “It  is  t3q)icaUy  American  and 
typically  New  England,  also  a  folk  legend,  but  bom  of  one 
man’s  imagination  with  excellent  material.  Mr  Benet  has 
done  a  splendid  piece  of  craftsmanship.” 

Mr  Gannett  reported  that  “it  has  body  and  form,  and  wit 
and  significance;  it’s  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest.”  Mr 
van  Gelder  added  that  it  is  “unusual,  dramatic,  colorful  and 
technically  interesting.  As  a  strongly  original  piece  of  work  by 
a  highly  skilled  craftsman,  it  seems  to  me  to  rate  first  place. 
It  probably  has  the  staying  quahties  of  its  progenitors,  the 
tall  tales  of  early  America.” 

These  men,  who  read  many  stories,  are  especially  impressed 
with  the  story’s  technical  quahties,  suggesting  that  the  form¬ 
lessness  of  other  years  is  no  longer  considered  adequate  among 
reviewers.  The  story  had  the  unusual  effect  of  converting  me 
to  its  theme,  for  previously  I  had  considered  the  appearance 
of  the  devil  in  a  story  as  a  device  too  old  to  admit  of  any 
novelty.  But  Mr  Benet  used  him  so  effectively  in  connection 
with  the  plain  American  setting  that  I  had  to  admit  that 
characters  become  threadbare  only  when  writers  lack  imagina¬ 
tion. 

“The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster”  has  had  previous  publica¬ 
tion  elsewhere;  for  instance,  a  handsome  limited  edition  in 
book  form,  with  drawings  by  Harold  Denison,  has  been  issued 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  Countryman  Press,  Weston,  Vt. 

Mr  Benet  contributed  several  other  notable  stories  to  the 
fiction  of  the  year;  his  “Blood  of  the  Martyrs”  was  a  most 
effective  and  moving  account  of  a  scientist  who  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  and  browbeaten  in  order  to  make  him  amenable  to 
the  orders  of  a  political  dictator  and  who,  in  a  last  desperate 
act,  brings  humiliation  upon  the  dictator  and  death  upon 
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himself.  He  has  also  brought  to  book  a  group  of  fictive  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Daniel  Webster  and  thus  continued  tilling  the  fallow 
American  soil.  In  aU  his  writings  there  is  a  steady  increase  in 
his  capacity  to  portray  a  character  in  action  and  in  his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  short  story  form. 

Second  Prize:  “To  Those  Who  Wait”,  by  Elick  MoU. 

Here  the  judges  were  not  whoUy  in  agreement,  Mr  Gannett 
dissenting,  but  both  Mr  BrickeU  and  Mr  van  Gelder  gave  this 
story  a  place  among  their  first  four  and  thus  made  possible 
the  award.  Mr  BrickeU  said  at  once:  “I  should  have  liked  it 
better  without  the  itaUc  introduction.  But  even  so,  it  is  a  very 
skiUful  and  very  moving  story  of  our  own  times.”  Mr  van 
Gelder  thought  it  highly  effective.  “Despite  an  abiding  dis¬ 
like  for  the  stream-of-consciousness  method,  I  found  this 
story  entirely  readable  and  felt  that  the  author  achieved  his 
aim  in  impressive  fashion.  For  once  one  is  carried  into  a  mind 
and  situation  that  are  really  worth  sharing,  and  that  is  very 
rare.”  This  judgment  suggests  that  the  author’s  method  is  no 
longer  a  novelty  and  the  story  must  be  justified  by  content. 
Readers  of  the  O.  Henry  anthology  wiU  recall  WiUiam  Saroy¬ 
an’s  “The  Daring  Young  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze,” 
which  won  a  prize  in  1934,  as  another  successful  example  of 
this  device. 

Third  Prize:  “The  Fury”,  by  Robert  M.  Coates. 

In  other  years  an  especial  attempt  was  made  to  include 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  short  short-story,  meaning 
a  short,  compact  tale  which  does  not  treat  its  theme  as  ex¬ 
haustively  as  the  normal  short  story  of  five  thousand  words. 
To  find  successful  examples  of  this  form  was  often  difficiUt. 
The  editor  had  to  go  gunning  for  short  shorts,  most  of  which 
were  anecdotes.  The  stereotyped  short  short  is  impossible. 
Sometimes  our  winning  short  short-stories  ran  far  beyond 
the  desired  length.  So  this  year,  in  which  the  stories  do  not 
run  inordinately  in  length,  the  judges  viewed  them  as  one 
group.  Fortunately  third  choice  goes  to  a  story  that  falls 
logically  into  the  shorter  fiction  class.  It  appeared  in  the 
New  Yorker,  which  favors  fiction  of  this  length.  And  it  turned 
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out  that  if  any  one  story  of  the  year  proved  to  be  memorable, 
it  was  “The  Fury.” 

No  one  who  read  it  seems  to  have  forgotten  it.  Mr  Brickell 
said:  “It  seems  to  me  not  only  a  perfectly  done  study — story 
is  hardly  the  word — but  a  remarkable  example  of  what  can  be 
done  with  repellent  material  by  an  artist.  It  has  true  horror  in 
it.  The  psychology  of  the  degenerate  seems  to  be  true,  and  the 
ending  is  as  it  should  be.  The  impression  it  makes  is  far  deeper 
than  one  gets  from  newspaper  stories  of  the  same  sort  of  thing; 
in  other  words,  it  is  art.  I  read  it  in  the  New  Yorker  when  it 
appeared  and  picked  it  up  again  to  realize  that  I  remembered 
almost  every  word  of  it  as  if  I  had  seen  it  the  day  before.” 

Mr  Gannett  did  not  register  approval  of  this  story.  Mr  van 
Gelder  also  found  it  exciting  and  memorable,  and  highly 
dramatic  in  a  legitimate  way.  The  author  has  not  portrayed 
a  lecherous  character  who  inspires  disgust,  but  one  who  evokes 
our  pity  because  he  abominates  the  thing  that  drives  him  to 
his  own  destruction.  His  desperation  is  taken  right  out  of  con¬ 
temporary  life;  his  counterpart  wiU  be  found  among  those 
pathological  cases  which  are  ticketed  and  filed  away  in 
the  reports  of  social  betterment  agencies.  The  derelicts  of 
rural  districts  often  have  been  exploited  in  fiction;  Mr  Coates’s 
story  helps  restore  the  balance  with  a  metropolitan  episode. 

Lewis  Gannett  placed  “The  Gladiator”  second,,  writing: 
“It  makes  me  want  to  hunt  up  Hemingway’s  fight  story  and 
compare  them.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  read  anything  that 
seemed  to  get  out  into  the  ring,  inside  the  fighter  in  the  fight, 
as  this  story  does.” 

Mr  Gannett  gave  third  place  to  Nancy  Hale’s  “To  the 
North”,  but  the  story  failed  to  win  a  prize  because  it  was 
farther  down  in  the  ratings  by  the  other  judges.  He  said  of  it: 
“It  carries  its  weight  to  the  end,  and  it  has  undertones  that 
ride  high  above  the  immediate  story.  Maybe  it  is  a  mite 
sentimental  in  spots;  Alexandra  is  too  generalized,  but  it 
remains  way  above  the  rest.” 

In  commenting  on  the  other  stories  two  of  the  judges  spoke 
especially  of  the  qualities  of  “Job’s  Tears”  by  James  Still. 
This  young  man  from  Kentucky  published  several  fine  stories 
during  the  year;  another,  considered  earlier,  was  “On  De¬ 
feated  Creek”,  which  appeared  in  Frontier  and  Midland.  But 
“Job’s  Tears”,  which  appeared  later  in  the  Atlantic,  was  obvi- 
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ously  the  superior  story.  Mr  van  Gelder  said  of  it:  “This  seems 
the  work  of  a  writer  with  remarkable  talent.  I  seldom  have 
read  descriptive  writing  anywhere  near  as  good.  He  trans¬ 
forms  the  setting  into  words  without  losing  any  of  it.  But  it  is 
all  done  in  a  minor  key,  of  course,  and  most  readers  will  see  it 
as  a  sketch,  a  fragment,  rather  than  a  rounded  story.”  Mr 
Brickell’s  comment  was  similar;  he  thought  the  writing  ex¬ 
cellent  but  found  that  it  lacked  the  sharpness  of  the  other 
stories,  “although  it  shows  a  remarkable  talent.” 

Mr  Gannett  also  appreciated  the  “authentic  folk  stuff”  of 
Jesse  Stuart’s  “Whip-Poor-Willie.”  Mr  Stuart  and  Mr  Still 
are  Kentucky  friends.  Both  are  true  to  their  Kentucky  home¬ 
land  when  they  write  fiction.  Mr  Gannett  commented  on  the 
good  dialogue  and  gusto  in  Mr  Stuart’s  story. 

Mr  Brickell  considered  “Gods  of  Darkness,”  by  Charles 
Hilton,  a  close  rival  to  Elick  Moll’s  story  but  weakened  by  ffs 
last  sentence  and  confusing  at  one  other  point.  However,  it 
is  extraordinarily  well  written.  I  am  glad  it  is  to  be  included, 
since  a  lot  of  men  wUl  shortly  know  the  sensations  described 
so  convincingly  by  Mr  Hilton.” 

Mr  Gannett’s  high  approval  of  “The  Saluting  Doll  and 
“Man  among  Men”  won  their  inclusion  in  this  collection.  He 
also  praised  the  stories  by  Wilham  March,  David  Thibault 
and  Elick  Moll,  although  they  were  not  in  his  first  group. 

Mr  van  Gelder  thought  “The  Saluting  Doll”  had  strength 
but  suffered  the  disabilities  of  many  stories  that  carry  propa¬ 
ganda — “  there  is  fright  behind  it,  I  think,  rather  than  facts.” 

The  number  of  suggestions  that  came  from  readers  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  United  States  increased  considerably  tEis 
year  and  showed  wide  interest  in  a  great  variety  of  stories. 

The  editor  is  grateful  for  all  suggestions  and  welcomes  more.  ^ 
That  he  is  not  always  able  to  act  on  them  may  be  due  to 
reasons  beyond  his  control.  For  instance,  a  long  story  by 
Katherine  Aime  Porter  was  chosen  for  this  year’s  anthology 
but  could  not  be  included  because  it  is  to  be  an  integral  paxt 
of  Miss  Porter’s  own  forthcoming  volume.  She  is  one  of  the 
true  artists  in  the  field  of  the  American  short  story 

The  editor  wishes  to  thank  the  authors  and  editors  whose 
co-operation  makes  this  anthology  possible  from  year  to  year. 

Harry  Hansen. 
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is  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  foremost  writers  of  short 
stories  in  America.  He  belongs  to  a  small  grotip  that 
finds  its  themes  in  American  life  and  legend.  Possibly 
the  writing  of  John  Brown’s  Body,  which  won  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  poetry  in  1930,  whetted  his  appetite 
for  this  material.  Mr  Benet  is  a  native  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  is  thirty-nine  years  old. 
Although  he  began  publishing  in  1913,  his  first  success¬ 
ful  book,  from  the  standpoint  of  popular  response,  was 
The  Beginning  of  Wisdom  in  1921.  He  is  a  brother  of 
William  Rose  Benet.  His  stories  have  appeared  in 
several  volumes  of  the  0.  Henry  anthology. 


IT’S  a  story  they  tell  in  the  border  country,  where  Massa¬ 
chusetts  joins  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Yes,  Dan’l  Webster’s  dead — or,  at  least,  they  buried  him. 
But  every  time  there’s  a  thunderstorm  around  Marshfield, 
they  say  you  can  hear  his  rolling  voice  in  the  hollows  of  the 
sky.  And  they  say  that  if  you  go  to  his  grave  and  speak  loud 
and  clear,  “Dan’l  Webster — Dan’l  Webster!”  the  ground  ’ll 
begin  to  shiver  and  the  trees  begin  to  shake.  And  after  a  while 
you’ll  hear  a  deep  voice  saying,  “Neighbor,  how  stands  the 
Union?”  Then  you  better  answer  the  Union  stands  as  she 
stood,  rock  bottomed  and  copper  sheathed,  one  and  indivisible, 
or  he’s  liable  to  rear  right  out  of  the  ground.  At  least,  that’s 
what  I  was  told  when  I  was  a  youngster. 

You  see,  for  a  while,  he  was  the  biggest  man  in  the  country. 
He  never  got  to  be  President,  but  he  was  the  biggest  man. 
There  were  thousands  that  trusted  in  him  right  next  to  God 
Almighty,  and  they  told  stories  about  him  and  all  the  things 
that  belonged  to  him  that  were  like  the  stories  of  patriarchs 
and  such.  They  said,  when  he  stood  up  to  speak,  stars  and 
stripes  came  right  out  in  the  sky,  and  once  he  spoke  against  a 
river  and  made  it  sink  into  the  ground.  They  said,  when  he 
walked  the  woods  with  his  fishing  rod,  Killall,  the  trout  would 
jump  out  of  the  streams  right  into  his  pockets,  for  they  knew 
it  was  no  use  putting  up  a  fight  against  him;  and,  when  he 
argued  a  case,  he  could  turn  on  the  harps  of  the  blessed  and 
the  shaking  of  the  earth  underground.  That  was  the  kind  of 
man  he  was,  and  his  big  farm  up  at  Marshfield  was  suitable  to 
him.  The  chickens  he  raised  were  all  white  meat  down  through 
the  driunsticks,  the  cows  were  tended  like  children,  and  the  big 
ram  he  called  Goliath  had  horns  with  a  curl  like  a  morning- 
glory  vine  and  could  butt  through  an  iron  door.  But  Dan’l 
wasn’t  one  of  your  gentlemen  farmers ;  he  knew  all  the  ways  of 
the  land,  and  he’d  be  up  by  candlelight  to  see  that  the  chores 
got  done.  A  man  with  a  mouth  hke  a  mastiff,  a  brow  like  a 
mountain  and  eyes  like  burning  anthracite — that  was  Dan’l 
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Webster  in  his  prime.  And  the  biggest  case  he  argued  never 
got  written  down  in  the  books,  for  he  argued  it  against  the 
devil,  nip  and  tuck  and  no  holds  barred.  And  this  is  the  way  I 
used  to  hear  it  told. 

There  was  a  man  named  Jabez  Stone,  lived  at  Cross  Cor¬ 
ners,  New  Hampshire.  He  wasn’t  a  bad  man  to  start  with, 
but  he  was  an  unlucky  man.  If  he  planted  corn,  he  got  borers; 
if  he  planted  potatoes,  he  got  bhght.  He  had  good-enough 
land,  but  it  didn’t  prosper  him;  he  had  a  decent  wife  and 
children,  but  the  more  children  he  had,  the  less  there  was  to 
feed  them.  If  stones  cropped  up  in  his  neighbor’s  field,  boul¬ 
ders  boiled  up  in  his;  if  he  had  a  horse  witli  the  spavins,  he’d 
trade  it  for  one  with  the  staggers  and  give  something  extra. 
There’s  some  folks  bound  to  be  like  that,  apparently.  But  one 
day  Jabez  Stone  got  sick  of  the  whole  business. 

He’d  been  plowing  that  morning  and  he’d  just  broke  the 
plowshare  on  a  rock  that  he  could  have  sworn  hadn’t  been 
there  yesterday.  And,  as  he  stood  looking  at  the  plowshare, 
the  off  horse  began  to  cough — that  ropy  kind  of  cough  that 
means  sickness  and  horse  doctors.  There  were  two  children 
down  with  the  measles,  his  wife  was  ailing,  and  he  had  a  whit¬ 
low  On  his  thumb.  It  was  about  the  last  straw  for  Jabez  Stone. 
“I  vow,”  he  said,  and  he  looked  around  him  kind  of  desperate, 
“  I  vow  it’s  enough  to  make  a  man  want  to  sell  his  soul  to  the 
devil!  And  I  would,  too,  for  two  cents!” 

Then  he  felt  a  kind  of  queerness  come  over  him  at  having 
said  what  he’d  said;  though,  naturally,  being  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shireman,  he  wouldn’t  take  it  back.  But,  aU  the  same,  when 
it  got  to  be  evening  and,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  no  notice  had 
been  taken,  he  felt  reheved  in  his  mind,  for  he  was  a  rehgious 
man.  But  notice  is  always  taken,  sooner  or  later,  just  like  the 
Good  Book  says.  And,  sure  enough,  next  day,  about  supper¬ 
time,  a  soft-spoken,  dark-dressed  stranger  drove  up  in  a  hand¬ 
some  buggy  and  asked  for  Jabez  Stone. 

Well,  Jabez  told  his  family  it  was  a  lawyer,  come  to  see  him 
about  a  legacy.  But  he  knew  who  it  was.  He  didn’t  like  the 
looks  of  the  stranger,  nor  the  way  he  smiled  with  his  teeth. 
They  were  white  teeth,  and  plentiful — some  say  they  were 
filed  to  a  point,  but  I  wouldn’t  vouch  for  that.  And  he  didn’t 
like  it  when  the  dog  took  one  look  at  the  stranger  and  ran 
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away  howling,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  But  having 
passed  his  word,  more  or  less,  he  stuck  to  it,  and  they  went  out 
behind  the  barn  and  made  their  bargain.  Jabez  Stone  had  to 
prick  his  finger  to  sign,  and  the  stranger  lent  him  a  silver  pin. 
The  wound  healed  clean,  but  it  left  a  httle  white  scar. 

After  that,  all  of  a  sudden,  things  began  to  pick  up  and 
prosper  for  Jabez  Stone.  His  cows  got  fat  and  his  horses  sleek, 
his  crops  were  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood,  and  lightning 
might  strike  all  over  the  valley,  but  it  wouldn’t  strike  his  barn. 
Pretty  soon  he  was  one  of  the  prosperous  people  of  the  coimty ; 
they  asked  him  to  stand  for  selectman,  and  he  stood  for  it; 
there  began  to  be  talk  of  running  him  for  state  senate.  All  in 
all,  you  might  say  the  Stone  family  was  as  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  as  cats  in  a  dairy.  And  so  they  were,  except  for  Jabez, 
Stone. 

He’d  been  contented  enough  the  first  few  years.  It’s  a  great 
thing  when  bad  luck  turns;  it  drives  most  other  things  out  of 
your  head.  True,  every  now  and  then,  especially  in  rainy 
weather,  the  Jittle  white  scar  on  his  finger  would  give  him  a 
twinge.  And  once  a  year,  punctual  as  clockwork,  the  stranger 
with  the  handsome  buggy  would  come  driving  by.  But  the 
sixth  year  the  stranger  Hghted,  and,  after  that,  his  peace  was 
over  for  Jabez  Stone. 

The  stranger  came  up  through  the  lower  field,  switching  his 
boots  with  a  cane — they  were  handsome  black  boots,  but 
Jabez  Stone  never  liked  the  look  of  them,  particularly  the  toes. 
And,  after  he’d  passed  the  time  of  day,  he  said,  “Well,  Mr 
Stone,  you’re  a  hummer!  It’s  a  very  pretty  property  you’ve 
got  here,  Mr  Stone.” 

“Well,  some  might  favor  it  and  others  might  not,  said 
Jabez  Stone,  for  he  was  a  New  Hampshireman. 

“Oh,  no  need  to  decry  your  industry!”  said  the  stranger, 
very  easy,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  smile.  “After  all,  we  know 
what’s  been  done,  and  it’s  been  according  to  contract  and 
specifications.  So  when— ahem— the  mortgage  faUs  due  next 
year,  you  shouldn’t  have  any  regrets.” 

“  Speaking  of  that  mortgage,  mister,”  said  Jabez  Stone,  and 
he  looked  around  for  help  to  the  earth  and^^e  sky,  Im 
beginning  to  have  one  or  two  doubts  about  it. 

“Doubts?”  said  the  stranger  not  quite  so  pleasantly. 
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“Why,  yes,”  said  Jabez  Stone.  “This  being  the  U.S.A.  and 
me  always  having  been  a  rehgious  man.”  He  cleared  his  throat 
and  got  bolder.  “Yes  sir,”  he  said,  “I’m  beginning  to  have 
considerable  doubts  as  to  that  mortgage  holding  in  court.” 

“There’s  courts  and  courts,”  said  the  stranger,  clicking  his 
teeth.  “Still,  we  might  as  well  have  a  look  at  the  original 
docmnent.”  And  he  hauled  out  a  big  black  pocketbook,  fuU  of 
papers.  “Sherwin,  Slater,  Stevens,  Stone,”  he  muttered. 

“  ‘  I,  Jabez  Stone,  for  a  term  of  seven  years - ’  Oh,  it’s  quite 

in  order,  I  think.” 

But  Jabez  Stone  wasn’t  listening,  for  he  saw  something  else 
flutter  out  of  the  black  pocketbook.  It  was  something  that 
looked  like  a  moth,  but  it  wasn’t  a  moth.  And  as  Jabez  Stone 
stared  at  it,  it  seemed  to  speak  to  him  in  a  small  sort  of  piping 
voice,  terrible  small  and  thin,  but  terrible  human.  “Neighbor 
Stone!”  it  squeaked.  “Neighbor  Stone!  Help  me!  For  God’s 
sake,  help  me!” 

But  before  Jabez  Stone  could  stir  hand  or  foot,  the  stranger 
whipped  out  a  big  bandanna  handkerchief,  caught  the  crea¬ 
ture  in  it,  just  like  a  butterfly,  and  started  tying  up  the  ends 
of  the  bandanna. 

“Sorry  for  the  interruption,”  he  said.  “As  I  was  say¬ 
ing - ” 

But  Jabez  Stone  was  shaking  aU  over  like  a  scared  horse. 

“That’s  Miser  Stevens’  voice!”  he  said  in  a  croak.  “And 
you’ve  got  him  in  your  handkerchief!” 

The  stranger  looked  a  little  embarrassed. 

“Yes,  I  really  should  have  transferred  him  to  the  collecting 
box,”  he  said  with  a  simper,  “but  there  were  some  rather 
unusual  specimens  there  and  I  didn’t  want  them  crowded. 
Well,  well,  these  little  contretemps  wiU  occur.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  contertan,”  said  Jabez 
Stone,  “but  that  was  Miser  Stevens’  voice!  And  he  ain’t  dead! 
You  can’t  tell  me  he  is!  He  was  just  as  spry  and  mean  as  a 
woodchuck  Tuesday!” 

“In  the  midst  of  life  ...”  said  the  stranger,  kind  of  pious. 
“Listen!”  Then  a  bell  began  to  toll  in  the  valley  and  Jabez 
Stone  listened,  with  the  sweat  running  down  his  face.  For  he 
knew  it  was  tolled  for  Miser  Stevens  and  that  he  was  dead,  u 

“These  long-standing  accounts,”  said  the  stranger  with  a 
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sigh;  “one  really  hates  to  close  them.  But  business  is  busi¬ 
ness.” 

He  stUl  had  the  bandanna  in  his  hand,  and  Jabez  Stone  felt 
sick  as  he  saw  the  cloth  struggle  and  flutter. 

“Are  they  all  as  small  as  that?”  he  asked  hoarsely. 

“Small?”  said  the  stranger.  “Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean. 
Why,  they  vary.”  He  measured  Jabez  Stone  with  his  eyes,  and 
his  teeth  showed.  “Don’t  worry,  Mr  Stone,”  he  said.  ‘‘You’ll 
go  with  a  very  good  grade.  I  wouldn’t  trust  you  outside  the 
collecting  box.  Now,  a  man  like  Dan’l  Webster,  of  course- 
well,  we’d  have  to  build  a  special  box  for  him,  and  even  at 
that,  I  imagine  the  wing  spread  would  astonish  you.  He’d 
certainly  be  a  prize.  I  wish  we  could  see  our  way  clear  to  hun. 
But,  in  your  case,  as  I  was  sa}dng - ” 

“Put  that  handkerchief  away!”  said  Jabez  Stone,  and  he 
began  to  beg  and  to  pray.  But  the  best  he  could  get  at  the  end 
was  a  three  years  extension,  with  conditions. 

But  till  you  make  a  bargain  like  that,  you’ve  got  no  idea  of 
how  fast  four  years  can  run.  By  the  last  months  of  those  years  ' 
Jabez  Stone’s  known  all  over  the  state  and  there’s  talk  of 
running  him  for  governor — and  it’s  dust  and  ashes  in  his 
mouth.  For  every  day,  when  he  gets  up,  he  thmks,  “There  s 
one  more  night  gone,”  and  every  night,  when  he  lies  down,  he 
tbinVs  of  the  black  pocketbook  and  t];ie  soul  of  Miser  Stevens, 
and  it  makes  him  sick  at  heart.  Till,  finally,  he  can’t  bear  it' 
any  longer,  and,  in  the  last  days  of  the  last  year,  he  hitches  up  i 
his  horse  and  drives  off  to  seek  Dan’l  Webster.  For  Dan  1  was  > 
born  in  New  Hampshire,  only  a  few  miles  from  Cross  Corners, 
and  it’s  well  known  that  he  has  a  particular  soft  spot  for  old 


it  was  early  in  the  morning  when  he  got  to  Marshfield,  but 
Dan’l  was  up  already,  talking  Latin  to  the  farm  hands  and 
wrestling  with  the  ram,  Goliath,  and  trying  out  trotter 

and  working  up  speeches  to  make  against  John  C.  Calhoun. 
But  when  he  heard  a  New  Hampshireman  had  come  to  see 
him,  he  dropped  everything  else  he  was  doing,  for  tha.t  was 
Dan’l’s  way.  He  gave  Jabez  Stone  a  breakfast  that  five  men 
couldn’t  eat,  went  into  the  hving  history  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  Cross  Corners,  and  finally  asked  him  how  he  could , 
serve  him. 
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Jabez  Stone  allowed  that  it  was  a  kind  of  mortgage  case. 
“Well,  I  haven’t  pleaded  a  mortgage  case  in  a  long  time, 
and  I  don’t  generally  plead  now,  except  before  the  Supreme 
Court,”  said  Dan’l,  “but  if  I  can,  I’U  help  you.” 

“Then  I’ve  got  hope  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,”  said 
Jabez  Stone  and  told  him  the  details. 

//Dan’l  walked  up  and  down  as  he  listened,  hands  behind  his 
back,  now  and  then  asking  a  question,  now  and  then  plunging 
his  eyes  at  the  floor,  as  if  they’d  bore  through  it  like  gimlets. 
When  Jabez  Stone  had  finished,  Dan’l  puffed  out  his  cheeks 
and  blew.  Then  he  turned  to  Jabez  Stone  and  a  smile  broke 
over  his  face  like  the  sunrise  over  Monadnock. 

“You’ve  certainly  given  yourself  the  devil’s  own  row  to  hoe. 
Neighbor  Stone,”  he  said,  “but  I’ll  take  your  case.” 

“You’ll  take  it?”  said  Jabez  Stone,  hardly  daring  to  beheve. 

“Yes,”  said  Dan’l  Webster.  “I’ve  got  about  seventy-five 
other  things  to  do  and  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  straighten 
out,  but  I’ll  take  your  case.  For  if  two  New  Hampshiremen 
aren’t  a  match  for  the  devil,  we  might  as  well  give  the  country  v 
back  to  the  Indians.” 

Then  he  shook  Jabez  Stone  by  the  hand  and  said,  “  Did  you 
come  down  here  in  a  hurry?” 

“Well,  I  admit  I  made  time,”  said  Jabez  Stone. 

“You’ll  go  back  faster,”  said  Dan’l  Webster,  and  he  told 
’em  to  hitch  up  Constitution  and  Constellation  to  the  carriage. 
They  were  matched  grays  with  one  white  forefoot,  and  they 
Stepped  hke  greased  lightning. 

Well,  I  won’t  describe  how  excited  and  pleased  the  whole 
Stone  family  was  to  have  the  great  Dan’l  Webster  for  a  guest, 
when  they  finally  got  there.  Jabez  Stone  had  lost  his  hat  on  the 
way,  blown  off  when  they  overtook  a  wind,  but  he  didn’t  take 
much  account  of  that.  But  after  supper  he  sent  the  family 
off  to  bed,  for  he  had  most  particular  business  with  Mr  Web¬ 
ster.  Mrs  Stone  wanted  them  to  sit  in  the  front  parlor,  but 
Dan’l  Webster  knew  front  parlors  and  said  he  preferred  the 
kitchen.  So  it  was  there  they  sat,  waiting  for  the  stranger,  with 
a  jug  on  the  table  between  them  and  a  bright  fire  on  the 
hearth — the  stranger  being  scheduled  to  show  up  on  the 
stroke  of  midnight,  according  to  specification. 

I[  Well,  most  men  wouldn’t  have  asked  for  better  company 
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than  Dan’l  Webster  and  a  jug.  But  with  eve^  tick  of  the 
clock  Jabez  Stone  got  sadder  and  sadder.  His  eyes  roved 
round,  and  though  he  sampled  the  jug  you  could  see  he 
couldn’t  taste  it.  Finally,  on  the  stroke  of  11:30  he  reached 
over  and  grabbed  Dan’l  Webster  by  the  arm. 

“Mr  Webster,  Mr  Webster!”  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
shaking  with  fear  and  a  desperate  courage.  “For  God’s  sake, 
Mr  Webster,  harness  your  horses  and  get  away  from  this  place 
while  you  can!” 

“You’ve  brought  me  a  long  way,  neighbor,  to  tell  me  you 
don’t  like  my  company,”  said  Dan’l  Webster,  quite  peaceable, 
pulling  at  the  jug. 

“Miserable  wretch  that  I  am!”  groaned  Jabez  Stone.  “I’ve 
brought  you  a  devilish  way,  and  now  I  see  my  folly.  Let  him 
take  me  if  he  wills.  I  don’t  hanker  after  it,  I  must  say,  but  I 
can  stand  it.  But  you’re  the  Union’s  stay  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  pride!  He  mustn’t  get  you,  Mr  Webster!  He  mustn’t 
get  you!” 

Dan’l  Webster  looked  at  the  distracted  man,  all  gray  and 
shaking  in  the  firelight,  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“I’m  obliged  to  you.  Neighbor  Stone,”  he  said  gently. 
“It’s  kindly  thought  of.  But  there’s  a  jug  on  the  table  and  a 
case  in  hand.  And  I  never  left  a  jug  or  a  case  half  finished  in 
my  life.” 

And  just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  sharp  rap  on  the  door. 

“Ah,”  said  Dan’l  Webster  very  cooUy,  “I  thought  your 
clock  was  a  trifle  slow.  Neighbor  Stoiie.”  He  stepped  to  the 
door  and  opened  it.  “Come  in!”  he  said. 

The  stranger  came  in— very  dark  and  tall  he  looked  m  the 
firelight.  He  was  carrying  a  box  under  his  arm-  a  black 
japanned  box  with  little  air  holes  in  the  lid.  At  the  sight  of  the 
box  Jabez  Stone  gave  a  low  cry  and  shrank  into  a  corner  of  the 

room.  . 

“Mr  Webster,  I  presume,”  said  the  stranger,  very  polite, 

but  with  his  eyes  glowing  like  a  fox’s  deep  in  the  woods. 

“Attorney  of  record  for  Jabez  Stone,”  said  Dan’l  Webster, 
but  his  eyes  were  glowing  too.  “Might  I  ask  your  name? 

“I’ve  gone  by  a  good  many,”  said  the  stranger  carelessly. 
“Perhaps  Scratch  will  do  for  the  evening.  I’m  often  called 
that  in  these  regions.” 
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Then  he  sat  down  at  the  table  and  poured  himself  a  drink 
from  the  jug.  The  liquor  was  cold  in  the  jug,  but  it  came 
steaming  into  the  glass.' ' 

“And  now,”  said  the  stranger,  smiling  and  showing  his 
teeth,  “I  shall  call  upon  you,  as  a  law-abiding  citizen,  to 
assist  me  in  taking  possession  of  my  property.” 

Well,  with  that  the  argument  began — and  it  went  hot  and 
heavy.  At  first  Jabez  Stone  had  a  flicker  of  hope,  but  when 
he  saw  Dan’l  Webster  being  forced  back  at  point  after  pomt, 
he  just  sat  scrimched  in  his  corner,  with  his  e^es  on  that 
japarmed  box.  For  there  wasn’t  any  doubt  as  to  the  deed  or 
the  signature — that  was  the  worst  of  it/ t)an’l  Webster  twisted 
and  turned  and  thumped  his  fist  on  the  table,  but  he  couldn’t 
get  away  from  that.  He  offered  to  compromise  the  case;  the 
stranger  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  He  pointed  out  the  property  had 
increased  in  value,  and  state  senators  ought  to  be  worth  more; 
the  stranger  stuck  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  He  was  a  great  law¬ 
yer,  Dan’l  Webster,  but  we  know  who’s  the  King  of  Lawyers, 
as  the  Good  Book  teUs  us,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  for  the  first 
time,  Dan’l  Webster  had  met  his  match. 

Finally,  the  stranger  yawned  a  little.  “Your  spirited  efforts 
on  behalf  of  your  client  do  you  credit,  Mr  Webster,”  he  said, 
“but  if  you  have  no  more  arguments  to  adduce,  I’m  rather 
pressed  for  time  .  .  and  Jabez  Stone  shuddered. 

Dan’l  Webster’s  brow  looked  dark  as  a  thundercloud. 

“Pressed  or  not,  you  shall  not  have  this  man!”  he  thun¬ 
dered.  “Mr  Stone  is  an  American  citizen,  and  no  American 
citizen  may  be  forced  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince.  We 
fought  England  for  that  in  ’12  and  we’ll  fight  all  hell  for  it 
again!” 

“Foreign?”  said  the  stranger.  “And  who  calls  me  a  for¬ 
eigner?” 

“Well,  I  never  yet  heard  of  the  dev — of  your  claiming 
American  citizenship,”  said  Dan’l  Webster  wi^  smprise. 

“And  who  with  better  right?”  said  the  stranger  with  one  of 
his  terrible  smiles.  “When  the  first  wrong  was  done  to  the 
first  Indian,  I  was  there.  When  the  first  slaver  put  out  for  the 
Congo,  I  stood  on  her  deck.  Am  I  not  in  your  books  and  stories 
and  beliefs,  from  the  first  settlements  on?  Am  I  not  spoken  of 
still  in  every  church  in  New  England?  ’Tis  true  the  North 
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claims  me  for  a  Southerner  and  the  South  for  a  Northerner, 
but  I  am  neither.  I  am  merely  an  honest  American  like  your¬ 
self — and  of  the  best  descent — for,  to  teU  the  truth,  Mr  Web¬ 
ster,  though  I  don’t  like  to  boast  of  it,  my  name  is  older  in  this 
country  than  yours.” 

“Aha!”  said  Dan’l  Webster  with  the  veins  standing  out  in 
his  forehead.  “Then  I  stand  on  the  Constitution!  I  demand  a 
trial  for  my  client!” 

“The  case  is  hardly  one  for  an  ordinary  court,”  said  the 
stranger,  his  eyes  flickering.  “And,  indeed,  the  lateness  of  the 
hour - ” 

“Let  it  be  any  court  you  choose,  so  it  is  an  American  judge 
and  an  American  jury!”  said  Dan’l  Webster  in  his  pride.  “Let 
it  be  the  quick  or  the  dead;  I’U  abide  the  issue!” 

“You  have  said  it,”  said  the  stranger,  and  pointed  his 
finger  at  the  door.  And  with  that,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  there 
was  a  rushing  of  wind  outside  and  a  noise  of  footsteps.  They 
came,  clear  and  distinct,  through  the  night.  And  yet  they 
were  not  hke  the  footsteps  of  living  men. 

“In  God’s  name,  who  comes  by  so  late?”  cried  Jabez  Stone 
in  an  ague  of  fear. 

“The  jury  Mr  Webster  demands,”  said  the  stranger,  sip¬ 
ping  at  his  boiling  glass.  “You  must  pardon  the  rough  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  or  two;  they  will  have  come  a  long  way.” 

And  with  that  the  fire  burned  blue  and  the  door  blew  open 
and  twelve  men  entered,  one  by  one. 

If  Jabez  Stone  had  been  sick  with  terror  before,  he  was 
blind  with  terror  now.  For  there  was  Walter  Butler,  the  loyal¬ 
ist,  who  spread  fire  and  horror  through  the  Mohawk  Valley 
in  the  times  of  the  Revolution;  and  there  was  Simon  Girty, 
the  renegade,  who  saw  white  men  burned  at  the  stake  and  .. 
whooped  with  the  Indians  to  see  them  burn.  His  eyes  were 
green,  like  a  catamount’s,  and  the  stains  on  his  hunting  shirt 
did  not  come  from  the  blood  of  the  deer.  King  Philip  was 
there,  wild  and  proud  as  he  had  been  in  life,  with  the  great 
gash  in  his  head  that  gave  him  his  death  wound,  and  cruel 
Governor  Dale,  who  broke  men  on  the  wheel.  There  was  Mor¬ 
ton  of  Merry  Mount,  who  so  vexed  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
with  his  flushed,  loose,  handsome  face  and  his  hate  of  the 
godly.  There  was  Teach,  the  bloody  pirate,  with  his  black  [ 
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beard  curling  on  his  breast.  The  Reverend  John  Smeet,  with 
his  strangler’s  hands  and  his  Geneva  gown,  walked  as  daintily 
as  he  had  to  the  gallows.  The  red  print  of  the  rope  was  still 
around  his  neck,  but  he  carried  a  perfumed  handkerchief  in 
one  hand.  One  and  all,  they  came  into  the  room  with  the  fires 
of  hell  still  upon  them,  and  the  stranger  named  their  names 
and  their  deeds  as  they  came,  till  the  tale  of  twelve  was  told. 
Yet  the  stranger  had  told  the  truth— they  had  all  played  a  /I 
part  in  America. 

“Are  you  satisfied  with  the  jury,  Mr  Webster?”  said  the 
stranger  mockingly,  when  they  had  taken  their  places. 

The  sweat  stood  upon  Dan’l  Webster’s  brow,  but  his  voice 
was  clear. 

“Quite  satisfied,”  he  said.  “Though  I  miss  General  Arnold 
from  the  company.” 

“Benedict  Arnold  is  engaged  upon  other  business,”  said 
the  stranger  with  a  glower.  “Ah,  you  asked  for  a  justice,  I 
beUeve.” 

'*  He  pointed  his  finger  once  more,  and  a  tall  man,  soberly 
clad  in  Puritan  garb,  with  the  burning  gaze  of  the  fanatic, 
stalked  into  the  room  and  took  his  judge’s  place. 

“Justice  Hathorne  is  a  jurist  of  experience,”  said  the 
stranger.  “He  presided  at  certain  witch  trials  once  held  in 
Salem,  There  were  others  who  repented  of  the  business  later, 
but  not  he.” 

“Repent  of  such  notable  wonders  and  imdertakings?”  said 
the  stern  old  justice.  “Nay,  hang  them — ^hang  them  all!” 
And  he  muttered  to  himself  in  a  way  that  struck  ice  into  the 
soul  of  Jabez  Stone. 

Then  the  trial  began,  and,  as  you  might  expect,  it  didn’t 
look  an5nvays  good  for  the  defense.  And  Jabez  Stone  didn’t 
make  much  of  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf.  He  took  one  look 
at  Simon  Girty  and  screeched,  and  they  had  to  put  him  back 
in  his  corner  in  a  kind  of  swoon. 

It  didn’t  halt  the  trial  though;  the  trial  wf.nt  on,  as  trials 
do.  Dan’l  Webster  had  faced  some  hard  juries  and  hanging 
judges  in  his  time,  but  this  was  the  hardest  he’d  ever  faced, 
and  he  knew  it.  They  sat  there  with  a  kind  of  glitter  in  their 
eyes,  and  the  stranger’s  smooth  voice  went  on  and  on.  Every 
time  he’d  raise  an  objection,  it ’d  be  “Objection  sustained”, 
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but  whenever  Dan’l  objected,  it ’d  be  “Objection  denied.” 
Well,  you  couldn’t  expect  fair  play  from  a  fellow  like  this  Mr 
Scratch. 

It  got  to  Dan’l  in  the  end,  and  he  began  to  heat,  like  iron 
in  the  forge.  When  he  got  up  to  speak  he  was  going  to  flay 
that  stranger  with  every  trick  known  to  the  law,  and  the 
judge  and  jury  too.  He  didn’t  care  if  it  was  contempt  of  court 
or  what  would  happen  to  him  for  it.  He  didn’t  care  any  more 
what  happened  to  Jabez  Stone.  He  just  got  madder  and  mad¬ 
der,  thinking  of  what  he’d  say.  And  yet,  curiously  enough, 
the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  less  he  was  able  to  arrange 
his  speech  in  his  mind. 

TiU,^finally,  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  up  on  his  feet,  and 
he  did  so,  all  ready  to  bust  out  with  lightnings  and  denuncia¬ 
tions.  But  before  he  started  he  looked  over  the  judge  and 
jury  for  a  moment,  such  being  his  custom.  And  he  noticed  the 
ghtter  in  their  eyes  was  twice  as  strong  as  before,  and  they  all 
leaned  forward.  Like  hounds  just  before  they  get  the  fox,  they 
looked,  and  the  blue  mist  of  evil  in  the  room  thickened  as  he 
watched  them.  Then  he  saw  what  he’d  been  about  to  do,  and 
he  wiped  his  forehead,  as  a  man  might  who’s  just  escaped 
faUing  into  a  pit  in  the  dark. 

For  it  was  him  they’d  come  for,  not  only  Jabez  Stone.  He 
read  it  in  the  ghtter  of  their  eyes  and  in  the  way  the  stranger 
hid  his  mouth  with  one  hand.  And  if  he  fought  them  with 
their  own  weapons,  he’d  fall  into  their  power;  he  knew  that, 
though  he  couldn’t  have  told  you  how.  It  was  his  own  anger 
and  horror  that  burned  in  their  eyes;  and  he’d  have  to  wipe 
that  out  or  the  case  was  lost.  He  stood  there  for  a  moment, 
his  black  eyes  burning  like  anthracite.  And  then  he  began  to 
speak. 

He  started  off  in  a  low  voice,  though  you  could  hear  every 
word.  They  say  he  could  call  on  the  harps  of  the  blessed  when 
he  chose.  And  this  was  just  as  simple  and  easy  as  a  man  could 
talk.  But  he  didn’t  start  out  by  condemning  or  reviling.  He 
was  talking  about  the  things  that  make  a  country  a  country 
and  a  man  a  man. 

And  he  began  with  the  simple  things  that  everybody’s 
known  and  felt— the  freshness  of  a  flne  morning  when  you’re 
young,  and  the  taste  of  food  when  you’re  hungry,  and  the  new 
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day  that’s  every  day  when  you’re  a  child.  He  took  them  up 
and  he  turned  them  in  his  hands.  They  were  good  things  for 
any  man.  But  without  freedom  they  sickened.  And  when  he 
talked  of  those  enslaved,  and  the  sorrows  of  slavery,  his  voice 
got  like  a  big  bell.  He  talked  of  the  early  days  of  America  and 
the  men  who  had  made  those  days.  It  wasn’t  a  spread-eagle 
speech,  but  he  made  you  see  it.  He  admitted  aU  the  wrong  that 
had  ever  been  done.  But  he  showed  how,  out  of  the  wrong  and 
the  right,  the  suffering  and  the  starvations,  something  nev/ 
had  come.  And  everybody  had  played  a  part  in  it,  even  the 
traitors. 

Then  he  turned  to  Jabez  Stone  and  showed  him  as  he  was — 
an  ordinary  man  who’d  had  hard  luck  and  wanted  to  change 
it.  And,  because  he’d  wanted  to  change  it,  now  he  was  going 
to  be  punished  for  aU  eternity.  And  yet  there  was  good  in 
Jabez  Stone,  and  he  showed  that  good.  He  was  hard  and 
mean,  in  some  ways,  but  he  was  a  man.  There  was  sadness  in 
being  a  man,  but  it  was  a  proud  thing  too.  And  he  showed 
what  the  pride  of  it  was  till  you  couldn’t  help  feehng  it.  Yes, 
even  in  hell,  if  a  man  was  a  man,  you’d  know  it.  And  he 
wasn’t  pleading  for  any  one  person  any  more,  though  his 
voice  rang  like  an  organ.  He  was  telling  the  story  and  the 
failures  and  the  endless  journey  of  mankind.  They  got  tricked 
and  trapped  and  bamboozled,  but  it  was  a  great  journey.  And 
no  demon  that  was  ever  foaled  could  know  the  inwardness  of 
it — ^it  took  a  man  to  do  that. 

The  fire  began  to  die  on  the  hearth  and  the  wind  before 
morning  to  blow.  The  light  was  getting  gray  in  the  room  when 
Dan’l  Webster  finished.  And  his  words  came  back  at  the  end 
to  New  Hampshire  ground,  and  the  one  spot  of  land  that  each 
man  loves  and  clings  to.  He  pamted  a  picture  of  that,  and  to 
each  one  of  that  jury  he  spoke  of  things  long  forgotten.  For 
his  voice  could  search  the  heart,  and  that  was  his  gift  and  his 
strength.  And  to  one  his  voice  was  like  the  forest  and  its 
secrecy,  and  to  another  hke  the  sea  and  the  storms  of  the  sea; 
and  one  heard  the  cry  of  his  lost  nation  in  it,  and  another  saw 
a  little  harmless  scene  he  hadn’t  remembered  for  years.  But 
each  saw  something.  And  when  Dan’l  Webster  finished  he 
didn’t  know  whether  or  not  he’d  saved  Jabez  Stone.  But  he 
knew  he’d  done  a  miracle.  For  the  glitter  was  gone  from  the 
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eyes  of  judge  and  jury,  and,  for  the  moment,  they  were  men 
again,  and  knew  they  were  men. 

“The  defense  rests,”  said  Dan’l  Webster  and  stood  there 
like  a  mountain.  His  ears  were  still  ringing  with  his  speech, 
and  he  didn’t  hear  anything  else  till  he  heard  Judge  Hathorne 
say,  “The  jury  will  retire  to  consider  its  verdict.” 

Walter  Butler  rose  in  his  place  and  his  face  had  a  dark,  gay 
pride  on  it. 

“The  jury  has  considered  its  verdict,”  he  said  and  looked 
the  stranger  full  in  the  eye.  “We  find  for  the  defendant, 
Jabez  Stone.”' 

With  that,  the  smile  left  the  stranger’s  face,  but  Walter 
Butler  did  not  flinch. 

“Perhaps  ’tis  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,” 
he  said,  “but  even  the  damned  may  salute  the  eloquence  of 
Mr  Webster.” 

With  that,  the  long  crow  of  a  rooster  split  the  gray  morning 
sky,  and  judge  and  jury  were  gone  from  the  room  like  a  puff  of 
smoke  and  as  if  they  had  never  been  there.  The  stranger  re¬ 
turned  to  Dan’l  Webster,  smiling  wryly. 

“Major  Butler  was  always  a  bold  man,”  he  said.  “  I  had  not 
thought  him  quite  so  bold.  Nevertheless,  my  congratulations, 
as  between  two  gentlemen.” 

“I’ll  have  that  paper  first,  if  you  please,’’  said  Dan’l 
Webster,  and  he  took  it  and  tore  it  into  four  pieces.  It  was 
queerly  warm  to  the  touch.  “And  now,”  he  said,  “I’ll  have 
you!”  and  his  hand  came  down  like  a  bear  trap  on  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  arm.  For  he  knew  that  once  you  bested  anybody  like  Mr 
Scratch  in  fair  fight,  his  power  on  you  was  gone.  And  he  could 
see  liat  Mr  Scratch  knew  it  too. 

The  stranger  twisted  and  wriggled,  but  he  couldn’t  get  out 
of  that  grip.  “Come,  come,  Mr  Webster,”  he  said,  smiling 
palely.  “This  sort  of  thing  is  ridic— ouch!— is  ridiculous.  If 
you’re  worried  about  the  costs  of  the  case,  naturally,  I’d  be 

glad  to  pay - ”  ,  , ,  , . 

“And  so  you  shall!”  said  Dan’l  Webster,  shakmg  him  till 
his  teeth  rattled.  “For  you’ll  sit  right  down  at  that  table  and 
draw  up  a  document,  promising  never  to  bother  Jabez  Stone 
nor  his  heirs  or  assigns  nor  any  other  New  Hampshireman 
till  doomsday!  For  any  hades  we  want  to  raise  in  this  state. 
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we  can  raise  ourselves,  without  assistance  from  strangers.” 

“Ouch!”  said  the  stranger.  “Ouch!  Well,  they  never  did 
nm  very  big  to  the  barrel,  but — ouch! — I  agree!” 

So  he  sat  down  and  drew  up  the  document.  But  Dan’l 
Webster  kept  his  hand  on  his  coat  coUar  aU  the  time. 

“And  now  may  I  go?”  said  the  stranger,  quite  hmnble, 
when  Dan’l ’d  seen  the  document’s  in  proper  and  legal  form. 

“Go?”  said  Dan’l,  giving  him  another  shake.  “I’m  stiU 
trying  to  figure  out  what  I’ll  do  with  you.  For  you’ve  settled 
the  costs  of  the  case,  but  you  haven’t  settled  with  me.  I  think 
I’ll  take  you  back  to  Marshfield,”  he  said,  kind  of  reflective. 
“I’ve  got  a  ram  there  named  Goliath  that  can  butt  through 
an  iron  door.  I’d  kind  of  hke  to  turn  you  loose  in  his  field  and 
see  what  he’d  do.” 

Well,  with  that  the  stranger  began  to  beg  and  to  plead.  And 
he  begged  and  he  pled  so  humble  that  finally  Dan’l,  who  was 
naturally  kindhearted,  agreed  to  let  him  go.  The  stranger 
seemed  terrible  grateful  for  that  and  said,  just  to  show  they 
were  friends,  he’d  tell  Dan’l’s  fortime  before  leaving.  So  Dan’l 
agreed  to  Aat,  though  he  didn’t  take  much  stock  in  fortune¬ 
tellers  ordinarily.  But,  naturally,  the  stranger  was  a  httle 
different. 

Well,  he  pried  and  he  peered  at  the  lines  in  Dan’l’s  hands. 
And  he  told  him  one  thing  and  another  that  was  quite  remark¬ 
able.  But  they  were  all  in  the  past. 

“Yes,  all  that’s  true,  and  it  happened,”  said  Dan’l  Webster. 
“But  what’s  to  come  in  the  future?” 

The  stranger  grinned,  kind  of  happily,  and  shook  his  head. 

“The  future’s  not  as  you  think  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  dark.  You 
have  a  great  ambition,  Mr  Webster.” 

“I  have,”  said  Dan’l  firmly,  for  everybody  knew  he  wanted 
to  be  President. 

“It  seems  almost  within  your  grasp,”  said  the  stranger, 
“but  you  will  not  attain  it.  Lesser  men  will  be  made  President 
and  you  will  be  passed  over.” 

“And,  if  I  am.  I’ll  still  be  Daniel  Webster,”  said  Dan’l. 
“Say  on.” 

“You  have  two  strong  sons,”  said  the  stranger,  shaking  his 
head.  “You  look  to  found  a  line.  But  each  will  die  in  war  and 
neither  reach  greatness.” 
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“Live  or  die,  they  are  still  my  sons,”  said  Dan’l  Webster. 
“Say  on.” 

“You  have  made  great  speeches,”  said  the  stranger.  “You 
wUl  make  more.” 

“Ah,”  said  Dan’l  Webster. 

“But  the  last  great  speech  you  make  will  turn  many  of 
your  own  against  you,”  said  the  stranger.  “They  will  call  you 
Ichabod;  they  will  call  you  by  other  names.  Even  in  New 
England  some  will  say  you  have  turned  your  coat  and  sold 
your  country,  and  their  voices  will  be  loud  against  you  till 
you  die.” 

“So  it  is  an  honest  speech,  it  does  not  matter  what  men 
say,”  said  Dan’l  Webster.  Then  he  looked  at  the  stranger  and 
their  glances  locked. 

“One  question,”  he  said.  “I  have  fought  for  the  Union  all 
my  hfe.  Will  I  see  that  fight  won  against  those  who  would 
tear  it  apart?” 

“Not  while  you  live,”  said  the  stranger  grimly,  “but  it  will 
be  won.  And  after  you  are  dead,  there  are  thousands  who  will 
fight  for  your  cause,  because  of  words  that  you  spoke.” 

“Why,  then,  you  long-barreled,  slab-sided,  lantern-jawed, 
fortune-telling  note  shaver,”  said  Dan’l  Webster  with  a  great 
roar  of  laughter,  “be  off  with  you  to  your  own  place  before  I 
put  my  mark  on  you!  For,  by  the  thirteen  original  colonies, 
I’d  go  to  the  Pit  itself  to  save  the  Union!” 

And  with  that  he  drew  back  his  foot  for  a  kick  that  would 
have  stuimed  a  horse.  It  was  only  the  tip  of  his  shoe  that 
caught  the  stranger,  but  he  went  flying  out  of  the  door  with 
his  collecting  box  under  his  arm. 

“And  now,”  said  Dan’l  Webster,  seeing  Jabez  Stone  begin¬ 
ning  to  rouse  from  his  swoon,  “let’s  see  what’s  left  in  the  jug, 
for  it’s  dry  work  talking  all  night.  I  hope  there’s  pie  for 
breakfast.  Neighbor  Stone.” 

But  they  say  that  whenever  the  devil  comes  near  Marsh¬ 
field,  even  now,  he  gives  it  a  wide  berth.  And  he  hasn’t  been 
seen  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  from  that  day  to  this. 
I’m  not  talking  about  Massachusetts  or  Vermont. 
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From  darkness,  from  the  darkness,  coming.  .  . .  From  despair 
without  meaning  and  death  that  was  -without  burial.  From  too 
much  pity  and  too  much  dread.  From  hunger  that  was  not  alone 
our  hunger,  and  brotherhood  that  was  a  two-edged  sword  between 
us,  against  our  rest,  against  all  hope  of  rest.  .  .  . 

In  land  that  will  be  again  our  land.  In  days  that  will  again  be 
light  for  seeing — not  for  too  much  seeing;  for  knowing — not  for 
too  much  knowledge.  In  darkness  that  will  be  rest  and  ending — 
not  for  hiding,  oh  my  brother.  In  days  that  will  be  sun  and 
warmth  again.  ... 

From  the  darkness,  brother,  from  the  darkness  coming.  But 
not  forgetting,  not  forgetting. 

I’VE  got  my  job  back,  Jeff  Miller  said  to  himself  for  the 
hundredth  time.  All  morning  he  had  been  saying  it,  oyer 
and  over,  as  if  trying  in  that  way  to  give  form  to  the  emotion 
that  struggled  for  release  within  him.  I’ve  got  my  job  back. 
It  was  a  great,  exultant  shout  bottled  up  inside  him,  yet  he 
couldn’t  quite  get  hold  of  it,  to  let  it  wing  free.  ...  It  held 
apart,  strangely  muffled  behind  the  fuzzy  accumulations  of 
the  past  four  years— thoughts,  remembrances  that  kept 
shuffling  across  his  mind  as  if  he  still  belonged  to  them,  as  if 
notice  had  not  yet  gone  out,  echoing,  along  the  thousand  tiny 
trails,  that  it  was  over,  that  this  morning  had  put  an  emphatic 
period  on  all  that  time  of  trial  and  emptiness.  All  he  could 
really  get  hold  of,  all  he  could  really  feel  about  the  business, 
was  that  it  was  March,  and  having  his  job  back  in  March 
meant  oyster  stew  again  in  the  Grand  Central  Oyster  Bar. 

Lord,  it  was  funny,  he  thought.  It  must  be  that  the  human 
mind— at  least  his  human  mind— was  not  designed  for  the 
proper  comprehension  of  either  disaster  or  miracles.  He 
remembered  vividly  that  day  in  ’33?  just  after  the  bank 
moratorium,  when  the  ax  had  finally  fallen  at  Gormely  and 
Company.  Like  everybody  else  he’d  been  expecting  it  for 
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weeks — ^months.  He’d  lain  awake  nights,  thinking  about  it, 
cold  with  fear  that  went  beyond  just  the  idea  of  losing  his  job 
and  what  that  entailed  for  himself  and  Martha.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  air,  that  seemed  to  bespeak  not  merely  the  loss 
of  a  job  but  of  all  jobs,  all  sanity,  hope,  everytliing  that 
mattered  in  the  world.  .  .  .  And  when  the  day  had  come  at 
last,  and  Mr  Gormely  had  assembled  the  staff  to  teU  them  the 
news,  hstening  to  the  man  shaping  the  unnecessary  footnote 
to  the  disaster  plainly  written  on  his  face,  all  that  Jeff  had 
been  able  to  think  about — of  aU  the  things  that  had  kept  him 
awake  during  the  long  nights  waiting — was  that  now  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  have  the  radiator  in  his  car  fixed,  after  aU. 

Nuts,  that’s  what  it  was.  Like  going  balmy  without  the 
rehef  of  being  able  to  jump  and  bang  around  and  make  the 
appropriate  howling  noises.  And  now  he  had  his  job  back — and 
it  was  the  same  thing.  Mr  Gormely  had  said,  that  day  back  in 
’337  “If  6ver  a  bond  means  something  you  can  push  across  a 
counter  again  in  this  country,  if  ever  Gormely  and  Company 
gets  back  in  the  running,  there  ’ll  be  a  place  for  every  one 
of  you  boys  who  still  wants  it.”  He’d  meant  it  too.  He’d  been 
as  good  as  his  word.  And  now — of  all  things  Jeff  had  imagined, 
during  the  intervening  years,  he  might  feel  and  think  and  want 
to  do  if  ever  the  miracle  did  happen — the  only  thing  he  could 
think  of,  that  kept  swinging  back  into  his  mind  again  and  again 
like  a  shghtly  mad  refrain,  was  eating  oyster  stew  at  the  Grand 
Central  Bar  until  he  was  blue  in  the  face ! 

Benner  and  Harris  and  the  rest  of  the  old-timers  who’d 
come  back  seemed  to  be  having  something  of  the  same  trouble 
too.  All  they  could  talk  about  all  morning  was  going  over  to 
Maressi’s  for  lunch  to  celebrate.  Jeff  had  half  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  along  with  them;  it  would  be  fun  eating  with  the 
gang  at  Maressi’s  again— if  it  was  still  open.  He  could  hardly 
believe  it  would  be,  after  all  these  years.  But  then  he  was 
always  finding,  with  surprise,  that  lots  of  things  had  been 
going  on  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  the  way  they  had 
back  in  ’33.  . . .  When  lunchtime  came,  however,  he  decided 
suddenly  that  he  would  rather  be  alone.  He  wanted  to  be 
with  the  fellows,  talk  to  them,  find  out  how  they’d  made  out 
during  the  four  years,  but  he  felt  a  little  strained  with  them, 
for  some  reason— maybe  because  he  was  afraid  they  might 
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ask  him  what  he’d  been  doing  all  this  time.  The  idea  that  they 
might  even  suspect  that  he’d  been  on  relief  for  over  a  year 
turned  him  cold.  Besides,  he  wanted  to  call  Martha  and  tell 
her  the  news,  and  he  wanted  to  eat  oyster  stew,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  some  things  straightened  out  in  his  mind  and 
try  and  get  hold  of  this  wonderful  thing  that  had  happened  to 
him,  that  had  been  eluding  him  all  morning  behind  the 
clutter  and  muddledness  of  Ae  past  four  years. 

He  made  a  pretext  of  errands  to  do  and  went  out  by  himseh, 
and  in  the  lobby  of  the  building,  downstairs,  he  caught  up 
with  it  at  last.  Leaving  the  elevator,  he  was  drawn  into  a  little 
current  of  people  hurrying  toward  the  entrance,  and  some¬ 
thing  about  the  quality  of  that  movement — less  a  press  of 
bodies  pushing  him  forward  than  some  compulsion  of  mass 
movement  that  seemed  to  magnetize  his  own  steps  reached 
down  into  a  remembrance  that  had  lain  buried  under  the 
worry  and  dread  and  emptiness  of  these  last  years. 

He  stood  at  the  entrance  for  a  moment,  controlling  his 
impulse  to  run,  to  sing  out,  to  grab  someone  and  whirl  him 
around  and  shout,  “Hey,  brother,  what  do  you  know,  I’ve 
got  my  job  back.”  .  .  .  Then  suddenly,  looking  out  at  the 
noonday  crowds  along  Fifth  Avenue,  gray-black  formations 
moving  like  sluggish  shadows  against  the  glare  of  stone  and 
pavement,  the  mood  subsided,  and  a  gust  of  panic  went 
through  him.  It  was  strange  how  ominous  they  could  look, 
moving  along  that  way,  en  masse— those  myriad  harmless, 
destructible  worlds,  just  like  himself.  ... 

As  he  turned  down  Fifth  Avenue,  he  was  conscious  of  the 
bills  in  his  pocket.  What  a  prince  Mr  Gormely  was.  No 
gestures,  no  largesse,  just  “good  to  see  you  again,  Jeff  .  .  . 
seems  like  old  times  again,  with  you  and  Benner  and  Harris. 
. . .”  And  then,  digging  into  his  pocket,  casually:  “Here,  you’ll 
probably  need  a  few  things.” 

And  that  was  a  capitalist— an  enemy  of  the  working  classes 
—to  listen  to  those  guys  in  Union  Square  tell  it. . . .  Jeff  shook 
his  head.  Yes,  there  were  some  things  it  was  going  to  take  a 
while  to  get  straightened  out  in  his  mind.  But  meanwhile,  he 
remembered — with  an  adumbration  of  eagerness  that  again 
didn’t  quite  belong  to  him  now— meanwhile,  he  was  going 
after  that  oyster  stew  in  the  Grand  Central  Bar.  That,  at 
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least,  was  something  it  wouldn’t  take  very  long  to  get  straight¬ 
ened  out — ^no  longer  than  it  would  take  to  get  that  first  clump 
of  hot,  soft,  rubbery,  tasteless  deliciousness  into  his  mouth. 

He  stopped  at  the  corner  of  Forty-sixth  Street  to  wait  for 
the  light,  and,  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  he  was  a  little  startled 
by  the  sound  of  a  low  intimate  voice  muttering  something 
close  beside  him.  He  looked  up  and  saw,  with  a  curious  dart  of 
recognition,  a  man  of  about  forty-five  standing  on  the  curb 
alongside;  he  was  wearing  a  blue  camel’s-hair  coat,  obviously 
of  an  expensive  variety  but  quite  frazzled  now  about  the  collar 
and  cuffs;  his  head  was  hatless  and  covered  with  snarled  gray¬ 
ing  hair,  and  his  face  was  expressionless. 

There  was  something  strangely  familiar  about  the  man’s 
aspect,  and  as  he  stared  at  him,  trying  to  fathom  that  little 
pang  of  recognition,  it  seemed  to  Jeff,  suddenly,  unrealisti¬ 
cally,  and  yet  with  a  curious  panicky  conviction,  that  he  had 
seen  this  man  before,  many  times  before,  on  many  corners, 
just  like  this,  waiting  for  fights— the  untidy  graying  head,  the 
expressionless  face,  the  toneless  muttering  voice.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  curious,  sick  sensation — and  it  passed,  like  a  beam 
of  darkness  drawing  aside  from  his  mind.  He  saw  that  this 
was  just  a  man  in  a  frayed  blue  coat  whom  he’d  probably  seen 
before,  somewhere  on  the  Avenue.  The  fight  changed,  and  as 
he  started  to  cross  the  street,  he  saw  the  man’s  lips  begin  to 
move,  heard  him  murmur  in  that  low,  gently  chiding  voice — 
as  if  he  were  remonstrating  quietly  with  someone:  “But, 
dear,  you  don’t  seem  to  understand,  we  can’t  manage  it  any 
more,  we  just  can’t  manage  .  . 

Jeff  hurried  by,  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  remembering 
oddly  a  phrase  that  he’d  often  heard  used  in  the  old  days,  had 
used  himself.  “Hey,  will  you  cut  it  out?  You’ll  have  me  talk¬ 
ing  to  myself  in  a  minute.  ...” 

He  shook  his  head,  as  if  defiantly.  Well,  what  of  it?  This 
was  just  another  poor  lug  who’d  cracked  up  and  was  talking 
to  himself.  So  what?  He’d  seen  plenty  such,  and  plenty  worse. 
And  it  wasn’t  his  depression  any  more.  Lord,  if  only  he  could 
get  hold  of  that  idea  once  and  for  all  and  hang  onto  it.  Sure, 
it  was  a  bad  dream  while  it  lasted— fines  of  guys  with  arms 
and  legs  and  faces,  just  like  him,  standing  in  rain  and  cold  . . . 
and  Martha’s  face  when  he  first  talked  about  going  on  relief^ 
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and  her  face  when  the  first  relief  money  came  in  . . .  and  wak¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  with  sweat  on  his  face  as  if  he’d  been 

running  all  night  instead  of  sleeping  . . .  and  lots  of  things - 

Yes,  it  was  a  plenty  bad  dream.  But  it  was  oyer  now.  It  was 
over.  He  was  going  back  to  where  he  left  off  in  ’33  and  start 
catching  up  with  all  the  things  he’d  been  missing  out  on  all 
these  years — baseball  games  and  shows  and  new  clothes  and 
no  debts  and  good  rye  whisky  and  apple  pie  a  la  mode.  .  .  . 
And  the  first  thing  he  would  catch  up  on  would  be  about  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  oyster  stew  right  now. 

He  crossed  over  at  Forty-third  Street  and  walked  toward 
Vanderbilt  Avenue  springily,  trying  to  recapture  in  the 
quahty  of  his  movement  the  physical  elation,  the  surge  of 
almost  animal  joy,  that  had  risen  in  him  so  wonderfully  a 
while  back  in  the  lobby.  But  as  he  approached  the  Grand 
Central  his  steps  began  to  lag,  and  he  knew  finally  that  it  was 
no  use.  It  was  spoiled.  He  didn’t  reaUy  want  oyster  stew  any 
more.  His  stomach  was  still  queasy  with  that  sickish  amalgam 
of  pity  and  panic.  He  wouldn’t  be  able  to  eat  for  hours  now. 

Angry  at  himself,  and  a  little  resentful  of  the  world  in 
general,  he  turned  back  on  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  All  this  time, 
years  now,  he’d  been  telling  hunself  that,  if  ever  he  got  a  job 
again,  the  first  thing  he’d  do  would  be  to  go  down  to  the 
Grand  Central  Oyster  Bar  and  eat  oyster  stew  until  he  was 
ready  to  bust.  And  now  a  guy  in  a  frayed  blue  coat  talking  to 
himself  had  robbed  him  of  that— just  as  if  he’d  reached  over 
and  snatched  it  out  from  under  his  nose.  He  d  always  been  a 
sucker  for  that  kind  of  stuff.  But— well,  it  wasn’t  so  much 
that  the  guy  was  down  at  the  heels  and  talking  to  himself 
there  were  plenty  of  worse  things  he  d  seen  during  the  past 
few  years  that  kept  coming  back  to  haunt  him,  wake  him  up 
at  night  with  the  fear  and  shame  sticking  in  his  throat.  But 
somehow,  all  at  once,  the  poor  lug  had  seemed  to  epitomize 
everything  that  had  happened  to  people  and  to  the  world  in 
the  last  few  years.  Sure,  lots  of  people  went  around  talking  to 
themselves.  He  could  remember  his  own  Grandma  Pearson 
sitting  in  a  rocker,  mumbling  to  herself.  But  this  wasn’t  an 
old  guy — or  somebody  who  was  nervous  or  preoccupied  and 
had  just  forgotten  himself  for  a  minute.  This  was  a  young 
man,  maybe  forty-five— just  a  few  years  older  than  hunself— 
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and  he  was  going  around  talking  to  himself  because — well,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  through,  washed  up,  the  depression  had  finished 
him.  What  did  it  matter  to  him  that  people  were  saying  the  de¬ 
pression  was  practically  over?  It  wasn’t  over  for  him.  It  would 
never  be  over;  the  armistice  wouldn’t  mean  a  damn  thing  to 
him,  one  way  or  the  other.  Something  inside  him  had  folded  up. 

It  had  been  a  time  of  trouble  and  loss  for  everybody — 
money  and  jobs  and  homes,  and  then  self-respect  and  courage, 
and,  worst  of  aU,  your  grip  on  things,  the  ability  to  recognize 
any  more  what  really  counted,  to  feel  badly  about  the  things 
that  should  make  you  feel  badly  and  happy  about  the  things 
you  were  sure  once  would  make  you  feel  happy.  ...  But,  at 
least,  to  keep  enough  of  yourself,  that  last  shred,  the  ability 
to  walk  around  with  your  fright  and  insecurity  and  loss 
hidden,  deep  inside  yourself,  behind  your  own  inviolable  wall 
of  privacy.  And  to  lose  that!  To  walk  around  naked  in  the 
world,  the  whole  story  of  what  had  happened  to  you  exposed 
to  public  view.  Talking  to  yourself  out  loud  that  way: 
dear,  you  don’t  seem  to  understand,  we  can’t  manage  it  any 
more,  we  just  can’t .  . 

Jeff  Miller  shivered  a  little.  Yes,  whatever  had  happened, 
that  much  at  least  had  been  spared  him,  that  shred  of  privacy. 
No  one  had  ever  looked  at  him  pityingly,  gone  off  shaking  his 
head,  thinking,  “Poor  Jeff.  The  depression’s  got  him.”  Yes, 
that,  and  standing  in  the  lines — the  men  standing  in  the  lines, 
rummaging  in  the  garbage  pails,  stooping  for  cigarette  butts 
— that  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

He  hunched  his  shoulders  and  remembered  suddenly  that 
he  hadn’t  yet  called  Martha.  He’d  been  planning  to  do  it 
after  eating,  with  his  throat  still  hot  and  steamy  with  the 
good  peppery  taste,  from  one  of  those  booths  upstairs  in  the 
Grand  Central,  where  the  operator  got  the  number  for  you 
and  you  could  sit  with  your  legs  crossed — or  nearly — and  say, 
“Well,  Martha,  I’ve  got  a  little  news  for  you.  I’ve  got  my  job 
back.” 

At  the  corner  of  Forty-sixth  and  Madison  he  stopped, 
thinking  he  might  still  call  her  from  the  drugstore.  “I’ve  been 
wanting  to  call  you  all  morning,  Martha,  but  I  was  too  busy. 
Imagine,  Martha,  too  busy. . . .”  He  vetoed  the  idea  abruptly, 
crossed  over  and  kept  up  Madison  toward  Fiftieth  Street. 
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Lord,  it  was  funny.  Up  there  at  Gormely’s  this  morning, 
the  same  thing  had  happened  to  him.  He’d  been  in  the  midst 
of  his  talk  with  Mr  Gormely,  trying  to  find  the  right  words  to 
tell  him  how  glad  he  was  and  grateful  and  everything,  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  all  the  ideas  he’d  had. . . .  And  all  at  once, 
in  the  middle  of  everything,  there’d  flashed  into  his  mind,  for 
no  reason  at  aU,  out  of  nowhere,  the  remembrance  of  that 
guy  in  the  doorway  on  Lafayette  Street  that  freezing  day  two 
years  ago — or  was  it  three? — the  blue  face  and  lumps  in  his 
jaws  that  showed  how  hard  his  teeth  were  clenched  and  the 
hands  stiff  in  that  awful  gesture,  like  prayer.  .  .  .  Out  of 
nowhere  it  had  come  down  between  him  and  Mr  Gormely  and 
what  he  was  trying  to  say,  and  it  seemed  to  muddle  everything 
all  at  once,  take  all  the  kick  out  of  it,  and  the  sense  and  the 
reality — so  that  he  could  only  stand  there,  not  saying  any¬ 
thing  at  aU,  not  knowing  what  to  say  or  think  any  more. 

Yes,  it  was  that,  he  realized — not  the  fact  that  he’d  really 
been  too  busy — that  had  kept  him  all  morning  from  calling 
Martha.  He’d  been  afraid.  Afraid.  How  often,  during  the  past 
four  years,  in  imagination  he’d  heard  himself  saying,  “Mar¬ 
tha,  I’ve  got  my  job  back.”  And  now  it  was  true,  and  he  was 
afraid.  How  often  he’d  heard  himself  saying  it  to  her,  feeling 
it  open  up  between  them  like  a  great  shining  heaven,  blotting 
out  the  years,  the  name  on  the  relief  roUs,  the  shame,  the 
dread,  all  of  it,  having  her  think,  all  at  once,  as  he  said  it,  of 
coming  back  from  Dotty’s  to  their  own  place  again,  picking 
up  the  old  furniture  maybe  or  some  new  stuff,  paying  up  old 
bills,  having  people  in  to  dinner  again,  maybe  cocktails.  .  . 

And  now  he  was  afraid,  afraid  that  she  would  hear  it  in  his 
voice— the  man  in  the  blue  coat  and  the  man  with  the  blue 
face  in  the  doorway,  and  all  the  rest  of  it— and  she  would 
know,  too,  that  somehow  it  was  too  late,  that  it  didn’t  matter 
any  more  that  the  depression  was  over,  that  somewhere, 
someplace  they’d  got  to  in  the  past  four  years,  the  depression 
would  never,  never  be  over. 

Jeff  Miller  gave  himself  a  shake  as  he  turned  into  the 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  Lord,  what  a  way  to  be  going  on  at  a  time 

like  this.  It  was  stupid,  it  was  asinine - “Come  on,  you  lug, 

snap  out  of  it,”  he  said  angrily  to  himself.  “  What  the  hell’s  the 
matter  with  you  an)rway?” 
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He  got  into  the  elevator.  “Forty-eight,”  he  said,  after  a 
momentary  tiny  struggle  within.  He  realized,  with  a  rueful, 
sore  smile  at  himself,  that  he’d  said  it  much  louder  than 
necessary.  Funny,  he  thought,  some  day  soon  he  would  be 
saying  it  quite  naturally,  preoccupiedly,  in  fact — ^maybe  not 
even  saying  it  at  all,  because  the  operators  would  know  him 
by  then,  would  know  he  belonged  on  the  forty-eighth  floor. 

The  doors  shd  closed,  the  car  began  its  ascent  in  a  soundless, 
tearing  gale  of  emptiness.  There  was  only  one  other  passenger. 
Jeff  observed  him  from  the  tail  of  his  eye:  a  young  chap,  hat¬ 
less,  needing  a  haircut,  wearing  the  collar  of  his  topcoat 
turned  up  around  his  neck.  He  was  carrying  a  bag  in  one  hand 
while  in  the  other  he  held  a  dead  cigarette  from  which  he’d 
pinched  the  lighted  end  a  moment  before  as  he’d  entered  the 
car.  Abstractedly  Jeff  watched  him  fiddling  with  the  butt, 
rolling  it  between  his  fingers,  the  charred  end  flaking  off  in¬ 
finitesimally  to  the  floor.  .  .  .  Yes,  he  thought,  lecturing  him¬ 
self  with  semi-comic  severity,  there’d  been  enough  of  this 
nonsense.  He’d  call  Martha  right  away  from  the  extension  in 
Phillips’  office,  no  one  would  be  using  it  now — poor  Philhps, 
he  remembered  with  a  fit  tie  jolt  what  Harris  had  told  him  liiis 
morning.  He  hadn’t  known  about  him  committing - 

The  indicator  began  to  flash.  28  . . .  29  . . .  Jeff  watched  the 
chap  with  the  bag  move  toward  the  door. ...  Yes,  that’s  what 
he  would  do.  Right  away.  From  the  phone  in  .  .  .  one  of  the 
offices.  He  could  hear  Martha’s  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the 
wire,  instantly  anxious,  as  if  she  couldn’t  imagine  any  more 
that  he  might  be  calling  to  tell  her  something  she’d  be  glad  to 
hear.  “Jeff,  what’s  the  matter,  is  anything  .  .  .” 

32  .  .  .  33  .  .  .  “Thirty-six,”  said  the  fellow  with  the  bag. 
Jeff  saw  him  bring  his  other  hand,  the  one  holding  the  piece 
of  cigarette,  toward  his  pocket,  evidently  intending  to  drop 
the  butt  there,  but  somehow  the  gesture  miscarried;  the  butt 
skidded  off  the  flap  of  the  pocket  and  fell  to  the  floor.  In¬ 
voluntarily  the  chap  made  a  grab  to  retrieve  it,  then  straight¬ 
ened  up  as  the  doors  split  open.  He  stepped  off  and  was 
abruptly  foreshortened,  swallowed.  The  car  began  to  rocket 
up  again,  motionlessly. 

“No,  nothing’s  the  matter,  Martha,”  he  would  say.  “But 
something  has  happened.  .  .  .”  He  would  allow  himself  that 
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little  luxury  of  suspense,  Jeff  thought,  his  eyes  on  the  ciga¬ 
rette,  which  was  rolling  lazily  toward  the  side  of  the  car.  Just 
a  moment  of  suspense.  He  was  entitled  to  that.  Then,  “Vve 
got  my  job  back,  Martha  he  would  say. 

The  tightness  in  his  chest  began  to  relax  again,  and  he  felt 
a  little  warmth  of  hope,  anticipation,  go  through  him.  Sure,  it 
was  going  to  take  a  little  while  to  get  these  dizzy  ideas  out  of 
his  system.  After  aU,  four  years  was  a  long  time.  He  mustn’t 
forget  that.  He  couldn’t  expect  to  wash  it  aU  out  in  a  day — a 
morning.  It  would  take  a  little  time.  In  a  week,  two,  it  would 
all  be  gone  from  his  mind — like  a  bad  dream.  As,  he  remem¬ 
bered  with  a  quizzical  smile,  the  women  said  about  having  a 
baby. 

38  ...  39  ...  40  ..  .  “Jeff,”  she  would  cry,  “it  isn’t  true! 
You’re  ...”  His  eyes  were  stary,  with  a  little  fixed  smile  of 
anticipation,  as  he  watched  the  butt  roll  into  a  corner,  teeter  a 
moment  uncertainly,  then  he  stiU.  “  Yes,  honey,  it’s  true. . .  .” 
Barely  a  quarter  of  it  had  been  smoked,  he  noted  absently, 
no  more  than  half-a-dozen  puffs  maybe.  .  .  .  “Yes,  it’s  true, 
honey  .  .  .  you  can  come  home  now.” 

43  . . .  44  . . .  Jeff  moved  to  the  side  of  the  car.  He  wondered 
what  Dotty  would  say.  She’d  been  so  swell  about  everything. 
There  weren’t  many  sisters-in-law  who  would  take  the  kind  of 
attitude  she  had  all  along.  46  . . .  Jeff  bent  down.  Just  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to,  he  was  going  to  show  his  appreciation  to 
Dotty  in  some  tangible - 

He  felt  the  car  heaving  motionlessly  to  a  stop  under  him 
and  with  a  start,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  he  looked  down 
at  his  hand,  then  in  sudden  panic  jerked  his  head  around  to 
look  at  the  operator.  The  other  was  regarding  him  curiously, 
with  a  kind  of  smile  on  his  face.  Jeff  felt  suddenly  as  if  the 
bottom  of  his  stomach  had  fallen  out. 

“Forty-eight,”  the  operator  said.  Jeff  raised  himself 
slowly,  feeling  his  face  so  clammy  where  a  moment  before  it 
had  been  hot  and  prickly.  He  moved  toward  the  door  in  an 
agony  of  humiliation,  his  fist  clenched  so  tightly  over  the  butt 
that  he  could  feel  it  turning  to  mush  in  his  grasp.  .  .  .  How 
could  he  convey  to  the  man  that  he  didn’t  do  this  sort  of  thing, 
that  he  didn’t  need  it— that  he  had  a  job - 

The  humor  of  the  situation  struck  him  suddenly,  and  he 
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saw  himself,  off  to  one  side,  doubled  up  with  uncontrollable 
laughter.  But  when  he  himself  tried  to  follow  suit,  the  laughter 
stuck  in  his  throat,  turned  him  curiously  ill,  as  if  he’d  failed 
in  an  obUgation  toward  his  own  sanity.  The  doors  opened. 
Desperately  he  pushed  his  mind  across  the  abyss  of  emptiness 
that  gaped  before  it,  toward  the  realization  that  this  was  the 
forty-eighth  floor,  his  floor,  his  office,  where  he  worked,  where 
he  had  his  j oh  back.  ... 

For  the  moment  it  was  dead  in  his  mind,  without  meaning, 
without  association.  For  the  moment,  as  he  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  elevator,  the  same  sickish,  sinking  sensation  assailed 
him  as  he  had  got  a  while  back  on  the  Avenue;  the  unrealistic 
conviction  again  flashed  in  his  mind  that  he  was  through, 
washed  up,  that  this  was  some  Germelshausen  of  the  spirit 
into  which  he  had  stepped  across  time,  where  having  a  job 
meant  nothing  any  more,  because  it  was  a  land  of  dead  men, 
ghosts  in  frayed  blue  coats  mumbling  to  themselves,  of  the 
forever  lost  and  hungry  and  hopeless.  That  somewhere  he  had 
got  to  in  the  last  four  years,  where  he  had  learned  so  many 
things,  to  do  without  oyster  stew,  without  joy,  without  pride, 
to  accept  charity  from  the  government,  to  wear  secondhand 
clothes,  and  even  to  pick  up  cigarette  butts — from  that  place 
there  was  no  returning. 

He  could  feel  the  operator’s  gaze  still  on  him,  with  curiosity 
— with  amusement  no  doubt.  He  looked  up  now  to  face  him, 
almost  defiantly.  But  looking  at  the  man,  he  was  startled  by 
the  quahty  of  expression  on  his  face.  He  wasn’t  amused.  He 
wasn’t,  at  all.  He  was  . . .  Curiously,  the  image  of  the  man  in 
the  blue  coat  moved,  almost  like  a  refrain,  across  Jeff’s  mind. 
And  with  a  sudden  strange  impulse  he  held  out  his  hand,  palm 
up. 

“Funny,  isn’t  it,  the  things  you  do?”  He  looked  at  the  bit 
of  mashed  paper  and  tobacco  crumbs,  laughing  a  little, 
strangely.  “And  I  just  got  my  job  back.  Today.  Just  today — 
after  four  years.” 

“  Guess  you  must  be  feeling  pretty  good,  eh?” 

“Pretty  good,”  Jeff  echoed.  “Yes,  pretty  good.”  He 
kept  looking  at  his  open  hand,  laughing  a  httle,  softly.  It 
wasn’t  ignominy,  it  wasn’t  shame  and  defeat.  It  wasn’t  that 
at  all.  .  .  . 
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The  operator  held  the  door  with  his  foot.  “Who  with?  The 
new  firm?  Gormely?” 

Jeff  nodded.  No,  it  wasn’t  that  at  all.  It  was  ...  He  looked 
up  now  into  the  other’s  face,  again  with  that  strange  new 
sense  of  recognition  to  which  all  this  time  he  had  been  so 
curiously  blind.  This  place,  where  the  last  four  years  had 
brought  him — it  wasn’t  a  dead  land;  it  was  a  place  where  he 
could  never  again  be  quite  alone,  never  walk  alone,  or  work 
alone - 

He  made  a  fist,  punched  lightly  on  the  operator’s  shoulder. 
“Be  seeing  you,”  he  said. 

In  the  haU  outside  the  office  of  Gormely  and  Company  he 
stood  for  a  moment  staring  at  the  fresh  lettering  on  the 
frosted  glass.  “I’ve  got  my  job  back,”  he  said  wonderingly. 
It  was  stiff  not  joy.  It  was  beyond  joy. 
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HE  little  girl’s  face,  when  she  looked  back,  was  white 


i  and  convulsed  with  terror.  Mr  Flent  bent  his  bright,  his 
compelling  gaze  on  her  and  for  a  moment  she  stood  there 
transfixed,  her  eyes  never  leaving  his. 

No  one  else,  in  the  darkness  and  the  general  stir  as  the 
feature  picture  neared  its  end,  had  noticed  anything;  packed 
in  between  the  guardrail  and  the  last  row  of  seats,  everyone 
was  moving  inchmgly  this  way  and  that,  maneuvering  for  the 
dash  down  the  aisle  when  the  picture  was  over.  Even  the 
woman  whose  hand  the  httle  girl  was  clasping  hadn’t  noticed 
anything.  She,  too,  was  too  busy  watching  the  picture. 

Mr  Flent  remained  where  he  was,  holding  the  little  girl’s 
gaze  tensely  and  surely,  letting  the  feeling  of  pride  and  power 
and  bright,  white,  imperious,  vengeful  majesty  rise  up  within 
him. 

But  it  never  crested  and  overflowed  as  it  should  have  done. 

Without  warning,  the  little  girl’s  glance  wavered  slightly, 
her  cheeks  tucked  up  toward  her  eyes  and  her  eyes  began  to 
pucker;  she  was  starting  to  cry,  but  Mr  Flent  had  been  alert 
for  that.  Instantly  his  eyes  lost  their  persuasive  glitter,  his 
face  slid  into  its  normal,  noncommittal  folds.  His  hand 
dropped  to  his  side  and  he  stepped  back,  drawing  his  raincoat 
more  closely  about  him. 

Someone  else,  pressing  forward,  took  his  place;  others 
moved  in  from  either  side;  expertly,  with  a  minimum  of  dis¬ 
turbance,  Mr  Flent  let  them  thrust  him  out  behind  them  and 
into  the  cleared  space  at  the  rear.  Here  he  was  free.  There 
were  a  few  girl  ushers  in  tight-fitting  tunics  standing  against 
the  wall,  and  a  dribble  of  people  coming  in  through  the  big 
entrance  doors.  They  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

He  kept  his  ears  cocked  for  a  cry,  a  commotion,  the  sound 
of  a  woman’s  angry  voice  behind  him,  but  none  came.  He 
moved  slowly — tantahzing  himself  now  with  his  own  slow¬ 
ness,  dallying  with  the  dangers  he  still  ran — under  the  amber- 
tinted  lights  toward  the  door.  Inside  the  hot,  airless  raincoat 
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wrapped  incongruously  about  his  thin  frame  he  felt  his  body 
grow  warm  and  sticky.  “Let  them  come!”  he  thought  de¬ 
fiantly,  and  then  found  that  he  must  have  spoken  the  thought 
aloud,  for  one  of  the  ushers  turned  to  look  at  him.  He  twisted 
his  wide,  loose-muscled  mouth  into  a  deprecatory  grin  and 
moved  a  little  faster.  There  was  no  pursuit. 

In  the  street  he  stood  a  moment,  dazed  by  the  transition 
from  darkness  to  midafternoon,  too  excited  still  to  remember 
at  first  where  he  was.  Then  he  saw  that  it  was  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  the  street  was  tramping  with  people.  “The  httle 
devil!”  he  thought.  “The  little  devil!  She  knows  what  it’s  all 
about,  all  right!”  His  mouth  tasted  dry  and  there  was  a  feeling 
of  pressure  behind  his  eyes.  He  set  out  walking  bhndly,  the 
sights  and  sounds  around  him  coming  thumpingly  against  his 
consciousness  yet  never  quite  penetrating  it,  hke  seas  break¬ 
ing  against  a  wall. 

“Then  she  puts  on  the  frightened  act,”  he  thought.  Across 
the  street  was  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  building.  He 
had  been  here  before.  On  his  right  was  a  sandwich  bar,  its 
busy  interior  wide  open  to  the  street,  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
it  clotted  with  loitering  men.  He  stared  at  them  as  he  passed, 
wagging  his  head  balefully.  “At  that  age,  too,”  he  muttered, 
stiU  thinking  of  the  little  girl. 

He  laughed  his  thin,  giggling  laugh,  and  a  woman  glanced 
at  him.  He  looked  away  nervously;  then,  a  pace  or  two  past 
her,  he  turned  to  stare  after  her.  A  plump  piece,  all  right,  in 
her  thin,  spotted  dress  sticking  tight  to  Ae  hips.  And  under 
that  only  the  swelhng,  naked  body.  “And  they  walk  the 
streets!”  he  thought,  and  then  suddenly  the  heat,  the  noise, 
the  little  girl  and  the  men  and  the  glancing  woman  all  fused 
to  form  one  emotion.  “Filth!”  he  exclaimed  fiercely  aloud, 
and  stretching  his  arm  straight  out  before  him,  he  clenched  his 
hand  into  a  fist. 

Then  he  opened  his  hand  gently,  tenderly,  and  let  his  arm 
drop  slowly  to  his  side.  Abruptly  all  his  self-possession  had 
returned,  and  he  walked  now  so  unctuously  at  ease  that  he 
seemed  to  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own,  from  within 
which  he  looked  out  shrewdly  and  tolerantly  on  the  hurrying 
figures  around  him.  “With  the  kindest  intentions  in  the 
world,”  he  thought. 
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He  paced  onward  slowly,  feeling  the  sun,  the  summer  air, 
watching  the  passers-by  present  themselves  casually  before 
him  and  disappear.  A  young  man  and  a  girl  walking  side  by 
side,  saying  things  and  laughing  together.  Two  women  just 
entering  a  delicatessen  store.  A  man  in  a  drugstore  doorway, 
lighting  a  cigar.  Another  man,  leaning  against  an  areaway 
raihng,  reading  a  newspaper.  There  was  no  harm  in  any  of 
them;  or  what  harm  there  was  he  could  control,  he  could 
palliate,  as  if  by  a  personal  shiningness,  just  by  being  there. 

Behind  him  he  could  hear  the  developing  roar  of  an  L  train. 
It  passed  over  him,  rushed  onward.  He  was  on  Third  Avenue, 
then.  Or  maybe  it  was  Sixth.  Anyway,  he  had  been  here  be¬ 
fore. 

When  he  looked  about  him  again,  the  elevated  structure 
still  filled  the  street  beside  him,  but  he  seemed  to  have  gotten 
into  a  region  of  warehouses  and  factories.  He  had  the  feeling 
that  he  must  have  been  walking  for  a  long  time. 

But  the  little  girl,  at  first  glance,  looked  almost  as  if  she 
might  be  the  same  one.  Then  he  reahzed  that  it  couldn’t  be, 
though  the  Kght  cotton  dress  she  had  on  was  something  the 
same  color.  This  little  girl  seemed  shorter  and  chunkier.  She 
was  bouncing  a  ball,  solemnly  and  tirelessly,  against  the  wall 
of  a  wooden  shedlike  structure,  a  little  way  down  the  side 
street  from  the  corner  on  which  he  stood.  There  was  no  one  else 
about.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  he  started  walking  toward  her. 

As  he  approached,  he  could  hear  her  coimting.  “Thirty- 
four,  thirty-five,  thirty-six,  thirty-seven,”  she  said,  then  she 
dropped  the  ball.  She  scurried  to  retrieve  it  and  began  bounc¬ 
ing  and  counting  again.  “One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  .  .  .” 

Mr  Flent  had  put  on  his  kindliest  smile.  He  knew  how  easy 
it  was  to  frighten  these  little  ones.  “Hello,”  he  said. 

The  httle  girl  stopped  and  looked  up  in  surprise  at  the 
strange  voice,  and  the  strange  face  bending  over  her.  But  she 
was  not  frightened.  “Hello,”  she  said. 

“Wdiat  are  you  doing?”  said  Mr  Flent. 

She  looked  up  at  him  seriously,  impressed  by  this  adult 
interest  in  her  game.  “Practicing,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  practicing,”  said  Mr  Flent.  She  was  delicious,  really 
delicious.  “Practicing  what?”  he  asked,  but  before  she  could 
answer  he  went  on.  “And  doesn’t  it  make  you  thirsty?” 
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She  considered  that.  “No,”  said  the  little  girl. 

Mr  Flent  made  his  large  eyes  look  wider.  “Oh,  doesn’t  it?” 
he  said.  “Well,  now,  you’re  the  first  little  girl  I  ever  did  see 
that  wasn’t  always  tHrsty  for  a  nice  ice-cream  soda.  Most 
little  girls  are  always  thirsty  for  a  nice  ice-cream  soda.” 

He  paused  and  stared  down  at  her,  smihng  compeUingly. 
Her  eyes  had  grown  large  and  wistful,  and  when  she  spoke 
her  voice  was  a  httle  muffled,  as  if  it  came  from  some  well  of 
innocence.  “I  Hke  ice-cream  sodas,  too,”  she  said. 

“Do  you  now?”  said  Mr  Flent  and  giggled  roguishly.  She 
was  a  cute  httle  thing,  all  right.  “Well,  then  you  shall  have 
one,”  and  suddenly  brisk  and  authoritative,  he  held  out  his 
hand  for  her  to  take.  “Come  along,  then,”  he  said.  “We’ll 
just  skip  down  to  the  corner  together  and  have  one.  A  nice  big 
strawberry  ice-cream  soda.  Come  along,”  he  said  as  she  stiU 
hesitated.  “If  we  hurry,  nobody  whl  ever  know.  Mamma 
needn’t  know.  Nobody  ’U  know.  Maybe  we’ll  have  two,”  he 
said.  “If  we  hurry.” 

“I  want  pineapple,”  she  said  and  put  her  hand  in  his.  As 
they  started  away,  however,  she  stopped  suddenly.  “Oh, 
where’s  Dixie?”  she  said.  “I  can’t  leave  Dixie.”  Mr  Flent 
stared  at  her.  The  touch  of  her  hand,  her  confidingness,  had 
worked  on  him  until  now  he  was  trembling  almost  visibly. 
And  here  she  was,  pulhng  the  delaying  act.  Or  maybe  she 
really  only  needed  coaxing.  He  couldn’t  be  sure.  The  venge¬ 
fulness,  the  fierce  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  iniquity,  was  rising 
in  him  now,  and  even  as  he  looked  down  at  her,  her  face  and 
her  expression  seemed  to  fluctuate  as  if  seen  in  an  uneven 
mirror,  changing  from  innocence  to  guile,  from  trustingness  to 
sly  coquetry — changing  faster  and  faster,  faster  even  than  his 
breathing,  until  he  almost  lost  sight  of  her  features  in  the  blur. 

But  he  mustn’t  frighten  her.  Whatever  her  game  is,  he 
thought,  I  can  play  it;  let  her  play  her  game,  I’ll  play  mine. 
He  brought  his  smile  to  bear  on  her.  “We  haven’t  time,”  he 
said  cajolingly,  “if  we  want  to  get  that  nice  ice-cream  soda.” 
He  still  held  her  hand  tightly,  but  not  too  tightly,  in  his  and 
kept  drawing  her  gently  after  him  down  the  street. 

“We  must  hurry,”  he  said;  and  pulled  a  little  harder,  but 
she  StiU  hung  back  and  he  could  see  that  she  was  getting 
frightened,  so  he  stopped.  These  young  ones,  he  thought,  you 
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must  handle  them  delicately:  young,  but  the  youngest  of 
them  as  touchy  as  a  queen.  Down  the  street  he  saw  a  woman 
in  a  gray  wrapper  standing  watching  him  intently.  “  WeU,”  he 
said,  and  the  httle  girl  looked  up  obediently  into  his  wide 
bright  smile.  “Well.  Who  is  Dixie?”  He  made  his  eyebrows 
arch  very  high. 

“He’s  my  dog,”  said  the  little  girl,  so  seriously  that  Mr 
Flent  was  convinced  of  her  iimocence  aU  over  again.  “Your 
dog,  is  he!”  he  exclaimed,  and — ^he  couldn’t  help  it — ^he 
squatted  down  beside  her,  his  tight-buttoned  raincoat  flopping 
out  awkwardly  around  him  on  the  sidewalk,  his  face  close  to 
hers.  He  couldn’t  help  laughing. 

The  little  girl  stared  at  him,  a  Httle  dismayed  by  his  sudden 
gesture.  “He  isn’t  reaUy  my  dog,”  she  said.  “He  belongs  to 
Mr  Kramer,  the  dehcatessen-store  man.  But  he  lets  me  play 
with  him.  I  told  him  I’d  be  careful  of  him.” 

This  was  deUcious.  Down  the  street  Mr  Flent  could  see  the 
woman  in  gray  talking  to  another  woman,  and  both  of  them 
looking  up  his  way,  but  he  couldn’t  help  it:  he  put  his  two 
hands  on  her  shoulders  and  gave  her  a  playful  little  shake, 
then  let  his  hands  sHde  affectionately  down  over  her  body. 
Under  the  thin  dress  he  could  feel  the  smaU  bones,  the  flesh 
soft  as  wax.  It  made  him  feel  young  again.  “Mr  Kramer’s 
dog,  then,”  he  said,  and  he  couldn’t  help  laughing  louder. 
Then  he  sobered  suddenly  and  made  his  eyes  get  wide. 

“But  we  can’t  bring  a  dog  into  the  candy  store,  you  know,” 
he  said  and  got  up  to  his  feet  and  took  her  hand  again.  Down 
the  street  the  two  women  had  started  walking  slowly  toward 
him.  He  began  speaking  a  Httle  faster.  “We’ll  have  to  leave 
him  behind  this  time,  I  guess,”  he  said  and  made  his  eyes 
twinkle.  “What  would  a  doggie  want  with  an  ice-cream  soda, 
an3nvay?”  And  he  bobbed  his  head  down  at  her  quickly,  so 
that  his  nose  would  have  rubbed  against  hers  if  she  hadn’t 
drawn  back  a  Httle.  “This  time,”  he  said,  with  an  almost 
loverHke  cadence  in  his  voice,  “it  will  be  just  us  two  alone.” 
He  could  see  the  awe  and  the  fearful  fascination  growing  in 
her  eyes.  “Like  that?”  he  said  and  gave  her  a  moment  to  let 
it  sink  in.  “Come  along,  then,”  he  said  and,  stiU  holding  her 
hand,  started  down  the  street. 

But  instead  of  obeying,  she  hung  back.  He  could  feel  the 
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weight  of  her,  with  her  feet  planted  stiff  on  the  pavement; 
without  looking  at  her,  he  could  feel  her  eyes,  and  the  fear  in 
them,  fixed  staring  on  his  face.  Not  one  thing  but  many 
things  had  combined  to  confuse  her — the  touch  of  his  hands 
on  her  body,  the  strange  bobbings  up  and  down,  the  face  held 
so  close  to  hers,  the  reasonless  laughter — and  now  the  sudden 
tug  on  her  arm  brought  them  all  to  focus  and  before  he  had 
made  three  steps  she  burst  out  with  a  cry  of  pure  terror.  “No! 
No!”  she  screamed.  “I  won’t  go  with  you.  I  won’t.  I  won’t 
go.” 

Mr  Flent’s  first  feeling  was  one  of  high  rage.  He  had  been 
tricked  again,  he  had  been  played  for  a  fool,  and,  the  smile 
gone,  he  bent  down  again  face  to  face  with  her.  “You  bitch!” 
he  cried,  almost  beside  himself.  “You  think  you  can  get  away 
with  that!”  And  seizing  her  about  the  waist  he  actually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  heaving  her  up  under  one  arm,  feet  kicking,  arms 
flailing,  mouth  screaming;  he  had  been  ready  to  run  with  her, 
but  when  he  straightened  again  one  glance  around  told  him 
he  could  never  get  away  with  it. 

Behind  him  the  two  women  were  running  and  yelling  some¬ 
thing.  On  the  stoop  of  a  house  across  the  way  a  man  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves  had  thrown  down  his  newspaper  and  was  starting 
down  the  steps.  At  the  other  end  of  the  block  two  men  at  the 
curbstone  had  stopped,  surprised  by  the  commotion,  and  had 
turned  to  look;  soon  they  would  be  running.  And  beyond  them 
he  could  see  others,  still  moving  this  way  and  that  uncon¬ 
cernedly,  but  they  were  his  enemies,  too,  and  soon  they,  too, 
would  be  running,  running  to  rend  him. 

He  dropped  the  girl,  giving  her  a  cufi  as  he  did  so  that  sent 
her  sprawling.  “Filth!”  he  screamed  at  her  and  ran  a  few 
steps  forward,  then  turned  and  ran  back  the  way  he  had  come. 
He  was  in  a  strange  world,  in  that  narrow  block,  and  it  was  a 
world  full  of  his  enemies,  but  the  fury  had  taken  hold  of  him, 
and  he  knew  that  his  wrath  was  greater  than  theirs,  he  knew 
that  he  was  invincible.  It  was  to  punish  such  as  these  that  he 
had  been  placed  upon  the  earth. 

He  ran  back  past  the  girl,  but  she  had  crawled  hastily  out 
of  his  path.  Shaking  his  fists  and  screaming,  he  charged 
straight  at  the  two  women:  the  mere  impact  of  his  madness 
was  enough  to  scatter  them.  “Filth!  Filth,  all  of  you!”  he 
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yelled  and  ran  past  them  so  close  he  could  feel  the  flap  of  his 
raincoat  against  their  skirts.  They  didn’t  touch  him;  they 
dared  not,  but  the  moment  he  had  passed  them,  he  heard 
them  begin  their  shouting  again.  Like  a  white  flash  in  the  red 
haze  around  him  he  saw  the  face  of  a  man  just  coming  out  of 
an  area  entrance  as  he  passed.  There  was  a  louder  shout  be¬ 
hind  him  and  an  arm  reached  out  for  him,  but  he  struck  it 
aside;  something  whizzed  past  him  and  thumped  on  the  side¬ 
walk  ahead  of  him.  Then  he  was  running  free,  with  the  bare 
street  between  him  and  the  corner. 

He  reached  the  corner  and  doubled  it.  It  was  under  the  L, 
where  he  had  been  before,  and  only  a  block  or  two  down  the 
street  he  could  see  the  steps  of  a  station.  Behind  him,  he 
could  hear  the  shouting  feet  of  his  pursuers,  but  behind  that 
he  heard  another  sound:  the  sound  of  an  L  train,  far  down  the 
tracks  but  approaching.  He  knew  he  could  outwit  them  yet. 

There  were  only  a  few  people  waiting  on  the  platform.  They 
saw  him — a  thin,  long-nosed,  disheveled  man,  with  a  face 
streaming  sweat  and  a  raincoat  that  flapped  wildly  about  his 
legs  as  he  ran — come  scrambhng  up  the  steps,  pause  a 
moment  before  the  turnstiles,  and  then,  as  the  train’s  ap¬ 
proach  grew  louder,  vault  clumsily  over  them  and  come  burst¬ 
ing  out  on  the  platform.  They  heard  the  man  in  the  change 
booth  give  an  angry  shout. 

Mr  Flent  heard  it,  too.  Though  he  did  not  know  it,  the 
chase  had  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  elevated  stairs,  but  the 
shout  meant  only  pursuit  to  him,  and  even  if  he  had  not 
heard  it,  it  was  doubtful  if  he  could  have  stopped  now.  He  had 
become  an  automaton;  fear  was  all  around  him  and  he  a 
mere  running  thing,  escaping:  all  he  saw  was  the  white  faces 
on  either  side  of  him  and,  down  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  the 
blunt  front  of  the  L  train,  swiftly  approaching.  Blind  to  all 
but  that,  he  ran  toward  it. 

Those  on  the  platform  saw  him  do  it,  but  they  never  knew 
what  he  was  doing  until  it  was  too  late.  They  saw  him  run  to 
the  edge  and  run  off  it,  and  then— his  legs  and  arms  still  work¬ 
ing  frantically,  his  raincoat  flattened  against  his  scrawny  back 
— they  saw  his  body  thump,  in  midair,  against  the  front  of  the 
train.  It  seemed  to  hang  there  a  moment,  as  if  impaled;  then 
his  head  snapped  back,  the  face  white,  but  the  forehead 
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bloody  where  it  had  slammed  against  the  metal;  his  knees 
jerked  upward  and  outward;  the  body  began  to  fall. 

The  brakes  were  on,  and  the  whole  train  was  shrieking  and 
shuddering  under  the  drag  of  them,  but  it  had  coasted  haK- 
way  into  the  station  before  it  came  to  a  halt.  Long  before 
that,  the  body  was  under  the  wheels. 
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A  LL  day  long  old  Mrs  Elmer  Knowles  rocked  on  the  porch 
xl.  of  the  big  house  and  vowed  she  would  have  no  tenants 
next  summer.  She  had  Lived  to  see  her  guest  houses  used  as 
bungalows  by  foreigners  from  the  city  who  didn’t  know  how 
to  behave  like  decent  Americans.  Yes,  terrible  days  had  come 
to  the  country  when  the  Knowles  of  Knowlesville  had  been 
reduced  to  such  a  condition.  The  town  and  the  lake  were 
named  after  them;  but  what  did  that  mean  to  the  foreigners? 
She  always  thought  of  her  tenants  as  the  foreigners,  the  Jews, 
the  Swedes,  the  Italians,  instead  of  by  their  names. 

Right  now  the  two  Swede  girls  were  diving  from  their  pier. 

“Ooh,  Elsie,  watch  me  bellywhop,”  the  younger  child 

S  C  d 

“Awroopdedoop,”  Elsie  cried.  “This  pier  isn’t  so  good  for 
diving  like  Mrs  Knowles’s  pier.  Awroopdedoop.”  Elsie’s  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  fun  was  founded  on  the  scream  awroopdedoop. 

Mrs  Knowles  shuddered.  Before  the  summer  would  be  over, 
she  would  be  driven  mad  by  Elsie.  She  thought  proudly  of  her 
two  granddaughters,  Phyllis  and  Elizabeth.  Phyllis  and 
Elizabeth  were  httle  ladies. 

Sunlight  ricocheted  in  yellow  shafts  from  the  arms  of  the 
Swede  girls  as  they  swam  the  crawl.  They  squirted  water  from 
between  their  teeth  with  raucous  satisfaction. 

The  Swede  boat  rowed  past  the  swimmers,  the  father  at  the 
oars,  the  son  trolling  for  bass  with  a  heavy  sea  line. 

“Catch  any  fish.  Paw?”  Elsie  yelled.  She  splashed  water 

into  the  boat.  “Awroopdedoop.”  ,  .  i  j 

The  man  at  the  oars  heaved  upright.  He  seemed  baked 
and  groggy  from  the  sun.  “Go  away.  We  got  a  bass 
nine  hooks,  children.  You  want  your  skin  ripped  on,  chil- 

^  The  boat  rowed  on,  and  Mrs  Knowles  sniffed  disgustedly. 
Before  breakfast  and  after  breakfast  and  going  strong  at 
twilight.  These  city  people  didn’t  know  how  to  fish  and  they 
refused  her  hired  man’s  advice,  as  if  they  knew  all  about 
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everything.  They  acted  as  if  sky  and  water  and  woods  had 
been  especially  built  like  a  playground  for  their  use  over  the 
summer.  They  should  have  realized  that  for  years  and  years 
the  lake  was  Knowles  property,  but  they  realized  nothing. 
Only  two  days  ago  this  imp  Elsie  had  said:  “Mrs  Knowles, 
can  we  use  your  big  canoe?  You  never  use  it.”  These  foreign¬ 
ers  would  only  be  content  when  they  moved  into  her  own 
house. 

Now,  out  of  the  middle  guest  house  where  once  the  state 
senator  had  vacationed,  the  Itahan  father  came  rushing.  He 
moved  with  the  speed  of  a  fat  fast  man;  his  white  knickers 
were  dazzling. 

“Pa,”  his  oldest  son  cried  in  agony.  “Don’t  leave  me.” 
Bang  went  the  screen  door  as  the  oldest  son  pursued  his 
father. 

“Don’t  leave  me,”  the  second  son  shouted.  Bang  went 
the  screen  door. 

“Mama,  they’re  leaving  me,”  the  third  and  smallest  son 
bawled.  “I  don’t  want  no  cocoa.  They’re  leaving  me.”  Bang 
went  the  screen  door. 

At  the  end  of  the  pier  the  father  set  up  a  tin  can.  “Learn  to 
shoot,”  he  commanded  with  the  zeal  of  a  Daniel  Boone. 

His  sons  sprinted  back  to  the  bungalow.  Bang.  Bang.  Bang. 
They  returned  with  the  air  rifles  and  aimed  carefuUy.  Plingk. 
Plingk.  Plingk. 

Mrs  Knowles’s  tired  gray  eyes  were  hypnotized  with  atten¬ 
tion  like  those  of  a  small  child  at  a  three-ring  circus.  But 
finally  she  shifted  her  gaze  to  the  third  bungalow.  The  Jews’ 
police  dog,  Julius,  had  begun  to  bark  viciously  at  the  faint 
bay  of  a  hound  miles  distant.  And  she  knew  that  soon  she 
would  hear  Julius’  master’s  voice.  She  loathed  it  as  much  as 
Elsie’s  awroopdedoop. 

“Come  here,  Julius.”  A  husky  boy  of  nineteen  trottfid  out 
of  his  bungalow.  He  was  Julius’  master  by  right  of  endurance. 
He  threw  a  branch  into  the  lake,  but  instead  of  leaping  to  re¬ 
trieve  it,  the  police  dog  loped  down  from  the  end  of  the  pier, 
dodged  his  master  and  cannoned  across  Mrs  Knowles’s  lawn. 

Disgraceful  dog,  Mrs  Knowles  thought.  And  a  disgraceful 
boy.  He  wears  nothing  but  swimming  trunks.  Hasn’t  he  any 
other  clothes? 
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“Come  here,  Julius,”  the  boy  shouted.  “Wow,  you  mutt! 
Wait  ’U I  catch  you.  Come  here  before  I  lose  my  temper.” 

Mrs  Knowles  watched  the  muscles  shape  and  unshape  in 
the  boy’s  legs  as  he  sprinted,  his  blond  face  red  from  sun  and 
fury.  A  wild  boy.  And  if  her  only  grandson,  Reynold,  wasn’t 
disciplined  ...  But  Reynold  was  only  eleven.  Their  was  some 
hope  that  Reynold  would  grow  up  to  be  a  real  Knowles  and 
not  a  wild  Indian. 

“Come  here.  It’s  your  last  chance  to  be  a  good  mutt,”  the 
boy  bellowed,  but  the  dog  never  seemed  to  have  heard  him. 
He  changed  his  tactics  and  pleaded.  “Nice  mutt.  Nice 
doggie.” 

Juhus  advanced  across  the  lawn,  wagging  his  tail  doggishly 
but  looking  like  a  wolf.  The  boy  retreated  into  the  lake  and 
yelled  as  if  he  were  cowing  a  cage  of  hons.  “Come  on  swim¬ 
ming,  nice  h’l  doggie.” 

“Tie  Juhus  up,”  his  mother  ordered.  As  always,  she  was 
reading  on  the  front  porch  of  her  bungalow.  “And  then  get 
some  svm.”  Her  two  daughters  were  rubbing  ohve  oil  on  their 
arms. 

Mrs  Knowles  thought  that  the  blonde  girls  didn’t  look  like 
Jews.  But  only  crazy  Jews  would  sit  in  the  sun  all  day  and 
own  such  a  dog.  Everyone  knew  that  dogs  were  exactly  like 
their  masters.  She  had  never  seen  such  energy  as  the  Jews  and 
their  dog  had.  It  wasn’t  right.  People  she  knew  didn’t  have 
such  energy. 

And  suddenly  Mrs  Knowles  stopped  rocking,  my,  the 
fishing  and  swimming  Swedes,  the  shooting  Italians,  the 
crazy  Jews  and  their  crazier  dog  owned  Knowles  Lake  be¬ 
cause  they  never  got  tired.  She  fought  the  notion  out  of  con¬ 
sciousness  because  with  it  there  was  another  idea  she  didn  t 
like.  The  Knowleses,  most  of  them,  were  tired.  The  Knowleses 
werei^t  like  their  grandfathers  any  more. 

But  on  Friday  night  the  real  owners  arrived  and  Mrs 
Knowles’s  big  house  seemed  to  be  the  big  house  of  twenty 
years  ago  when  her  husband  had  been  alive.  Her  weak  body 
became  strong  with  the  strength  of  seeing  her  daughter  Mabel 
and  Mabel’s  husband  and  children  Phyllis  and  Elizabeth,  and 
her  son  Alfred,  his  wife  and  his  son  Reynold.  She  kissed  Phyl¬ 
lis  and  Elizabeth,  but  Reynold  pulled  back. 
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“I’m  no  girl,”  Reynold  complained.  He  was  a  stocky  boy 
and  would  be  a  heavier,  stronger  man  than  his  father. 

“I’m  not  a  girl,”  his  mother  corrected. 

“You  are  so,”  Reynold  cried. 

“  Reynold,”  his  father  said  sternly. 

Yes,  it  was  like  the  old  days,  the  good  days  of  youth  and 
possession.  It  was  heartening  to  see  Alfred  and  Mabel  and 
their  families.  She  could  almost  forget  they  were  all  living  on 
the  last  rag-ends  of  big  properties  and  enterprises.  And  when 
they  sat  down  together  in  the  dining  room,  Mrs  Knowles 
again  felt  they  were  back  in  the  days  of  strength.  The  lights 
were  bright,  and  they  conversed  in  a  glowing  radiance  of 
hearth  and  home  and  family. 

“Let’s  all  paddle  out  in  the  big  canoe  after  dinner,”  Mrs 
Knowles  suggested.  “We  haven’t  done  that  in  ever  so  long.” 

“Can  I  paddle  too.  Grandma?”  Reynold  gripped  his  soup 
spoon  as  if  it  were  a  paddle  and  began  to  churn  up  the  green 
lake  of  his  pea  soup. 

“  Stop  that,”  his  father  commanded.  Then  he  smiled  in  a 
lazy  way  at  Mrs  Knowles.  “But  what  for.  Mother?” 

And  all  the  adults,  Alfred  and  his  wife,  Mabel  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  seemed  to  be  amused  as  if  Mrs  Knowles’s  suggestion 
were  the  whim  of  a  child.  Even  her  two  granddaughters, 
Phyllis  and  Ehzabeth,  followed  the  lead  of  the  grownups  and 
smiled  like  prim,  conservative  people.  Mrs  Knowles  suddenly 
detested  their  almost  lack  of  energy.  It  wasn’t  the  old  days, 
and  she  smiled  with  all  her  deepest  love  at  Reynold.  Reynold 
was  the  only  Knowles  who  had  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors. 

After  dinner,  when  the  four  adults  sat  down  to  bridge,  Mrs 
Knowles  led  her  three  grandchildren  out  on  the  porch.  Almost 
immediately  Elsie  ran  over. 

“You  want  to  play  with  us?”  Elsie  said.  “We  need  more 
kids.” 

Elizabeth  answered  in  a  snobbish  voice,  a  perfect  imitation 
of  her  mother’s.  “No,  thank  you.” 

“Awroopdedoop.”  She  stuck  out  her  tongue.  “Sissies. 
Sissies.  Sissies.  You’re  all  sissies.” 

“Who’s  a  sissy?”  Reynold  demanded.  “Can  I  play. 
Grandma?  It’s  no  fun  with  Phyllis  and  Elizabeth.” 

“Yes,  dear.”  Mrs  Knowles  was  amused  and  a  little  hurt  at 
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the  surprise  her  granddaughters  showed.  They  were  so  spot¬ 
less,  so  languid,  such  pink  small  ladies.  They  weren’t  even  a 
little  bit  like  the  Elizabeths  and  Phyllises  after  whom  they 
had  been  named.  The  first  Ehzabeth  Knowles  had  given  birtli 
to  ten  children,  and  at  seventy  years  still  had  been  midwife 
for  the  whole  country.  The  first  Phyllis  had  been  lost  one  week 
in  the  forests,  but  when  the  searching  party  foimd  her,  she  had 
been  hale  and  hearty.  She  had  built  herself  a  lean-to  and  made 
snares  for  rabbits.  She  had  built  a  fire  and  kept  it  going  and 
greeted  the  frantic  searchers  calmly. 

Mrs  Knowles’s  heart  fiUed  with  a  vast  and  surging  remem¬ 
bering.  The  old  days,  the  days  of  hearsay  and  legend  and 
faded  letters  from  another  century.  Once,  Ae  Knowleses  had 
been  strong.  Her  husband’s  grandfather  had  first  come  into 
the  wilderness,  and  her  husband’s  father  had  owned  the 
forests,  owned  the  sawmill,  owned  the  factory  that  had  made 
wood  chemicals,  but  her  husband  had  lived  on  his  invest¬ 
ments.  And  then  had  come  the  terrible  arguments  when  her 
husband  had  sold  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  and  later  the 
north  shore,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  more  stocks  and 
bonds.  She  didn’t  want  to  sell,  but  they  had  been  great  mano¬ 
rial  days.  Twenty  and  thirty  guests  used  to  stay  with  them  in 
the  big  house  for  weeks  on  end.  During  the  day  they  would 
fish  and  hunt.  They  would  ride  the  horses  along  the  sunlit 
trails.  At  night  they  would  board  the  houseboat  anchored  in 
the  lake  and  sing  under  the  five-pointed  wilderness  of  stars. 
But  it  was  all  gone  into  the  grave.  Oh,  God,  that  her  husband’s 
grave  could  hold  so  much:  forests  and  lands  and  fortunes! 
And  yet  her  son  and  daughter  still  pretended  that  there  had 
been  no  change. 

As  the  twilight  massed  like  snowdrift  against  the  buildings, 
Reynold  shouted  as  loud  as  Elsie,  and  Mrs  Knowles  grew  a 
little  more  cheerful  watching  him  lark  about  on  the  lawn. 
Thank  heaven  one  of  her  grandchildren  had  as  much  sap  to 
him  as  the  Knowleses  of  long  ago!  She  glanced  at  Elizabeth 
and  Phyllis  seated  like  two  miniature  ladies  next  to  her,  and 
with  an  unwincing  honesty  she  knew  why  Reynold  was  her 
favorite.  Reynold  had  as  much  sap  to  him  as  the  children  of 
the  foreigners. 

“Watch  out  the  ninfantry,”  he  kept  shouting. 
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“Bing  bing  bing,”  Elsie’s  brother  screamed. 

And  led  by  Elsie  they  all  dashed  over  to  the  porch.  “  G’wan, 
ask  her,”  Elsie  prompted. 

“We  want  the  big  canoe,”  Reynold  said.  Then  he  capered 
toward  the  boathouse  with  Elsie’s  brothers  careening  after 
him,  kicking  their  knees  high  like  horses.  Elsie  smiled  at  Mrs 
Knowles. 

“Let’s  have  it,  Mrs  Knowles,”  she  asked. 

“You’re  too  young,  child,  to  be  in  a  canoe.” 

“Giddyap,”  Elsie  cried  and  galloped  after  her  army. 

It  was  black  now  and  the  children  were  playing  with  glow¬ 
worms  in  glasses.  The  green  eerie  hght  frohcked  aU  over  the 
lawn  as  the  children  ran  about  with  their  lanterns.  Her  heart 
expanded  with  the  strength  of  this  newest  generation,  wi^ 
their  brave  voices,  rich  and  furious  with  innocence.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  ready  to  voyage  out  in  the  big  canoe,  her  Re5Tiold 
among  them.  Yes,  they  were  willing.  She  began  to  think  of  the 
canoe  as  a  rule  to  measure  with.  Oh,  what  a  strange  evening, 
and  if  it  was  not  for  her  love  for  Re)mold  she  would  never  have 
understood  so  many  things.  Reynold  was  the  lens  through 
which  she  was  beginning  to  see  lie  past  and  future. 

One  afternoon,  after  Reynold  had  returned  to  town,  the 
Swede  children  took  possession  of  the  Knowles  pier.  Mrs 
Knowles  walked  down  to  the  smiling  children,  feehng  futile 
before  their  positive  ownership.  “Don’t  you  think  you  should 
swim  from  your  own  pier?” 

“No,”  said  Elsie.  “This  pier’s  better.  You  can  dive  off  this 
pier  and  you  can’t  dive  so  good  off  our  pier.  We  won’t  hurt 
your  pier  and  we  won’t  hurt  your  old  canoe.”  She  dove  in. 
Her  two  small  brothers  held  their  noses,  galloped  down  the 
pier  like  ponies  and  jumped  in  after  her. 

Mrs  Knowles  sighed.  Elsie  was  too  fresh,  but  it  was  easier 
to  forgive  Elsie  than  her  two  granddaughters. 

And  having  taken  over  the  pier,  the  next  week  end  Elsie 
naturally  led  her  partisans  onto  Mrs  Knowles’s  lawn  and 
shouted  for  Reynold.  It  was  night  and  time  to  play.  Soon  she 
was  ordering  the  small  Italian  boys  and  the  Jewish  girls  to 
come  over  until  the  dark  swarmed  with  children  like  toad¬ 
stools  newly  sprung  up  after  a  shower.  They  played  tag,  and 
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their  voices  shrieked  and  gurgled  and  tinkled  like  bells. 
Reynold’s  father  hurried  from  the  living  room.  “Reynold,” 
he  cried.  “  Stop  that  infernal  rioting.” 

Mrs  Knowles  laughed  when  Reynold,  invisible  but  rebelli¬ 
ous,  bellowed:  “Awroopdedoop.” 

“Reynold.”  But  now  there  was  no  reply,  Reynold  hiding 
in  the  night  as  if  in  a  cave.  His  father  patted  the  heads  of 
PhyUis  and  Elizabeth.  “Thank  heaven,  you  children  aren’t 
like  your  cousin.”  He  returned  to  his  bridge  game. 

The  next  day  Mrs  Knowles  had  been  watching  the  Italian 
father  skin  a  woodchuck  and  later  he  had  come  over  with  the 
pink  meat  in  a  bowl. 

“How  you  eat  woodchuck?  How  you  prepare  him?” 

“Parboil  it,  Mr  Pagano.  But  I  must  first  warn  you  the 
meat  is  very  gamy.  Years  ago  we  used  to  break  it  down.” 
Mrs  Knowles  glanced  at  the  other  Knowleses  on  the  porch. 
How  motionless,  how  refined  they  were.  Her  son  and  his  wife. 
Her  daughter  and  her  husband.  Her  granddaughters.  And 
none  of  them  were  even  glancing  at  the  Italian.  Only  Reynold 
stared  with  fascination. 

“When  my  wife  prepare,  it  ’U  be  fine,”  the  Italian  said 
simply.  “What  better  to  eat  than  God’s  little  animals  in  the 
field?” 

“Did  you  shoot  him  yourself?”  Reynold  asked. 

“Yes  sir.”  His  eyes  ghttered  with  the  hunter’s  lust  for 
blood.  He  was  as  remorseless  as  any  old-timer  Knowles  who 
had  tracked  down  bear  in  the  steep  ridges,  as  remorseless  as 
Reynold,  who  was  now  aiming  an  imaginary  rifle  at  the  wood¬ 
chuck  meat.  And  now  for  the  first  time  Mrs  Knowles  under¬ 
stood  her  tenants.  They  were  all  like  pioneers  up  here  in  the 
country.  They  had  the  strength,  the  getup,  of  the  Knowleses 
who  had  settled  the  county  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  were 
crude,  they  were  violent,  they  weren’t  as  elegant  as  the 
present-day  Knowleses.  But  they  possessed  the  endurance, 
the  solidity,  of  Reynold’s  great-great-grandfathers.  And  above 
all  Mrs  Knowles  loved  strength  and  courage  in  human 
beings. 

“Missus  Knowles,”  the  hunter  said  hurriedly  as  if  he  must 
retreat  from  the  battery  of  condemning  Knowleses,  “I  have 
company  and  I  wonder  if  you  loan  me  the  big  canoe?” 
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“Of  course  Mr  Pagano.  We  don’t  use  it.  We  only  play 
bridge  nowadays.” 

The  night  was  moonlit,  the  air  scented  with  laurel  and  pine 
so  that  all  the  earth  was  fragrant.  The  Italians,  man  and  ^e, 
their  two  guests,  their  children,  slipped  out  toward  the  middle 
of  the  lake  where  the  houseboat  had  once  been  anchored,  for¬ 
gotten  and  unbehevable  now  as  Noah’s  Ark.  The  canoe  moved 
with  a  fatality,  an  ease,  that  was  like  a  happy  fortune.  The 
paddles  dipped,  many,  many  paddles,  even  Ae  children  had 
paddles,  and  the  canoe  became  a  mirage  seen  across  the  un¬ 
believable  stillness.  The  green  peaks  and  the  copper  sky  were 
twilight.  The  voices  that  had  been  dim  sounding  from  the 
nostalgic  distance  as  if  permeated  with  the  dying  hght,  gray, 
violet,  now  surged  with  the  heartbreak  of  music  heard  on 
water,  full-throated  harmony  of  male  and  female  and  the 
choir  voice  of  the  children  .  .  .  Santa  Lucia,  Santa  Lucia  .  .  . 
Mrs  Knowles,  sitting  on  her  porch,  dabbed  her  eyes  with  a 
tiny  handkerchief. 

These  people  were  striking  root  in  America  as  the  Knowleses 
had  struck  root  generations  ago.  For  the  first  time  she  didn’t 
think  of  the  tenants  as  the  Jews,  the  Swedes,  the  Italians,  but 
as  the  Bergmans  and  the  Larsens  and  Paganos.  New  names. 
The  world  belonged  to  her  grandson  Reynold  and  to  the 
strong  of  his  generation.  The  canoe  belonged  to  those  who 
would  use  it. 

The  police  dog  barked.  His  master  yeUed  with  a  ferocious 
energy.  “Shut  up,  you  mangy  mutt!”  And  Mrs  Knowles 
thought  that  the  Knowleses  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  more 
like  diese  foreigners  than  their  own  descendants. 

“I  wish  I  was  out  in  that  canoe,”  Reynold  said. 

“Go  to  bed,  Reynold.  You’ve  played  hard  all  day.  Even 
Elsie  is  in  bed.” 

“But  why  don’t  we  go  out  in  the  canoe.  Grandma?” 

“You  wiU  someday,  Reynold,”  Mrs  Knowles  said.  She 
smiled  as  Elsie  responded  in  her  own  way  to  the  singers. 

“Awroopdedoop,”  Elsie  yodeled. 

“  Awroopdedoop,”  Reynold  yodeled  back. 
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published  her  first  short  story  in  March  and  was 
represented  in  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize 
Stories  for  igj6  with  “Havoc  Is  a  Circle”,  a  story 
that  was  especially  praised  by  Nancy  Hale,  one  of  the 
judges.  She  is  a  native  of  New  York  City  and  attended 
three  of  its  universities — Fordham,  Columbia  and  New 
York — and  from  the  evidence  appears  to  be  making  good 
her  determination  to  be  “a  damned  good  writer.” 


From  the  window  Martha  watched  Nancy  hurrying  down 
the  street.  Despairiugly  she  noted  that,  despite  dancing 
lessons,  special  exercises,  and  orthopedic  shoes,  the  child  still 
had  Fred’s  jerky,  stiff-kneed  gait.  Even  in  her  pretty  new  pink 
dress  Nancy  looked  only  like  a  forlorn  orphan,  seeking  a 
warm  place,  a  welcoming  pat. 

With  a  grimace  Martha  turned  and  walked  into  the  bed¬ 
room.  She’d  promised  to  drop  by  to  show  Louise  her  new  fur 
jacket  this  afternoon,  but  she  was  late  now,  because  of  Nancy. 
Not  that  she  minded,  of  course.  But  the  child’s  lack  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  all  her  efforts,  nurtured  by  Fred’s  sly  approval,  was 
so  disheartening.  What  other  mother  in  Blue  Acres  would  put 
up  with  such  combined  opposition?  And  then  take  the  blame 
for  all  that  went  wrong. 

In  the  bedroom  Martha  reluctantly  cleared  away  the  an¬ 
noying  tasks  always  left  for  her.  Move  Fred’s  brushes  to  his 
own  dresser.  Put  his  robe  away  in  the  closet.  And  finally,  leave 
a  note  reminding  Marie  to  have  a  malted  at  six  for  Nancy. 
Though  dull  and  inefficient,  Marie  had  to  be  kept.  Fred  said 
that  she  was  good  to  Nancy.  He  meant  she  sided  with  him. 

One  of  these  nights,  Martha  assured  herself,  moving  from 
closet  to  dresser  to  bed,  she’d  make  her  final  appeal  to  Fred. 
And  while  she’d  certainly  not  let  him  start  a  scene  before 
Nancy,  she’d  force  him  to  understand  that  she  must  have  a 
free  hand  with  the  child.  Or  she’d  simply  wash  her  hands  of 
everything. 

Everyone  knew  the  chaos  that  always  resulted  in  children 
in  a  conflict-ridden  home.  In  the  Mental  Hygiene  Lectures 
she’d  endured  aU  winter  to  become  a  more  progressive  mother. 
Dr  Boyer  had  emphasized  this  again  and  again.  And  though 
she’d  tried  and  tried  to  remove  Nancy  from  all  conflict,  to 
give  her  a  balanced,  harmonious  environment,  Fred  had 
blocked  her  every  attempt.  Consider  what  she’d  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  past  two  months  .  .  . 

Why,  just  last  night  at  dinner  he’d  caused  a  scene  before 

ss 
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Nancy.  Across  the  table  he’d  said:  “Well,  Pippin,  how  would 
you  like  to  come  downtown  and  see  a  Mickey  Mouse  show 
with  Daddy?”  Nancy  had  looked  up  quickly. 

“Oh,  Daddy,  I’d  love  it!” 

Pleasantly  Martha  had  e:^lained  to  Fred.  “Not  tomorrow, 
dear.  Nancy  takes  her  dancing  lesson  then.” 

But  Nancy  had  persisted:  “Just  this  once.  Mother,  couldn’t 
I  please?”  Martha  had  frowned  at  Fred,  but  instead  of  being 
firm,  he’d  waved  it  away  vaguely. 

“Well,  another  time.  Pippin.” 

So  of  course  Martha ’d  had  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  dis¬ 
cipline  alone.  “Now  we’ll  have  no  more  about  it,  Nancy.  To¬ 
morrow  is  the  day  for  your  dancing  lesson.” 

But  five  minutes  later,  when  Nancy  ran  sobbing  from  the 
table  into  her  own  room,  Fred  couldn’t  see  how  he  was  to 
blame  at  all.  Pleasant  to  be  able  to  throw  off  your  responsibili¬ 
ties  so  easily.  But  Martha,  where  Nancy’s  future  was  con¬ 
cerned,  had  the  courage  to  see  a  difficulty  through,  however 
unpleasant. 

Later  that  evening  Martha  had  showed  Fred  the  new  dress 
she’d  bought  for  Nancy  to  wear  to  her  dancing  class.  She  did 
so  want  Fred  to  feel  that  he  shared  in  all  she  did  for  Nancy. 
But  when  she’d  held  up  the  dainty,  ribboned  dress,  Fred  (who 
never  lifted  a  finger  for  Nancy)  merely  glanced  at  it,  then 
complained,  “But  I  thought  Nancy  asked  for  a  blue  dress. 
Why  don’t  you  take  her  shopping  with  you  and  let  her  choose 
her  own  clothes?” 

Right  then  they  had  come  very  close  to  a  break,  but  again 
Martha  had  been  patient.  “Fred,  this  bickering  simply  must 
stop.  Don’t  you  realize  that  we  must  work  in  harmony  to 
help  her  develop  normally?  I  can’t  understand,  Fred,  why 
you  continue  to  balk  me.  Don’t  you  care  about  the  inevitable 
damage  to  Nancy’s  personality?” 

Finally,  after  a  momentary  armored  silence,  Fred  had 
grumbled  unintelhgibly  and  continued  reading.  A  typical 
flight  gesture,  as  Dr  Boyer  expressed  it.  Martha  had  put  the 
dress  away,  but  of  course  by  then  all  her  enthusiasm  had 
gone. 

And  the  time  she’d  explained  to  Fred  that,  since  Nancy’s 
stringy  hair  undoubtedly  made  her  feel  inferior  to  her  little 
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friends,  she  should  have  a  permanent.  The  Woods’  Elizabeth, 
for  instance,  had  adorable  blonde  curls,  and  little  Gail  Bolton 
had  the  quaintest  dark  braids  in  red  ribbons.  But  nothing 
short  of  professional  attention  could  improve  Nancy’s  drab, 
straight  hair. 

But  Fred  (defending  his  own  unruly  mop)  had  almost 
shouted  at  her:  “What’s  the  matter  with  Nancy’s  hair?  I 
think  it’s  pretty.  Why  make  her  unhappy  about  it?’’ 

His  continual  barrage  was  thoroughly  exasperating.  But 
rather  than  abandon  her  efforts  for  Nancy,  she  faced  his 
criticism  again  and  again.  At  dinner,  to  bring  the  timid  child 
out  of  her  introvert’s  shell,  she’d  tried:  “What’s  Nancy  think¬ 
ing  about?”  or  “Tell  Mother  about  your  multiplication  test, 
dear?”  But  only  to  have  Fred  growl,  “Oh,  let  her  be  herself, 
Martha.  She’s  at  dinner.  Let  her  forget  multiplication.”  It 
was  perfectly  all  right,  though,  for  him  to  ask,  “How  are  you 
and  Jimmie  Clay  coming  on  with  your  skating?  Beat  him  to¬ 
day,  hon?”  Perfectly  all  right  for  Fred  to  correct  her  before 
Nancy,  and  then  gloat  when  Nancy  prattled  eagerly  to  him! 

Then  on  top  of  all  that  had  come  this  dreadful  scene  with 
Nancy  today  just  before  she  left  for  her  dancing  lesson.  When 
Martha  laid  out  the  new  pink  dress  on  the  bed,  Nancy  in  her 
frilled  slip  had  glanced  at  it  without  comment.  “Isn’t  it 
beautiful,  dear?”  Martha  encouraged.  But  Nancy  said  only 
“Yes”  indifferently  and  continued  pulling  on  her  stockings. 

Later,  as  Martha  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  she  studied 
Nancy  impersonally,  noting  her  sharp  little  shoulder  blades, 
her  thin  arms  and  legs.  Unfortunate  for  the  child  to  have 
Fred’s  gaxmt,  ungainly  frame.  Mthough  with  patient,  careful 
training,  the  stiff  little  body  might  be  developed  .  .  .  But  if 
Fred  were  going  to  balk  all  her  efforts  this  way  •  •  •  • 

Hoping  to  win  the  child’s  confidence,  Martha  said,  “Dear, 
you  do  understand  how  necessary  it  is  to  go  to  every_  dancing 
lesson  at  Miss  Dean’s.  You  do  want  to  be  a  graceful  little  girl, 

don’t  you?”  .  ,  n., 

Nancy,  buttoning  her  shoes,^nodded  in  her  listless  way.  I  hen 
she  asked,  “When  is  Daddy  coming  home?  He  has  to  see  me 
in  my  new  dress.” 

When  Martha  explained,  “He  may  be  late,  dear.  Besides, 
you  mustn’t  annoy  Daddy  when  he  comes  home  tired  from 
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business,”  Nancy  did  not  answer.  But  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  Martha  went  to  help  Nancy  put  the  ribbon  in  her  hair, 
Nancy  only  clutched  the  ribbon  tightly  and  pulled  back  from 
her! 

Too  well-controlled  to  reveal  her  shock,  Martha  stood  per¬ 
fectly  still  and  said  merely,  “Well,  young  woman,  if  that’s 

how  you  feel  about  your  mother - ”  And ‘then  walked  out 

of  the  room. 

Then  Nancy  had  delayed  in  her  room  until  Martha ’d  had 
to  call,  “It’s  almost  four  o’clock,  Nancy.  I  want  you  to  go 
this  minute.” 

Without  even  saying  good-by,  Nancy  had  shpped  out  the 
front  door. 

With  a  minute  to  herself,  Martha  remembered  her  date. 
Now,  as  she  hurried  down  the  steps  and  around  to  the  garage, 
she  decided  that  she  must  bring  this  distressing  problem  of 
Nancy  to  an  immediate  end.  When  a  little  girl  glared  at  her 
mother! 

After  a  very  comforting  chat  with  Louise  (Louise  had  twin 
boys,  but  because  her  husband  co-operated,  she  never  had  a 
minute’s  trouble  with  them),  Martha  decided  she  would  stop 
by  for  Nancy  after  dancing  class  and  they’d  drive  down  to 
meet  Fred.  Perhaps  they  might  all  even  have  dinner  down¬ 
town.  And  if  everything  went  well,  she’d  overlook  Nancy’s 
behavior  and  try  once  more  to  win  Fred’s  aid  with  her.  It 
seemed  a  mother’s  lot  to  humble  herself  so  she  could  bolster 
the  morale  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  Martha  didn’t  mind 
that.  All  she  asked  was  success  with  Nancy. 

And  while  I’m  at  dancing  school,  she  thought,  I’ll  ask  Miss 
Dean  if  she  is  being  particularly  careful  with  Nancy.  If  she 
knows  that  I’m  really  concerned  about  progressive  methods, 
she’U  co-operate  with  me. 

In  the  reception  room  of  the  dancing  school  Miss  Dean,  a 
slim  redheaded  young  woman,  seemed  confused  when  Martha 
said  she’d  come  to  wait  for  Nancy.  As  Martha  sat  down.  Miss 
Dean  said,  “Nancy  hasn’t  been  here  today,  Mrs  Avery.  I 
assumed  she  was  ill.” 

Martha  stared  blankly  at  Miss  Dean.  For  a  moment  the 
racket  of  piano  and  shuflfling  feet  from  beyond  the  big  glass 
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doors  deafened  her.  “Hasn’t  she  reported  here  at  all?”  Surely 
Nancy ’d  done  nothing  so  flagrant  as  not  come! 

“No,  Mrs  Avery,  Nancy’s  not  here.” 

Martha  rose  at  once.  She’d  not  air  a  family  mess  before  Miss 
Dean,  but  of  course  the  whole  affair  must  be  obvious.  Murmur¬ 
ing  apologies,  she  left  immediately. 

Her  damp  hands  were  trembling  on  the  wheel  as  she  guided 
the  car  away  from  the  curb  and  down  the  tree-arched  street 
toward  home.  There  must  be  a  mistake.  Why,  Nancy  had 
left  the  house  as  meekly,  two  hours  ago  . . .  She  must  certainly 
discipline  Nancy.  Nancy  must  know  that  her  mother  was  to 
be  obeyed.  Once  a  willful  child  feels  the  authority  of  her 
parents  shpping,  that  child  is  lost.  Oh,  why  had  she  let  things 
reach  this  stage? 

But  what  was  to  be  expected  of  Nancy,  considering  Fred’s 
interference?  He’d  deprived  Nancy  of  the  confidence  and 
security  she  had  a  right  to  feel  in  her  parents,  and  just  as  Dr 
Boyer  had  said  in  such  cases,  children  took  refuge  in  lies  and 
deceit.  Well,  she’d  tell  him  what  it  had  led  to  with  Nancy. 
For  the  child’s  own  protection  she  must  halt  Fred’s  inter¬ 
ference  at  once.  At  once! 

Back  home,  Martha  went  from  room  to  room,  calling 
Nancy,  imtil  Marie  answered  from  the  kitchen  that  she 
hadn’t  come  home.  She  was  probably  waiting  until  Fred  came, 
to  champion  her.  But  this  was  one  time  when  Fred  would  not 
cover  up  for  Nancy’s  disobedience.  One  time  he  would  not. 

Wdiile  Marie  pussyfooted  about,  setting  the  table,  Martha 
tried  to  read.  Finally  she  heard  Fred’s  key  in  the  lock,  and 
then  Nancy’s  voice  in  the  hall,  quick  and  happy.  But  when 
they  stood  facing  Martha,  in  the  doorway,  Nancy  stared  at 
her  with  mouth  open. 

“Hello!”  Fred  said,  patting  Nancy  reassuringly  as  they 
came  into  the  room.  “We’ve  been  to  see  Mickey  Mouse.  And 
wasn’t  he  funny,  Nancy?” 

Martha  ignored  his  greeting  to  ask,  “Why  didn’t  you  go 
to  your  dancing  lesson,  Nancy?” 

But  Fred  cut  in,  “I  came  home  early  and  met  her  on  Cedar 
Street,  and  I  thought  that  since  Mickey  Mouse  doesn’t  come 
to  town  very  often,  we’d  better  drop  in  to  see  him.” 

How  could  Nancy  ever  learn  to  face  an  issue  with  Daddy 
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always  fending  it  off  for  her?  “Really,  Fred,”  Martha  said, 
“I  haven’t  asked  you  to  explain  why  Nancy  didn’t  go  to  her 
dancing  lesson.”  She  turned  to  Nancy.  “Run  and  change  your 
dress  before  you  ruin  it.” 

When  Nancy  had  gone,  Martha  continued,  “After  all, 
Fred,  she’s  your  child.  It  seems  I  can’t  stop  your  ruining  all 
her  chances  for  normal  development.” 

Fred,  on  his  way  into  the  bedroom  with  his  coat,  called 
back,  “Look  here,  Martha,  we’ve  had  a  good  time.  Are  you 
trying  to  spoil  it  for  Nancy?” 

She  intended  to  have  everything  out  with  Fred  right  then, 
but  when  he  came  back  and  sat  down  to  his  paper,  he  said, 
“Forget  it.” 

He’d  never  see  a  problem  through  with  her,  she  realized. 
Fred  ought  never  to  have  married.  Marriage  was  a  venture 
for  two  people.  For  two,  together! 

At  last  Marie  served  dinner,  and  they  sat  down  in  silence. 
Then  over  the  fruit  cup  Fred  began,  “Tell  Mother  about 
Mickey  Mouse,  Nancy.  She’d  like  to  hear.” 

“I  most  certainly  would  not,  Fred  Avery.”  Martha  put  her 
napkin  on  the  table.  “I  have  very  definite  ideas  about  a  dis¬ 
obedient  child.”  She  noted  Nancy’s  immediate  glance  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  Fred  and  continued,  “When  I  send  that  child  to  danc¬ 
ing  school  or  anywhere  else,  Fred  Avery,  I  expect  her  to  go. 
Every  plan  I  make  for  Nancy’s  development  is  thwarted  by 
your  childish  whims _ In  these  days  of  psychological  under¬ 

standing,  most  parents  are  eager  to  help  children  develop  into 
normal  adults,  and  I  should  think  you’d  be  delighted  that 
I’m  giving  Nancy  the  training  to  which  she  is  entitled.  But  all 
I  can  ask  of  you,  Fred,  is  that  you  just  don’t  hamper  me.  Just 
don’t  hamper  me - ” 

Martha  stopped  abruptly.  Bad  psychology,  of  course,  to 
storm,  but  goaded  so  by  Fred  . .  .  Yet  even  when  he  was  most 
exasperating  she  must  shield  Nancy.  “I  want  to  talk  to  your 
father,  Nancy,”  she  said,  lowering  her  voice.  “Please  leave 
the  table,  dear.” 

'  As  Nancy  ran  from  the  room,  Fred,  fork  in  hand,  looked  at 
^Martha.  His  expression  silenced  her.  Cold.  Hard.  She  couldn’t 
{move  her  eyes  from  his.  The  room  seemed  to  close  in  around 
tthem,  hot  and  tense  as  an  arena.  In  sudden  fear  she  felt  her 
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face,  her  arms,  tingle,  her  breasts  swell.  Fred  got  up.  Martha 
rose,  too.  Without  speaking,  Fred  brushed  past  her  to  Nancy’s 
room. 

Martha  could  hear  Fred’s  low  voice  quieting  the  sobbing 
child — fostering  a  martyr  complex  in  Nancy.  In  ten  or  fifteen 
years  Nancy  would  be  a  pathetic,  neurotic  woman  of  his  mak¬ 
ing.  With  dignity  Martha  turned  and  walked  into  her  own 
bedroom,  quietly  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

She  sank  down  on  the  bed.  Fred  had  now  made  clear  that 
he  was  allied  with  Nancy,  against  her. 

For  several  minutes  she  lay  there  quietly  in  the  dark  and 
then  she  heard  laughter  in  the  dining  room.  Fred  had  brought 
Nancy  back  to  the  table! 

Fred.  Always  Fred.  She’d  never  be  able  to  do  anything  with 
Nancy,  because  of  Fred.  Suddenly  Martha’s  hands  tightened 
against  the  bed.  Was  not  the  intelligent  thing  to  separate 
them?  To  remove  Nancy  from  Fred’s  interference? 

She  might  send  Nancy  away.  To  school,  perhaps.  To  a 
good  school,  of  course,  where  she  would  be  in  a  normal,  whole¬ 
some  environment.  \^ere  she  could  be  guided  intelligently. 
Be  safe  from  her  father — from  his  harmful,  sentimental  in¬ 
fluence. 

In  September,  then.  In  September,  she  would  send  Nancy 
away  to  school. 

The  laughter  from  the  next  room  shrilled  in  her  ears,  and 
Martha  sat  trembling. 
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MERK  stood  beside  Anna  watching  the  chicory  neighbors 
across  the  road  push  the  old  Ford  down  the  inchne  of  the 
lane.  Dully  he  listened  to  Anna’s  strictures  on  the  chicory 
people.  A  sudden  sputtering  of  the  Ford  interrupted  her.  Then 
the  engine  stopped  again,  and  the  man  behind  the  wheel 
swore.  Anna  continued:  “Now  wouldn’t  you  think  that  once 
in  a  while  he’d  take  a  few  minutes  off  to  see  what’s  wrong  with 
that  old  car?  Making  his  old  mother  push;  it’s  a  wonder  she 
doesn’t  break  in  two.  And  that  young  woman!  Merk,  I  tell 
you,  I  could  walk  right  over  there  and  shake  them  up  good 
and  proper  . .  .”  The  car  rattled  again,  and  Anna  backed  into 
the  shade,  putting  her  hand  on  his  wrist  to  make  him  do  like¬ 
wise. 

He  shook  her  hand  off  and  remained  in  the  sunlight,  his 
shoulders  straightened  a  little  in  defiance.  When  Len  Parkin¬ 
son  at  the  wheel  yeUed,  “Hey,”  he  shouted  back,  “Hey,” 
heartily.  Then  he  said  slowly  to  his  wife:  “I  guess  it’s  time  to 
turn  to  other  things.”  While  he  turned  he  saw  the  two  chicory 
women  stand  close  together  watching  the  disappearing  car. 
The  younger  one  suddenly  looked  at  him.  He  saw  her  hair, 
now  dull  yellow  like  new  straw.  Then  he  looked  at  Anna  and 
saw  that  she  was  smiling  a  little  hard  smile.  He  walked  toward 
the  barns  where  the  horses  stood  shaking  their  harnesses  im¬ 
patiently. 

For  a  while  he  puttered  mutely  with  the  reins  and  enu¬ 
merated  everything  the  chicory  neighbors  stood  for.  Anna  had 
named  them  the  chicory  neighbors.  Naturally,  Anna  was 
never  going  to  call  them  the  Parkinsons.  Of  course,  at  first 
they  hadn’t  known  their  name,  not  until  it  was  painted  in 
white  and  with  flourishes  on  the  mailbox.  But  that  had  been 
two  weeks  later,  and  by  that  time  Anna  had  been  firm  in  her 
conviction  that  those  chicory  people  were  not  the  t)^e  of 
people  she  needed  to  call  on.  That  man,  a  mill  worker,  and 
that  silly  young  woman  .  .  .  And:  “Now,  Merk,  you  know 
that  their  being  poor  isn’t  what  I  mean.” 

6s 
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Summer  was  ending  and  the  corn  had  to  be  cut.  The 
drought  which  had  started  when  the  first  chicory  bloomed 
along  the  roadside  still  lasted.  During  its  first  days  the  Parkm- 
sons  had  come:  a  load  of  furniture,  the  old  sagging  woman,  the 
red  ineffectual  man  and  his  wife  with  the  straw-colored  hair. 
The  farm  hadn’t  been  worked  for  years.  Only  city  people 
would  move  on  in  midsummer,  while  the  fields  were  purple 
with  thistles.  But  even  on  the  evening  of  that  first  day  Anna 
seemed  to  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  them  already. 

She  had  met  him  when  he  returned  from  the  field.  She  had 
plunged  into  talking  at  once,  especially  about  that  silly  young 
woman:  “Why,  the  first  thing  she  says  to  me  was:  ‘Ooh,  I  just 
know  I’ll  love  it  here.  It’s  so  lovely.’  And  here  comes  the  prize 
bit.  She  asks  me,  have  I  seen  those  gorgeous  chicory  flowers 
along  the  road.  The  blue,  it  was  supposed  to  be  heavenly.  So 
I  tried  to  bring  her  to  her  senses,  telhng  her  just  what  hving 
on  a  farm  means,  until  she  sort  of  remarks  casually  that,  well, 
maybe  it’s  too  late  in  the  season  to  start  planting  anyway. 
That  floored  me.  What  more  could  I  say?” 

That  was  several  weeks  ago.  On  the  evening  of  that  same 
day  he  had  strolled  to  the  road,  and  there  in  the  last  of  the 
sun,"  smeared  a  little  with  dust,  he  had  looked  at  the  chicory. 
They  were  wonderfully  blue.  And  the  hair  of  the  young 
woman  as  she  walked  along  the  windows  of  her  house,  dab¬ 
bing  at  them  desultorily  with  a  white  rag,  had  been  fuU  of 
sun.  These  people  needed  help,  he  had  decided. 

They  needed  help  or  they’d  starve.  One  day,  later,  he  had 
thought  of  the  bull  calves.  Gradually  he  had  started  to  pre¬ 
pare  Anna,  matching  his  patience  with  her  noncommittal 
staring.  She  had  agreed,  there  were  too  many  bull  calves, 
and  that  the  prices  were  no  good,  but  aU  the  time  she  seemed 
to  indicate  that  she  knew  exactly  what  he  was  leading  up  to. 
Finally  he  had  suggested  giving  two  of  the  calves  to  the 
chicory  neighbors,  so  that  they’d  have  at  least  some  meat  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  She  had  smiled  enigmatically,  but  she  had 
agreed. 

Her  agreeing  had  made  him  uneasy.  At  the  time  he  didn’t 
know  quite  why.  He  had  only  hoped  that  the  chicory  people 
would  accept  the  calves  and  feed  them  dutifully.  But  he  had 
feared  that  they’d  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  daily 
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Anna  was  going  to  point  out  their  shortcomings.  But  it  wasn’t 
only  that. 

She  had  objected  when  he  had  wanted  to  bring  the  calves 
over  at  once.  Let  the  man  fetch  them,  she  had  persisted.  The 
next  day  he  had  gone  to  Boston  and  hadn’t  returned  till  dusk. 
While  he  had  walked  toward  the  stable,  Anna  had  followed 
him,  talking.  “And  do  you  think  that  lazy  fellow  came  for  the 
calves?  Oh  no.  She  comes,  with  all  her  yellow  hair  frilled  and 
that  half-dead  old  woman  with  her.  And  then  they  go  away 
tugging  each  at  a  rope  with  a  calf,  till  I  had  to  help,  ’cause  I 
was  sure  the  old  woman  was  going  to  cave  in,  and  all  the  time 
that  young  one  talking  about  the  pretty  eyes  calves  have,  and 
she  all  the  time  scared  stiff  the  calf  was  going  to  touch  her.” 

He  had  not  answered.  In  the  stable  he  had  sworn  at  the 
cows  because  the  weather  was  sultry  and  the  flies  were  in¬ 
exorable.  From  that  day,  however,  he  had  watched  the  calves 
anxiously  in  their  httle  enclosure  where  former  tenants  had  left 
a  few  smashed  bee-hives  and  where  there  was  no  green  grass. 

Anna  was  triumphant.  Each  time  he  looked  at  the  calves 
she  had  an  uncanny  way  of  being  near,  with  a  rug  to  shake  or 
a  dish  of  scraps  for  the  dogs,  and  always  that  relentless  smile. 
The  calves  were  running  lean  and  bony  in  their  enclosure.  No 
one  ever  seemed  to  feed  them  or  come  near  them.  Aima  would 
remain  triumphant  to  the  very  end. 

Today,  in  the  intense  heat,  walking  behind  the  quiet  horses, 
he  formed  a  plan.  When  the  last  bit  of  sun  slipped  over  the 
horizon  he  was  ready  to  carry  out  his  plan.  For  a  while  he  sat 
with  Anna  on  the  porch.  They  did  not  mention  the  calves,  who 
stood  butting  the  stone  wall  of  the  enclosure.  Darkness  came 
and  hghts  went  on  in  the  house  across  the  road.  A  moment 
later  the  violin  started,  first  fumblingly,  tentative,  then 
plaintively.  “That’s  been  going  on  for  weeks,”  Ai^na  said 
dryly.  He  knew.  There  were  thousands  of  better  things  to  do. 
Those  calves,  for  instance.  He  leaned  morosely  back,  listening 
to  the  fragile  complaining  of  the  violin.  “Every  single  night,” 
Anna  repeated.  He  imagined  that  her  voice  came  intentionally 
rasping  in  contrast  to  the  music. 

Later  he  left  the  house  to  let  the  cows  out  of  the  stable. 
Anna  hardly  looked  up  from  her  sewing.  When  he  was  outside 
he  hurried  into  the  dark  moonlight  night  which  was  shrill  with 
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crickets.  Impatiently  he  walked  behind  the  stumbling  cows, 
who  were  reluctant  to  return  to  the  dried  pasture.  When  he 
had  closed  the  gate  upon  them,  he  ran,  huddhng  along  the 
path  behind  the  orchard,  almost  leaping  across  the  road,  and 
from  there  he  waded  stealthily  through  Qie  alfalfa  field  toward 
the  back  of  the  chicory  people’s  house. 

He  saw  the  two  calves  huddled  together*  No  sound  came 
from  the  house.  Aheady  his  fingers  were  searching  steadily 
for  the  latch  of  the  gate.  He  pushed  the  gate  wide  open.  The 
calves  remained  where  they  were.  Then  he  stole  back,  fast, 
through  the  alfalfa,  around  the  orchard,  toward  the  house, 
where  he  saw  Anna  standing  at  the  back  door  peering  out.  He 
walked  calmly  toward  her.  When  she  saw  him,  she  went  into 
the  house  and  clattered  a  kettle  on  the  stove. 

Twice  that  night  he  hfted  his  head  when  he  thought  he 
heard  stiunbhng  footsteps  of  calves.  At  dawn  he  was  up.  He 
saw  the  enclosure  which  had  held  the  calves  was  empty. 
Among  early  scurrying  of  birds  he  crossed  the  fields,  but  no¬ 
where  did  he  see  the  calves.  They  were  free.  Anna  would  have 
to  look  for  at  least  one  other  weapon.  And  the  calves  would  eat. 

Somewhat  later  that  morning  he  saw  the  two  women  cross 
the  road.  Both  looked  worried  and  lifted  their  hands  in  un¬ 
necessary  gesticulation.  He  walked  toward  them.  “Good 
morning,”  he  said,  certain  that  Anna  was  hstening. 

The  young  woman  pointed  toward  the  empty  enclosure. 
“They’re  gone.  The  gate  is  open,  and  we’ve  looked  every¬ 
where.”  She  stopped,  studied  him  and  smiled.  “Oh,  but  we 
haven’t  really  met,  have  we?  I  forgot.”  She  put  her  hand  on 
the  gate,  near  his  arm,  and  then  as  if  she  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  her  mission  again,  she  cried:  “It’s  the  calves.  They’re 
gone.  What  can  we  do?” 

“Perhaps  they  were  hungry,”  he  smiled,  his  voice  suddenly 
steering  away  from  the  flintiness  he  had  intended  to  use. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised,”  she  said  simply.  “There  isn’t  a 
'  green  blade  growing,  nothing.  Not  like  when  we  moved  here. 
Then  .  .  .” 

“Then  the  drought  hadn’t  started,”  he  said,  remembering 
the  chicory. 

He  looked  directly  into  her  large  blue  eyes  and  found  his  lips 
turning  to  smiling.  “Now  don’t  worry,”  he  said.  “They’ll 
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show  up.  Somebody  will  bring  them  back.  Don’t  worry.” 

“Thanks  so  much,”  she  answered.  That  seemed  to  end  her 
concern  about  the  calves.  She  caressed  the  bars  of  the 'gate 
near  his  arm.  She  looked  up  again.  “Yes,  I  had  imagined  you 
looked  something  like  you  do  from  close  by.  You  don’t 
mind?” 

He  shook  his  head  and  looked  at  her  fingers.  “Are  those  the 
fingers  you  play  that  violin  with?”  he  laughed. 

“  Yes,  that’s  them.  They  don’t  make  a  good  job  of  it  either. 
But  Len  thinks  I  ought  to  keep  practicing,  because  it  may 
land  me  a  job  some  day.  This  farm’s  no  good.  So  the  old 
woman  sits  near  me  every  night,  seeing  to  it  I  play.”  She  had 
wedged  a  httle  closer  to  him,  so  close  that  he  knew  Anna 
would  be  coming  out  of  the  house  soon. 

The  old  woman  had  stopped  on  the  road,  had  suddenly 
come  closer.  “  Eleanor,  Eleanor,”  she  was  crying  in  a  strangely 
urgent  voice. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  without  turning. 

“Eleanor,  Eleanor,”  the  old  woman  repeated,  closer,  more 
shredded. 

“Yes,”  she  said  again  and  lifted  her  arms  off  the  gate. 

Then  a  door  slammed  and  without  looking  back  he  knew 
that  Anna  was  coming.  When  Anna’s  footsteps  silenced  be¬ 
hind  him  he  turned  and  said  cahnly:  “The  calves  are  gone. 
They  got  out  and  ran  away.” 

“Well,  that’s  too  bad,”  Anna  said  and  turned  to  the  young 
woman.  “How  did  they  get  out?  But  somebody  ’U  bring  them 
back.  I  think  everybody  in  the  neighborhood  knows  they’re 
yours.” 

For  a  httle  while  they  aU  stood  in  silence.  Anna’s  face  lay 
folded  in  a  fixed  smile.  Then  Merk  said:  “I’U  see  what  I  can 
do,”  consolingly,  as  if  to  counteract  Anna’s  smile. 

Eleanor  said:  “Please.”  Then  she  turned  suddenly  and 
joined  the  old  woman. 

Anna  looked  at  Merk  and  said:  “That’s  the  end  of  the 
calves,  I  guess.” 

“Maybe,”  he  said,  smihng  a  httle. 

The  calves  had  not  returned.  The  drought  had  broken.  To¬ 
day  was  the  first  day  with  sunshine  after  a  week  of  gra3mess. 
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Anna  had  chosen  the  day  to  go  to  Boston.  At  his  usual  hour 
Len  Parkinson  had  clattered  away  in  his  car.  A  few  minutes 
later  Eleanor  crossed  the  road,  and  he  met  her  at  the  gate.  The 
old  woman  was  not  in  sight.  They  talked  of  rain,  of  the  com¬ 
ing  fall.  She  said  she  wanted  to  see  his  farm,  the  cattle,  every¬ 
thing.  Suddenly  she  asked:  “Did  she  go  to  the  city?  The 
whole  day?” 

He  nodded.  “Where’s  the  old  woman?”  he  asked,  not  in¬ 
tending  at  aU  to  make  it  so  obvious  that  he  wanted  to  be 
alone  with  her. 

“Sleeping,”  she  said.  “So  she  can  sit  up  late  and  make  me 
play.” 

They  started  walking  toward  the  orchard.  “The  calves 
never  came  back,”  he  said. 

“Never.”  She  shook  her  head  vigorously.  “No,  I  have  a 
confession.”  She  walked  closer  to  him.  “I’m  glad  they  never 
came  back.  When  I  knew  we  had  to  kill  them,  I  couldn’t  even 
look  at  them.”  She  hesitated.  “Maybe  you  think  it’s  fimny, 
but  I  thought  you’d  understand.” 

He  stood  suddenly  still.  “Why?”  he  demanded,  putting  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  watching  her  almost  sternly. 

He  felt  her  tremble.  “Because,  because  .  . .  God,  how  do  I 
know  why?”  she  cried.  When  his  fingers  tightened  on  her 
shoulder  she  looked  up.  Suddenly  her  eyes  grew  wilder,  as  she 
stared  past  his  arm.  “Look,”  she  panted.  “Look.” 

He  whirled  around.  On  the  road  stood  the  old  woman 
watching  them. 

“I  think  I’d  better  go,”  she  said.  “I’d  better  run.” 

She  hurried  ahead  of  him.  He  followed  without  speaking. 
The  old  woman  was  already  scurrying  back.  He  stood  stiU, 
but  Eleanor  didn’t  look  back.  Then  he  turned  back  and  where 
her  high  heels  had  made  deep  imprints  in  the  moist  earth, 
he  meticulously  retraced  her  steps,  stepping  carefully  on  each 
footprint. 

For  two  weeks  he  hadn’t  heard  the  violin.  Neither  he  nor 
Anna  had  spoken  of  it.  But  that  evening  Anna  said  imex- 
pectedly:  “I  haven’t  heard  that  violin  for  two  weeks.  I 
haven’t  even  seen  her  around.”  Then  she  looked  back  at  her 
sewing,  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 
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He  didn’t  answer.  She  had  spoken  first  about  it,  however. 
He  sat  still  and  regarded  her  fixedly,  almost  afraid  that  she’d 
look  up  and  see  the  hatred  in  his  eyes.  But  she  only  looked  at 
the  clock  and  said:  “It’s  getting  late.” 

It  was  not  late.  There  was  no  reason  she  should  say  that. 
But  he  rose  and  went  outside,  toward  the  stables.  He  puttered 
for  a  while  in  the  stable,  then  he  walked  around  the  orchard 
and  crossed  the  road.  A  very  bright  moon  swam  above  him. 
He  pursed  his  lips. 

He  stopped  beneath  the  big  ehn  behind  the  Parkinsons’ 
house.  Across  the  road  the  moon  lay  over  his  house  and  lands, 
white,  serene  and  sturdy.  It  was  infinite  cold  peace,  security, 
something  he  was  about  to  disturb.  That  was  his  life,  but  it 
would  not  be  much  longer.  Then  the  side  door  of  the  Parkin¬ 
son  house  opened  and  he  saw  Eleanor  come  out.  He  backed 
against  the  trunk  of  the  ehn  and  waited.  When  she  reached 
him,  her  eyes  searching,  he  said  brusquely:  “I  thought  you 
might  be  sick.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “I  wondered  when  you’d  come. 
But  it  took  you  two  weeks.”  The  moon  lay  silvery  on  her  fight 
hair,  and  past  her  moonlit  hair  lay  his  farm,  the  white  house 
emerging  from  the  trees,  and  from  the  house  in  all  the  clear 
whiteness  he  saw  Anna  come,  a  slow  gray  figure  walking 
steadily  toward  the  iron  gate,  not  through  shadows  but  in  the 
open  bleak  moonlight. 

He  felt  Eleanor’s  hand  on  his,  fumbling  and  nervous. 
“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked  brusquely. 

“I  mean  you’ve  come,”  she  said. 

Impulsively  he  put  his  arms  around  her  and  pressed  his  lips 
into  her  golden  hair.  “Sure,  I’m  here,”  he  said.  “Sure.”  Then 
over  her  hair  he  saw  that  Anna  had  stopped  at  the  gate  and 
stood  looking  in  their  direction. 

“Merk,”  Eleanor  complained,  “why  did  it  take  you  so 
long?” 

He  remained  silent,  watching  Anna,  seeing  his  fields,  his 
buildings,  all  hard,  inexorable,  secure.  Against  him  Eleanor’s 
trembling  grew  still.  She  pushed  herself  away  and  looked  up 
at  him.  Then  she  turned  and  also  saw  Anna.  She  grabbed  his 
wrist:  “See,  there  she  is,”  she  cackled.  “Now  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  Let  her  have  her  way?  She  dared  me  the  first  day 
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I  met  her,  never  saying  it,  but  daring,  even  before  I  knew  you 
existed.  Now  what?”  she  cried,  kneading  her  fingers  franti¬ 
cally  into  his  wrist. 

“You’re  right,”  he  muttered.  Anna  stood  there  ir^ovable, 
the  white  moonlight  making  her  look  like  something  which 
was  always  going  to  stand  there.  “You’re  right.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  she  cried.  • 

Grimly  he  turned  toward  her.  “Listen,”  he  said  huskily. 
“Listen,  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  say.  But  I’m  going 
back.  Now.  Listen”— he  shook  her— “I’m  going  back  because 
my  farm’s  there.  Not  she.”  His  lips  went  awry.  “And  you  and 
your  husband,  you’ve  got  to  move  away  from  here.  You  have 
to,  do  you  hear?  You  can’t  stick  it  out  here  anyway.  Soon. 
Listen,  you  .  .  .  I  .  .  .”  He  faltered.  Suddenly  he  dropped  his 
arms  and  walked  away.  He  walked  back  to  his  own  house, 
down  the  lane,  direct,  not  through  the  alfalfa  now,  not  around 
the  orchard. 

As  he  passed  the  front  porch  of  the  Parkinson  house  he  saw 
the  old  woman  standing  there.  She  coughed.  He  strode  on. 
She  coughed  again.  He  walked  on  very  steadily.  When  he 
crossed  the  road,  Anna  left  the  gate  and  walked  ahead  of  him 
toward  the  house. 

She  was  at  the  door  when  he  entered.  “I  see  you’re  back,” 
she  said. 

“Yes,  I’m  back.  I , . He  stopped  abruptly  and  turned  his 
eyes  away  from  her  hard  composed  face.  Suddenly  he  realized 
that  she  was  the  one  who  had  been  defeated.  This  was  the 
way  she’d  take  defeat,  stand  stonily  over  it,  use  it,  punish 
herself  simply  because  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  defeated. 
She  would  never  concede  to  herself  the  possibility  that  he 
might  yet  be  able  to  relent  toward  her.  She  had  already  con¬ 
vinced  herself  that  he  had  come  back  to  her  because  she  was 
part  and  chattel  of  the  farm. 

“  Why  don’t  you  say  it?”  she  demanded,  still  staring  at  him. 
“Go  on.” 

He  shook  his  head  and  hurried  outside  again,  his  thoughts 
weighing  like  stones  in  him,  because  she  had  lost,  because  she 
was  making  things  so  bitter  for  herself.  If  only  she’d  allow  her¬ 
self  to  bend  a  little,  one  uncertain  motion  of  her  lips  or  hands. 
Instead  she  said  quietly  behind  him;  “I’ll  pour  the  coffee.” 
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He  stood  behind  the  house,  but  when  he  heard  the  first 
sounds  of  the  viohn  coming  from  across  the  road,  he  hurried 
into  the  house.  Anna  was  pouring  the  coffee.  Without  looking 
up  she  said:  “We  have  to  go  over  the  accounts.  Tomorrow 
you’ve  got  to  see  the  tenants  about  the  shares  and  the  rents.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  watching  her  very  steady  hand  reaching 
him  his  coffee. 
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This  is  the  way  the  Finns  live  at  Graniteside.  They  live  in 
simplicity  and  extreme  poverty,  in  honesty  and  serious, 
innocent  ambition  for  their  children.  More  than  the  severe 
New  England  soil  to  which  they  came  they  are  fertile;  every 
year  during  the  long  fecundity  of  the  Finnish  wives  there  is  a 
new  child  born  with  the  light  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  of  North 
Europe,  to  burn  brown  and  bleach  under  the  violent  sun  of 
the  American  summers,  to  grow  tough  and  stringy  through 
the  months  of  hard  winter  beside  that  frozen  sea. 

They  are  stonemasons  and  truck  farmers  and  fishermen 
and  laborers  in  the  nut-and-bolt  factory  beyond  Graniteside. 
In  the  summers  they  make  a  little  money  from  the  people  from 
New  York  and  Boston  who  come  to  swim  in  the  ocean:  mov¬ 
ing  their  furniture,  carrying  their  water,  cleaning  their  houses, 
cooking;  but  it  is  the  children  who  do  that  through  their 
months  of  vacation;  the  parents  are  always  busy.  They  make 
the  money  last  through  the  winter  for  shoes,  for  school  paper 
and  pencils,  for  contributions  to  the  Finnish  Lutheran  Church, 
and  coal  for  the  stoves  that  warm  those  houses  that  they  pain¬ 
fully  bought  from  the  bred-out,  contemptuous  native  Yankees 
years  ago;  when  the  Yankees,  Woodburys  and  Tarrs  and 
Savages  who  had  their  land  by  Indian  grant,  saw  this  chance 
to  quit  the  long  years  of  gainless  lobstering  and  planting  rocky 
ground,  sold  out  with  scorn  to  the  foreigners,  and  moved  into 
the  snug  streets  of  Graniteside.  In  those  houses,  that  are 
small,  white,  wooden,  weathertight  within  double  lath  and 
plaster  walls,  the  Finns  live  with  their  own  customs  and  their 
own  ways  that  nobody  knows.  The  Yankees  are  above  caring 
and  the  summer  people  never  thought  to  wonder  in  forty 
summers,  none  of  them  but  Jack  Werner. 

The  Werners  took  the  same  house  every  year,  the  green 
house  with  porches  on  the  cliff  above  the  rocky  beach,  and  so 
Jack’s  first  summer  in  Graniteside  was  when  he  was  less  than 
a  year  old.  He  had  a  Finn  girl,  Vera,  for  a  nurse.  When  he  was 
one,  and  two,  and  three,  she  used  to  take  him  down  to  the 
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beach  and  sit  him  on  the  stones;  she  watched  him  while  she 
knit  the  socks  her  brothers  needed.  He  wet  his  fingers  and  toes 
in  the  shallow  pools  of  salt  water  and  played  with  starfish  and 
snail  shells  and  dried  seaweed  through  the  long  clear  days  of 
June  and  July  and  August.  He  watched  the  wet  formless 
bodies  of  the  snails  issue  from  their  holes  and  wave  about  in 
the  sim;  when  he  touched  them  they  shrank  back  instantly 
and  sealed  their  doors  with  a  purple  seal.  He  popped  the  black 
bladders  of  the  harsh  spiny  seaweed.  His  body  burned  light 
gold  under  the  Northern  sun.  On  any  day  there  were  ten  or 
fifteen  babies  playing  like  him,  turning  red  and  gold,  on  the 
beach,  while  the  quiet,  serious  Finn  girls  watched  them. 

Jack’s  mother  said  the  Finns,  Vera  and  the  others,  made  ex¬ 
cellent  nurses.  They  were  so  much  calmer  than  city  nurses  and 
made  the  children  cahn.  Except  at  the  end  of  Ae  summer; 
Jack  screamed  himself  purple  in  the  face  when  he  had  to  leave 
Vera,  when  he  understood  that  that  was  happening  to  him. 
He  was  a  different  child  at  home.  Jack’s  mother  said;  he  gave 
trouble  and  disobeyed  and  did  things  like  biting  his  Irish 
nurse.  Of  course,  she  said,  the  beach  made  such  a  wonderful 
playground;  the  children  could  stay  there  aU  day  long  and 
there  was  so  much  room,  and  they  found  so  much  to  play  with 
they  didn’t  even  want  their  pails  and  shovels.  The  other 
summer  mothers  agreed  that  it  was  wonderful  (as  they  turned 
in  their  wet  bathing  suits  to  tan  the  other  shoulder) ;  they,  too, 
liked  the  Finn  girls,  although  there  were  those  that  said  the 
Finns  were  so  silent,  they  didn’t  really  play  with  the  children. 
None  of  them,  either,  had  Jack’s  mother’s  trouble  about  leav¬ 
ing  in  September;  their  children  went  docilely,  were  glad  to 
be  going  somewhere  new.  Jack’s  mother  said  it  was  funny  the 
way  that  child  carried  on  about  the  place. 

He  loved  it.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  consciousness  he 
loved  the  wild,  brilliant  sea  and  the  long  slabs  of  untouched 
gray  stone,  the  miles  behind  the  sea  of  rough  moorland,  full 
of  low,  stunted  growth,  smelling  of  wild  rosebushes  and  bay- 
berries  and  sweet  fern;  the  high,  clear,  strong  air,  full  of  sun 
and  salt.  He  loved  the  heavy  purplish  clouds  that  came  across 
the  sky  suddenly,  the  ocean  turned  lead  gray  and  whipped 
up  into  little  points,  the  abrupt  violence  of  the  wind  and  then 
the  downpour  and  hurricane  of  the  northeaster  screaming  in 
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from  the  sea.  He  loved  the  land  in  its  particulars,  in  its  small 
unique  things — the  thorny  locust  trees  that  blossomed  in 
white  too  early  for  him  ever  to  have  seen;  the  red  spiders  no 
bigger  than  pin  points  that  ran  in  thousands  over  the  rocks  in 
the  sun;  the  deserted  quarries  back  in  the  moors,  jagged  holes 
filled  with  blue  fresh  water  that  reflected  the  rotting,  rusting 
derricks  above  them;  the  way  the  wind  rose  imperceptibly 
day  after  day  after  the  first  of  September,  rising  a  little, 
steadily,  as  if  toward  some  terrific  crescendo  still  months 
away.  But  that,  too,  he  never  could  see,  because  soon  after 
Labor  Day  all  the  summer  families  went  home. 

Such  a  passion  in  a  young  child  gives  its  mother  very  little 
trouble.  When  Jack  was  small  he  had  tantrums  in  September, 
but  when  he  was  an  older  boy  he  went  away  quietly  and  said 
nothing  about  how  he  felt.  His  mother  was  amused  at  this 
passion  of  his  when  occasion  made  her  notice  it;  all  children, 
she  said,  get  funny  crazes.  He  had  a  brother  and  two  sisters 
who  liked  Graniteside  quite  calmly  and  had  their  own  crazes 
about  other  things;  machinery,  swimming,  dogs.  However, 
the  other  children  with  their  enthusiasms  remained  what  Mrs 
Werner  thought  normal.  It  was  when  she  began  noticing 
Jack’s  feeling  about  the  Finns  that  she  started  thinking  of  her 
oldest  boy  as  curious,  a  queer  child.  After  a  while  the  other 
Slimmer  people  thought  of  him  that  way  too;  he  was  more 
and  more  different  from  the  other  summer  children  that  came 
to  Graniteside. 

Because  Jack  Werner  never  played  with  the  other,  the 
Slimmer,  children.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  not  to  need  a 
nurse  he  went  away  from  them  and  the  beach  and  made  his 
own  friends  among  the  Finn  children.  That  meant  working 
with  them,  because  they  had  so  little  time  to  play.  The  strong, 
brown-haired  little  boy  with  his  firm,  pointed  jaw;  his  quiet 
green  eyes  and  impassive  mouth:  without  making  any  sort  of 
point  of  it  he  simply  began  pitching  the  hay  with  the  Finn 
boys  his  age;  getting  in  the  boat  when  they  went  out  for  but- 
terfish  and  Old  England  haik;  carrying  the  pail  of  fish  and  ice 
up  to  the  back  doors  of  his  mother’s  friends  and  taking  out  the 
fish  while  his  Finn  companion  took  the  few  cents  of  payment; 
going  to  the  Sauna  on  Saturday  afternoons  with  the  Finnish 
men  and  boys. 
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The  Sauna,  the  weekly  steam  bath  of  the  Finns,  was  behind 
the  beach,  back  of  a  rocky  field  where  cows  were  pastured. 
It  was  a  small  shack  of  weathered  wood.  There  was  one  door 
for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women,  and  inside  a  men’s  dress¬ 
ing  room  and  a  women’s  dressing  room.  The  steam  room  was 
occupied  in  turn  by  each  sex  for  perhaps  twenty  minutes.  The 
group  that  was  waiting  sat  naked  on  the  benches  in  the  dress¬ 
ing  room  and  shouted  cheerfully  over  the  wooden  partition  at 
those  who  were  inside,  hurrying  them  on;  the  old  people  spoke 
Finnish,  the  younger  ones  English. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  a  couple  of  boys  Jack’s  age  waiting; 
four  or  five  men.  The  little  boys,  skinny  and  immature,  sat  to¬ 
gether  and  didn’t  talk  too  much.  The  men  had  fine  bodies, 
with  light  hair  on  white  skin.  They  talked,  a  httle  Finn,  a  httle 
Enghsh,  about  their  affairs;  what  fish  were  running,  the  price 
per  dozen  lobsters,  the  cut  in  pay  at  the  factory;  not  much 
talk,  slow  and  quiet.  On  the  other  side  of  the  door  the  women 
splashed  the  water  about,  talked. 

The  room  was  not  so  steamy  as  it  was  hot,  when  the  men 
would  go  in.  It  was  a  damp,  strong  heat  that  lifted  the  palate 
and  made  breathing  different.  It  was  a  small  room.  On  one 
side  was  a  square  block  of  stones  with  a  fire  inside  that  had 
been  burning  since  early  morning.  Next  to  it  stood  two 
barrels,  one  of  cold  water,  one  of  water  boiling  hot.  The  cold 
water  was  slowly  heating  from  the  fire;  as  it  got  hotter  some¬ 
one  in  the  room  dippered  it  into  the  other,  the  hot,  barrel. 
Below  there  was  a  spigot  that  ran  cold  water. 

There  were  three  tiers  of  shelves  across  the  length  of  the 
room  where  they  sat.  It  was  hottest  at  the  top;  Jack  didn’t 
like  sitting  higher  than  the  second  shelf,  nor  did  the  other 
boys;  it  made  them  cough.  The  men  sat  up  high.  They  all  sat 
for  a  time  and  the  sweat  ran  down  their  bodies  fast;  the  men’s 
white  bodies  showed  sharp  blotches  of  red  under  the  thin 
skin.  Then  someone  would  get  up  and  run  himself  a  wooden 
pail  of  water  from  the  spigot,  adding  hot  water  from  the 
barrel  with  a  dipper;  he  would  go  back  to  his  shelf  with  it  and 
a  piece  of  soap  from  a  big  dish,  and  wash  himself  aU  over, 
rubbmg  and  rubbing.  In  a  minute  or  two  they  would  all  be 
washing.  Afterwards  they  threw  cold  water  over  the  bodies  to 
wash  the  soap  off,  holding  the  filled  bucket  high  over  their 
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shoulders,  throwing  cold  water  at  each  other’s  backs.  Jack 
caught  his  breath  dehciously  as  the  cold  water  struck  his 
chest,  ran  down  his  stomach;  almost  at  once  he  began  to 
sweat  again.  In  a  big  basket  were  bundles  of  twigs  tied  to¬ 
gether;  the  older  men  beat  themselves  with  the  switches,  all 
over,  until  their  bodies  were  red. 

The  room  was  dim,  hghted  by  two  tiny  windows.  The  white 
bodies  ghmmered  in  the  hah  Ught,  moved  past  one  another, 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  room.  The  thin  little  boys  moved 
quicker  than  the  men,  playing  in  the  buckets  of  water  until 
it  was  time  to  go  out.  Each  one  had  brought  his  towel,  his 
ragged,  mended  swimming  trunks.  They  dried  off  in  the 
dressing  room  and  ran  across  the  field,  across  the  stony  beach, 
in  their  trunks  and  cast  themselves  into  the  ocean. 

Jack  loved  it.  Obscurely  he  felt  something  stirring  in  it— 
the  deep  cleanliness,  the  strong  white  bodies  in  the  dim  room, 
the  run  across  the  rocks  into  the  sharp  salt  water.  He  never 
missed  a  Satiurday,  he  was  there  as  regularly  as  any  of  the 
Finn  boys  with  his  towel,  his  fifteen  cents.  Wherever  they 
were,  he  was.  Besides  his  love,  he  had  some  kind  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  them;  he  adopted  their  ways,  their  mannerisms.  He 
kept  quiet,  as  they  did;  talked  briefly  without  raising  his 
voice.  Every  day,  all  day,  he  was  away  from  his  house  except 
when  he  came  to  snatch  lunch,  and  sometimes  not  then.  It 
began  when  he  was  about  six  and  went  on,  year  after  year.  He 
hardly  saw  any  of  the  other  summer  children  besides  his 
brother  and  sisters,  with  whom  he  never  played  in  those  sum¬ 
mers.  His  mother  was  amused,  then  occasionally  annoyed. 
In  the  end  she  accepted  his  passion,  his  insistence,  and  simply 
waited  for  him  to  grow  up  and  get  over  it. 

After  a  time  the  Finns  accepted  his  presence  too.  At  first 
the  older  people  were  tentative,  shy.  After  a  year  or  two  they 
came  to  take  for  granted  his  presence  with  their  children,  the 
restrained  eagerness  with  which  he  worked  along  with  them. 
His  friends’  mothers  spoke  to  him  in  their  natural  way,  in_a 
few  words  of  Finnish;  told  hun  to  clear  up  that  bit  of  hay  in 
the  corner,  to  round  up  a  straying  cow;  gave  him  a  sip  of  the 
strong  coffee  with  salt  in  it  that  stood  simmering  all  day  long 
on  every  Finnish  stove. 

When  it  was  September  and  he  had  to  go,  Jack  would  say 
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good-by  to  his  friends  one  afternoon,  as  if  it  were  any  day; 
walk  off  down  the  road  past  the  sea,  away  from  them,  having 
accepted  their  convention  of  impassivity,  but  with  his  heart 
sick  inside  him  at  having  to  leave  them.  He  would  walk 
slowly  along  the  hard  road,  strewn  with  granite  dust,  looking 
up  at  the  blue,  late-afternoon  sky,  smeUing  the  sharp  salt  in 
the  chilling  air;  looking  at  each  house,  each  tree,  each  field, 
as  he  passed,  as  if  he  would  never  see  any  of  them  again.  And 
he  never  felt  sure  that  he  would  see  them  again.  His  love  was 
so  sharp  and  immediate  that  in  this  repressed  wrench  of  leav¬ 
ing  he  felt  such  pain  as  he  would  feel  if  it  were  forever. 

He  could  not  bear  it  that  he  must  go  away  now,  when  every¬ 
thing  was  turning — the  leaves  to  red,  the  ocean  to  dark  sap¬ 
phire — ^when  everything  was  heightening  and  sharpening  into 
some  kind  of  rising  excitement.  He  wanted  terribly  to  stay, 
to  spend  the  winter  here.  He  wanted  to  see  it  happen,  what¬ 
ever  it  was.  He  found  out  every  bit  he  could  from  the  Finn 
boys.  The  rising  storms  that  grew  bigger,  wilder,  longer.  The 
ocean,  that  changed  its  nature  and  turned  dark  gray  and  surg¬ 
ing  in  winter,  reaching  up  on  the  shore  yards  above  its  sum¬ 
mer  high-water  mark.  The  morning  of  the  winter’s  first  snow, 
the  drifts  across  the  road,  and  the  day  that  did  not  come  every 
winter,  when  the  inlet  beyond  the  beach  froze  over  solid  and 
you  could  walk  across. 

Walking  down  that  road  that  last  time  each  summer,  he 
thought  beyond  the  winter  into  the  spring  he  had  never  seen 
here,  the  chilly,  fragile.  Northern  spring  that  came  late  and 
with  hesitation.  Slowly  the  ocean  would  turn  its  gray  into 
blue,  and  the  faintest  gray-green  would  turn  the  ends  of  the 
branches  into  a  mist.  The  snow  would  retreat  a  little,  retreat 
a  little,  stubborn  against  the  delicate  push  of  the  spring,  until 
there  were  only  streaks  of  it  here  and  there,  under  the  cliff, 
at  the  margins  of  the  quarries.  The  lemon-colored  winter  sun 
would  turn  yellower  a  little  every  day,  and  soon,  soon,  those 
twisted,  stunted  branches  of  the  locusts  would  break  into  a 
fog  of  white,  the  white  locust  flowering  that  Jack  had  never 
seen. 

That  way  he  imagined  it,  and  'every  year  he  felt  that  pain, 
that  sickness,  that  it  was  only  in  his  mind  and  probably  he 
was  wrong  about  it  all.  It  must  be  different,  better,  beyond  his 
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powers  of  imagination.  He  could  not  bear  it  that  he  must  go 
away  now,  or  that  in  the  next  year  and  the  next  year  he  would 
also  have  to  go  away.  When  he  was  a  man  ...  Of  course, 
when  he  was  a  man  he  would  Uve  here  all  the  year,  watch  the 
long  year  through  its  tumultuous,  brilliant  changing,  and 
never  go  away  at  aU.  That  would  be  when  he  was  a  man.  That 
was  a  long  time  off.  .  .  .  Now  the  deepening  blue  waves 
smashed  up  against  the  rocks  of  the  shore;  the  sound  he  tried 
to  hear  in  his  ears  all  winter  long.  He  walked  along  the  road  in 
the  early  twilight  and  heard  tie  gulls  screech  out  over  the 
water. 

In  the  winters  he  lived  and  went  to  school  in  a  big  town  in 
New  York  State.  Later  he  began  to  go  to  a  boarding  school  in 
Peimsylvania.  In  both  places  the  air  was  inland  air.  He  stud¬ 
ied  and  played  football  and  sat  around  with  the  boys  and 
lived  the  life  of  the  place  he  was  in.  He  was  strong  and  in¬ 
telligent  and  enough  people  liked  him.  He  was  a  part  of  the 
things  he  did.  It  was  only  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night  and 
before  he  went  to  sleep  that  he  indulged  himself  in  the  thing 
he  liked  best  to  do  in  winter. 

He  turned  over  his  knowledge  of  Graniteside  and  the  Finns 
very  slowly,  tasting  each  fact.  It  was  like  turning  over  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  very  beautiful  things  that  he  loved  beyond  anything. 

He  was  not  a  Finn,  but  carefully  and  over  a  period  of  years 
he  learned  as  much  about  those  people  as  anyone  could  who 
was  not  one  of  them.  He  knew  the  parts  of  Finland  that  they 
came  from.  He  knew  about  the  forests  there,  the  terrible 
winters,  the  frozen  rivers,  about  the  reindeer  that  the  grand¬ 
father  of  one  of  his  friends  had  driven.  He  knew  the  years 
when  the  different  famihes  had  come  to  America.  He  knew 
about  their  national  epic  poem,  the  Kalevala,  and  repeated 
over  to  himself  those  few  Finnish  lines  which  he  had  been  able 
to  learn.  Lying  in  bed,  those  inland  nights,  he  even  used  to 
count  to  himself,  slowly,  in  Finn. 

He  knew  the  Lutheran  pastor  had  been  a  missionary  and 
that  his  children,  older  than  Jack,  had  been  born  in  South 
Africa,  in  Dakota.  Uno  Hildonen,  the  Finn  who  lived  far  up 
in  the  moors,  had  been  a  laborer  at  the  factory  and  one  after 
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the  other  had  had  both  hands  crushed  in  the  machinery.  He 
had  eleven  children.  His  wife  and  Mrs  Ronka,  who  had  four¬ 
teen  children  and  hved  down  near  the  sea,  were  sisters;  they 
both  had  the  same  beautifully  boned,  stark,  thin  faces  that 
had  dignity  and  form  even  after  all  their  teeth  were  gone. 
They  visited  each  other  alternately  every  Friday  night,  after 
the  work  was  done,  every  Friday  night  whether  there  was 
snow  or  storm.  Friday  night  was  visiting  night  among  the 
Finnish  women.  Then  they  stopped  their  long  days  of  work 
for  a  few  hours  and  sat  with  each  other  and  drank  salted 
coffee  and  ate  the  Finnish  coffee  braid. 

At  the  grammar  school  there  was  a  teacher,  a  Miss  Kelly, 
who  puUed  the  children  by  their  ears  and  beat  their  hands 
with  a  ruler.  Jack  said  he  thought  it  was  awful  and  his  teachers 
at  home  didn’t  do  that.  The  mother  of  his  friend  who  told  him 
looked  at  Jack  with  her  bony,  impassive  face.  “They  must 
learn  good,”  she  said.  The  Finns  didn’t  mind,  even  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves.  All  of  them  were  thirsty,  avid,  for  learning. 
They  worked  hard,  studying  and  doing  hard  work  at  home 
too.  Sometimes  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  spared  from 
home  to  go  to  high  school.  Their  parents  wanted  them  to,  but 
sometimes  it  was  simply  not  possible.  They  wanted  to  go  to 
high  school  as  they  wanted  to  go  to  heaven.  And  later  on — 
college.  As  Jack  grew  older  he  heard  his  Finn  friends  talking 
about  college  with  the  nearest  to  emotion  he  had  ever  heard 
in  their  voices.  There  was  just  a  chance,  just  a  tiny  chance, 
that  they  could  make  the  money  to  go;  enough  to  pay  the 
tuition  and  leave  some  at  home  so  that  their  absence  would 
not  harm  the  family  security.  Most  of  them  wanted  to  go  to 
technological  college;  they  wanted  to  be  electrical  engineers, 
mechanical  engineers. 

Ana  Savenin  was  an  artist.  He  drew  pictures  everywhere, 
on  the  rocks  with  a  piece  of  water-washed  brick.  The  Olsen 
children  could  not  go  to  school  last  winter  because  their  shoes 
were  not  good  enough.  Mrs  Olsen  had  twins  that  fall  instead 
of  one,  and  it  took  more  money  for  clothing  than  they  had 
expected. 

Every  year  Jack  knew  more,  he  had  more  to  turn  over  in 
the  nights  before  he  went  to  sleep.  And  every  year  he  went 
back  there;  the  family  moved  into  the  green  house  as  soon  as 
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the  children’s  schools  were  over.  The  next  morning  Jack 
would  disappear,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  his  family 
hardly  saw  him. 

The  summer  after  Jack’s  last  year  at  boarding  school  he 
was  eighteen.  There  was  a  big  crowd  of  young  people  about 
his  age  at  Graniteside  that  summer.  There  were  Ted  Cleaves 
and  the  Grandin  brothers  and  Betty  Grandin  and  the  rest  of 
them — all  the  children,  grown  up,  that  he  had  known  and 
never  played  with  when  he  was  small.  And  there  was  a  new 
girl,  Leonora  Tait,  whose  family  had  taken  a  house  down  the 
road  from  the  Werners’. 

She  was  new  to  Graniteside  and  she  was  different  from  the 
other  girls  there:  taller,  more  bizarre.  She  was  only  seventeen; 
but  she  wore  rubber  bathing  suits,  pink  and  pale  green,  that 
clung  and  molded  to  her  ripe,  flexible  body;  her  hair  was 
bleached  nearly  white  and  her  skin  was  dark  brown.  She  used 
to  lie  on  the  rocks  in  the  sun,  her  chin  propped  on  her  thin, 
lazy  hand,  her  full  young  breasts  swelling  over  the  edge  of  her 
tight  bathing  suit,  pushed  up  by  the  hard  rock  under  her  chest 
and  her  stomach;  singing  jazz  tunes  in  her  low  husky  murmur 
and  speaking  abruptly,  mockingly,  to  the  avid  boys  who  h^g 
around  her.  She  had  long  brown  legs  that  tapered  from  the  rich, 
developed  flesh  of  her  thighs  down  to  hard,  whittled  ankles. 

Her  family  were  nice  people  and  Mrs  Werner  played  bridge 
with  Mrs  Tait.  She  liked  Leonora  and  approved  of  her  self- 
assurance,  her  control  over  the  boys  who  followed  her  round. 
One  morning  she  saw  her  son  Jack  looking  at  those  long  legs 
stretched  out  on  the  hot  rocks;  Mrs  Werner  looked  amused 
and  glanced  away,  went  swimming.  She  liked  what  she  saw. 
She  was  proud  of  her  eldest  son,  and  she  would  have  liked  to 
see  more  of  him  in  his  vacations.  She  saw  he  was  tall  and  big, 
good  looking  with  his  slow  green  eyes  and  strong  jaw;  she 
had  the  feeling  that  he  possessed  more  unreleased  violence, 
more  heat  and  passion  and  emotion,  than  her  other  children. 
He  had  always  been  a  queer  child— an  attractive  child.  Mrs 
Werner  foresaw  a  full,  moving  life  for  him,  but  in  order  to 
begin  it  it  was  time  to  wean  him  away  from  his  Finnish 
friends,  she  thought.  She  believed  that  Leonora  was  the  per¬ 
son  to  wean  him,  at  this  moment  of  his  life. 
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That  was  in  early  June,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 

As  always,  Jack  looked  up  his  Finnish  friends  as  soon  as  he 
got  to  Graniteside.  He  simply  joined  them  again;  smiled 
shyly,  in  their  own  way,  at  the  mothers  and  said  heUo  to  the 
girls,  the  sisters.  In  a  day,  in  less,  he  was  back  in  the  life  he 
loved.  He  was  haying  witii  the  stocky,  muscvilar  young  Finns; 
going  out  at  dawn  to  fish  with  them  and  to  empty  the  lobster 
pots;  going  to  the  Sauna  with  them  and  scrubbing  his  body 
beside  them  m  the  steamy  dimness  of  the  hot  room;  swim¬ 
ming  with  them  after  work.  He  was  with  them  aU  day 
long. 

But  the  nights  were  longer  at  eighteen.  He  liked  to  go  out 
in  a  dory  with  the  Finns  and  row  about  in  the  darkness  while 
one  of  them  played  a  harmonica,  queer,  thin  music.  He  liked 
sitting  in  their  houses  with  them  on  bad  nights,  drinking  then- 
coffee,  sitting  in  long  silence,  talking  with  them  a  httle  about 
their  plans,  their  hopes  for  college  and  afterwards,  while  the 
mother  and  the  sisters  sewed.  But  he  was  not  with  Aem  every 
night.  As  a  child  he  had  always  gone  home  at  dusk,  and  the 
evenings  had  never  belonged  to  the  Finns  in  the  same  way  that 
the  days  had.  In  the  evenings  he  saw  his  family  and,  with 
them,  the  other  summer  people. 

They  had  always  bored  him.  They  played  bridge  and  talked 
and  went  on  moonhght  swimming  parties,  and  they  bored 
him.  The  young  people  swam  at  night  and  drove  aroimd  the 
countryside  in  cars  and  went  dancing  at  a  roadhouse,  and 
they  bored  him  too.  He  did  not  understand  all  about  why. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  were  more  serious,  but  not  that  either;  as  if 
he  were  more  violent  for  actualities,  for  motion  that  went 
somewhere;  their  perpetual  ruiming  about  and  laughing  and 
aimlessness  left  him  uninterested.  He  felt  that  he  was  slower, 
more  directed  perhaps;  he  Uked  to  work,  to  do  things  that 
moved  towards  an  end;  he  liked  the  Finns  and  they  hved  that 
way. 

When  he  saw  Leonora,  when  he  looked  at  her  and  felt  the 
physical  sensation  she  gave  him,  he  felt  differently.  She  made 
a  reason  for  staying  away  from  the  Finns  in  the  evenings.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  she  liked  him;  he  had  never  been  un¬ 
confident.  She  looked  back  at  him  differently  than  the  way 
she  looked  at  the  other  boys,  and  so  he  sat  beside  her  and 
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talked  to  her  in  his  own  way,  slowly  with  long  silences,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  steadily  with  his  quiet  green  eyes. 

One  night  he  took  her  driving  in  his  family’s  car.  He  drove 
fast  through  the  salt-smelling  darkness  and  they  talked  a 
little.  He  could  feel  the  heat  from  her  body  sitting  beside  him 
on  the  seat,  and  inside  himself  he  could  feel  the  sensation  she 
gave  him  rising  toward  something,  moving  in  the  direction  of 
something:  wanting  her. 

“You  think  we’re  aU  pretty  silly,  don’t  you?”  she  said.  Her 
voice  was  very  lazy  and  faint. 

“I’ve  never  played  around  much  with  the  summer  people 

here.” 

“What  else  are  you?  ...  I  hear  you  like  the  Finns. 

“Yes.” 

“Social  work,  or  do  you  like  the  gals?”  she  asked.  He  knew 
that  was  like  her,  to  be  mocking,  to  try  to  say  the  unsym¬ 
pathetic  thing,  and  not  to  care  what  was  thought  of  her  for 
it. 


“I  like  the  people,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  some  of  the  girls  are  good  looking,”  she  contmued  m 
that  smooth,  lazy  voice.  “Good  thick  hair  so  blonde.  And 
good  bodies  but  not  for  clothes  exactly;  too  stocky,  I  think. 
Do  you  make  passes  at  all  of  them?” 

He  felt  a  sudden  sense  of  outrage,  a  childish  anger.  He  only 
pressed  his  lips  together  in  his  own  way. 

“You  don’t?  But  you  leave  all  the  summer  butterflies  alone, 
pining  for  you.  Who  do  you  make  passes  at  then?  ...  A  big 
boy  like  you  ...” 

She  laughed,  and  he  thought  he  could  feel  an  actual  heat 
from  her  laughter,  that  was  so  low  and  lazy  and  thick.  She 
made  him  angry,  and  he  stopped  the  car  there,  where  it  was 
under  a  long  row  of  willow  trees.  The  top  was  down;  he  could 

see  some  stars  between  the  meshes  of  the  willows. 

“ .  .  .  You’re  old  for  your  age,  aren’t  you?”  she  said,  and 
the  last  word  was  pushed  out  between  her  lips  as  he  put  his 
arms  around  her  and  held  her  hard. 

She  felt  the  way  he  knew  she  would,  different  from  all  the 
girls  he  had  ever  kissed  in  the  winters,  at  dances  and  on  the 
way  home.  This  time  it  felt  right,  the  way  he  wanted  it. 
Again  he  was  conscious  for  a  minute  of  his  feeling  mounting 
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toward  something,  moving,  the  sensation  he  loved,  had  always 
loved,  of  movement  toward  a  crescendo,  in  all  things. 

He  did  not  talk  at  all,  and  she  was  not  able  to.  He  felt  ahve, 
he  felt  absorbed  and  powerful.  He  held  her  hard  against  him 
and  felt  the  mass  of  her  breasts  pushing  his  chest,  her  hol¬ 
lowed  sides  where  his  hand  lay.  He  put  his  other  hand  on  her 
thigh  and  liked  its  being  big  and  firm.  He*did  not  talk;  he 
pulled  the  top  of  her  dress  loose  and  pulled  it  down;  he  slid 
his  hand  down  along  her  smooth,  soft  back.  .  .  . 

Then  he  heard  her  talking.  “Stop  it!  I  mean  what  I’m  say¬ 
ing.  You  stop  it  at  once.  You’ve  got  things  aU  wrong.” 

He  was  dazed,  and  drew  away  and  looked  at  her  in  the 
flickering  fight  from  the  far-off  street  fight. 

“You’re  the  damnedest  boy.  I  don’t  know  what’s  the 
matter  with  you,”  she  said,  buttoning  her  dress.  “Do  you 
thmk  I’m  crazy  too?  Look,  I’m  actually  young,  and  I’m  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  fool;  I’m  not  going  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  oh,  for 
a  long,  long  time,  do  you  see?  No  one  is,  with  any  sense.  You 
are  queer,  aren’t  you?  Actually  queerer  than  me.  Older  for 
your  age  or  something.  Nobody  else  is  so  serious  about  all 
this,  sort  of  like  a  grown-up  animal.  Necking,  yes.  But  it’s 
fun— don’t  you  see?— fxm,  not  great  animal  stuff.  Don’t  you 
like  fun,  or  what?” 

He  drew  a  deep  sigh,  deep  into  his  stomach,  and  started  the 
car.  Now  that  she  had  stopped  him,  now  that  the  long  slow 
swelling  toward  a  crescendo  had  been  broken  in  him,  he  didn’t 
think  of  her  beside  him  any  more.  She  wasn’t  anyone  he 
cared  anything  about.  He  had  his  own  friends,  people  he 

loved - He  took  her  home,  and  she  jumped  out,  stared  back 

at  him  and  caught  her  breath  as  if  she  were  going  to  say 
something,  and  ran  into  the  house.  He  put  the  car  away  and 
went  into  the  house  and  went  to  bed,  thinking  about  some¬ 
thing  Leonora  said.  He  wondered  if  he  didn’t  like  ftm.  He 
had  a  good  time  with  other  boys,  in  the  winter  too.  It  was 
only  fooling  around  in  a  circle,  going  nowhere,  that  bored  him 
so.  He  supposed,  then,  that  he  didn’t  like  fun,  and  went  to 
sleep. 

_  Mrs  Werner  was  disappointed.  Jack  stuck  fast  to  his  Fin¬ 
nish  friends  all  summer,  as  he  always  did;  she  saw  no  more  of 
him  than  ever.  She  could  not  understand  it  about  Leonora. 
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He  never  looked  at  her,  attractive  as  she  was. . . .  Perhaps  he 
was  not  old  enough  to  faU  for  girls?  .  .  .  But  as  far  as  that 
went,  Leonora  never  seemed  to  look  at  him  either.  Except 
that  she  seemed  a  little,  rather  specially,  nasty  to  him. 

The  long  golden  summer  wound  out,  through  July,  through 
August.  There  were  plenty  of  lobsters,  plenty  of  delicate- 
fleshed  fish;  the  hay  was  cut  twice  and  piled  and  taken  away 
to  the  lofts.  The  summer  went  by  in  short  ghttering  weeks 
and  at  the  end  of  each  week  Jack  and  the  Finns  sweated 
themselves  red  and  burning  and  scrubbed  themselves  clean 
and  beat  each  other  with  switches  across  their  backs  and  their 
strong  hairy  legs.  In  the  next  room  the  women  shouted  to 
them  to  hurry,  in  Finnish  and  in  English;  the  young  voices 
called  in  Enghsh.  Jack  was  conscious  of  the  women’s  voices, 
and  the  women,  now.  When  they  had  fimshed  and  run  across 
the  rocks  to  the  ocean,  when  they  had  swum  in  the  cold  salt 
water  and  lay  on  their  backs  lazily  under  the  hot  sun,  he 
would  turn  his  head  and  watch  the  girls  run  across  the  field, 
across  the  beach,  from  the  Sauna.  They  ran  fast,  laughing  a 
little.  He  watched  their  breasts  move  as  they  ran,  the  muscles 
move  in  their  round,  full  thighs.  Vera  and  Ailie  and  Ida, 
Hilma  and  Alexandra. 

Alexandra  was  his  good  friend.  She  was  one  of  the  Hildonens, 
the  poorest  of  the  Finn  families,  the  hardest  working.  He  had 
worked  with  her  and  swum  with  her  aU  the  summers  of  his  life 
in  Graniteside.  They  were  friends  and  smiled  at  each  other 
when  they  passed,  working.  She  was  his  age  and  had  finished 
high  school.  Now  she  was  working,  all  the  Hildonens  were 
working,  so  that  perhaps  she  could  go  away  to  business  col¬ 
lege.  Jack  liked  her  best.  But  he  liked  all  the  Finn  girls.  He 
thought  about  them  this  summer. 

Sometimes  he  touched  them,  although,  with  their  strict 
bringing-up,  they  never  invited  it.  Swimming  with  Hilma 
Savenin  his  hand  came  on  her  leg.  They  played  roughly, 
laughing  and  spitting  water;  he  held  her  leg  above  the  knee 
and  would  not  let  it  go.  She  hurled  her  body  against  him, 
breaking  his  grip,  and  for  a  minute  he  felt  her  whole  strong, 
soft  body  pushing  against  him. 

Once  he  kissed  Ailie,  Hilma’s  sister.  He  was  walking  home 
in  the  dusk  and  she  came  up  in  the  other  direction,  driving  the 
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cows.  The  big  slow  animals  rolled  by  him  one  by  one  in  the 
twilight,  their  heads  low,  their  heavy  bags  swinging.  Aihe 
came  up  to  him  after  the  cows  and  stopped  a  minute  to  talk. 
In  the  faint  hght  he  stood  close  to  her  and  then  took  hold  of 
her  and  kissed  her.  Like  Hilma,  Aihe  was  strong,  sohd;  her 
arms  were  soft  and  big  under  his  hands  that  clenched  them. 
He  stood,  kissing  her;  then  she  went  on  up  the  road  behind 
the  slow  cows  and  he  walked  on  toward  the  sea. 

The  guUs  screamed  over  the  water  and  the  moon  was 
already  out;  the  air  was  sharp  with  salt.  Jack  held  his  head 
back,  looking  at  the  sky.  He  felt  so  happy,  so  desirous.  He 
thought  of  the  Finnish  girls,  how  they  were  strong  upon  the 
columns  of  their  legs  and  how  their  chests  were  set  straight, 
firm,  upon  the  block  of  their  hips.  He  thought,  I  want  them 
aU.  I  want  to  kiss  the  Finn  girls,  all  of  them,  I  want  them. . . . 
He  walked  along  the  road  by  the  sea,  feeling  wonderful  and 
young  and  full  of  inexhaustible  power. 

Then  it  was  late  August.  Now  the  evenings  were  getting 
colder,  the  beginning  of  that  tightening,  that  day-by-day 
tensing  of  everything,  the  heightening  wind,  the  rising  sea, 
that  had  always  seemed  to  him  to  be  building,  moving  toward 
something  great,  some  wild  crescendo  that  he  must  miss.  He 
did  not  want  to  waste  these  evenings  at  home.  He  walked  up 
the  road  into  the  moors  again  one  night,  looking  up  at  the 
white  half  of  the  moon.  He  thought  he  would  go  to  the  Hil- 
donens’  house  and  sit  with  them  in  the  kitchen.  Uno  Hildonen 
was  going  away  next  week  to  the  technological  college.  The 
family  had  achieved  that.  Perhaps  next  year  they  would  be 
able  to  plan  for  Alexandra  too. 

Behind  the  house,  out  by  the  well,  he  came  on  Alexandra 
pulling  up  water.  He  pulled  the  bucket  up  for  her  and  then 
leaned  across  it  and  they  talked  a  little. 

“Let’s  not  go  in,”  he  said.  For  a  second  he  felt  surprise, 
because  she  put  out  her  hand,  took  his. 

They  walked  across  the  wide  yard,  through  the  gap  in  the 
old  stone  wall  and  into  the  scratchy  undergrowth  of  the  moor¬ 
land;  they  walked  slowly.  The  moor  was  flat  and  mottled 
white  and  black  under  the  cold  moon;  he  put  his  arm  around 
her  waist  and  pulled  her  in  tight  and  kissed  her.  He  kissed 
her,  still  pulling,  feeling  his  arm  sink  hard  into  the  soft  flesh 
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of  her  back.  .  .  .  This  was  different  from  anything,  from  any 
girl,  ever.  They  were  lying  on  the  ground,  pushing  down  the 
sharp  twigs  of  the  bushes  under  them,  and  Jack’s  hands  were 
fuU  of  her  body,  heavy  and  warm  and  strong.  His  face  was 
deep  between  her  neck  and  her  shoulders;  he  felt  her  hps  kiss¬ 
ing  his  hair;  her  flesh  was  in  his  mouth.  .  .  . 

“ .  .  .  Get  up,  you.” 

Weino  Hildonen.  He  stood  right  there,  waiting  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  Weino,  who  was  good  at  mending  lobster  pots,  who  won 
a  prize  at  school  when  he  was  thirteen,  who  had  a  scar  from  a 
fishhook  in  his  right  palm.  .  .  . 

“ . . ,  Get  up,  Alexandra.  The  water  goes  in  the  house.” 

She  had  gone,  and  they  were  fighting  in  the  bushes,  stum¬ 
bling  on  the  rocky  ground.  Weino  had  hit  him  in  the  jaw,  and 
Jack  hit  back,  the  cheekbone;  they  were  stumbling  in  the 
moonhght,  grappling  and  swaying  for  a  long  time,  then  punch¬ 
ing  again.  .  . .  Weino  hit  hun  again  in  the  jaw  and  he  fell  and 
lay,  feehng  weak  and  faint  and  blank. 

.  You  summer  people.  You  keep  away  from  us  Finns.” 

Then  Weino  went  away  and  he  lay  there  in  the  bushes. 
The  wind  was  rising  and  the  bushes  all  over  the  moors  whis¬ 
pered  with  the  wind  in  them. 

After  that  his  old  hfe  in  Graniteside  was  over  forever.  He 
started  in  college  that  winter;  in  early  June  he  came  back  to 
the  sea;  he  went  toward  the  field  where  four  of  the  boys,  his 
friends,  were  planting  a  second  crop  of  corn,  and  none  of  them 
turned  around.  He  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  field.  One  of  them 
was  Weino  Hildonen.  After  a  while  Weino  straightened  up 
from  planting  and  stood  looking  at  Jack.  He  kept  on  looking 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  he  leaned  over  again.  None  of 
the  others  even  looked  up.  Jack  turned  around  and  walked 
away.  The  next  day  was  Saturday  and  he  wanted  to  sweat, 
get  clean,  sweat  hotter  and  hotter  until  at  last  he  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  sea.  But  he  knew  he  could  not  go  into  the  Sauna, 
into  the  room  with  the  other  naked  men.  He  saw  that  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  exile  in  the  minute  or  two  that  Weino  looked 
at  him  in  the  cornfield. 

The  older  people,  though,  nodded  to  him  when  he  passed 
them  on  the  road.  One  day  he  passed  Mrs  Hildonen. 
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“How  is  Alexandra?”  At  last  lie  could  ask  somebody  that. 

“Fine.  She  got  a  job  now.  She  work  in  New  York.” 

“Everybody  else  all  right?” 

“Fine.  Good-by.” 

For  a  month  Jack  stayed  at  Graniteside,  swimming  and 
playing  tennis,  and  his  mother  saw  a  lot  of  him.  Then  he  went 
back  to  summer  school.  He  was  going  to  college  and  so  he 
might  as  well  get  through  college.  He  went  to  summer  school 
every  summer  after  that  and  got  through  coUege  in  three 
years.  He  took  premedical  courses  in  college  and  planned  to 
enter  medical  school  the  next  fall.  The  night  he  graduated 
from  college  he  got  drunk,  with  two  other  men.  They  sat  at  a 
table  in  a  bar  drinking  rye  whisky  and  talking  very  seriously 
and  very  slowly. 

“You’ll  make  an  excellent  medico,  my  friend.  Hard¬ 
working  buzzard.  You’U  be  a  fashionable  medico.  Not  to 
mention  the  nurses.” 

“Not  obstetrics,”  Jack  said.  His  green  eyes  were  very  slow 
and  his  voice  was  thick.  He  ordered  another  whisky. 

“And  practice  where?” 

“New  York.  Chicago.  Paris.  London.  Constantinople.” 

“Not  the  home  town?  Only  Constantinople?  Not  cure  your 
old  friends?” 

“I  haven’t  got  any  old  friends,”  he  said. 

“Me.  My  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.” 

“All  right.  Your  cirrhosis  of  the  hver.” 

“Not  deliver  your  old  girls’  babies.  Jack?”  The  other  man 
was  the  tightest. 

“I  haven’t  got  any  old  girls,”  he  said. 

“Not  any  old  girls  at  all?  Not  even  a  httle  one?” 

“No.” 

“How  about  new  girls  then?  ”  The  man  hung  over  the  table, 
persisting.  His  glass  was  tipping  so  that  some  of  the  drink 
spilled. 

“Sure,  new  girls.  Any  number  of  them.” 

“More  and  better  new  girls,”  the  second  man  said,  and  they 
all  drank. 

Jack  went  to  Europe  that  summer  because  his  mother 
wanted  him  to  go  with  them.  They  went  to  France  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Germany,  and  Jack  had  a  girl  in  Paris  for  about 
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three  weeks,  but  he  didn’t  mind  leaving  her  when  his  boat 
sailed.  Two  weeks  later  he  started  medical  school. 

His  second  year  of  internship  in  the  New  York  hospital 
was  five  years  later.  He  had  the  pneumonia  wards  that  week, 
and  a  caU  came  through  to  his  room  at  two  in  the  morning  to 
go  on  duty  for  one  of  the  bad  cases.  He  walked  down  the  half- 
lighted  corridor,  empty  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  doors 
to  the  ward  swung  open  and  shut,  and  a  nurse  came  out  carry¬ 
ing  a  bowl.  The  nurse  was  Alexandra. 

“I  thought  you  were  going  to  business  school,”  he  said.  He 
could  not  think  of  anything  else  to  say,  but  inside  himself 
he  was  so  glad  to  see  her  that  it  was  pain. 

“No,  I  went  into  training  instead.”  She  smiled  at  him.  It 
was  a  firm,  impassive,  Finnish  smile.  He  looked  at  her  by  the 
dim  reddish  corridor  fight.  Her  face  was  white  and  strong 
and  her  hair  was  thick  yellow  under  her  cap  and  her  eyes  were 
fight  blue.  She  was  aU  Finn. 

He  took  a  long  quivering  breath. 

“Where’s  the  patient?” 

“.  .  .  In  here.  Doctor.” 

He  saw  her  in  the  wards  after  that,  and  in  the  corridors  they 
would  smile  back  at  each  other,  in  the  same  still,  quiet  way 
that  they  had  smiled  at  each  other  when  they  were  children, 
when  they  passed  each  other  hoeing  corn,  or  when  she  carne 
down  to  the  rocks  to  take  the  fish  out  of  the  dory.  But  he  did 
not  even  ask  her  when  her  night  out  was.  His  days  seemed  all 
different  to  him  now  because  he  saw  that  face,  that  strong, 
impassive  Finnish  face  nearly  every  day;  but  he  could  not 
ask  to  see  her.  All  the  years  full  of  nights  when  he  had^  lain 
awake  and  gone  over  his  collection  of  knowledge  of  the  Finns, 
of  knowledge  that  was  now  stopped,  finished;  those  nights 
when  he  had  heard  Weino  Hildonen’s  voice  say  over  and  over, 
“  Keep  away  from  us  Finns  . . .  keep  away  from  us  ‘ ‘  t  ’ 
those  nights,  the  sum  of  them  all,  were  too  much  for  him.  It 
had  ceased  to  matter  very  much  why  he  had  been  cast  out  by 
his  old  friends,  his  only  friends;  what  he  had  done  to  bring  it 
on  himself.  What  mattered  and  made  him  rigid  with  diffidence 
was  the  fact  of  his  exile,  the  fact  that  they  did  not  want  him, 
did  not  need  him,  that  he  had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  of  any 
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importance  to  them  as  anything  but  one  of  the  summer  people. 
Being  one  of  the  summer  people,  having  them  thinh  of  him 
as  that,  was  too  much,  it  was  imbearable  to  him;  he  had  not 
even  been  to  Graniteside  for  years,  because  he  would  not  go 

that  way - Anyway,  he  had  girls  in  New  York.  That  wasn’t 

what  he  wanted.  He  didn’t  think  about  girls  much.  He  worked 
himself  to  the  hmit  of  his  strength  at  the  hospital.  He  often 
wondered  what  he  was  working  toward,  what  he  would  do 
when  internship  was  over  and  he  was  all  alone  to  live.  It  was  a 
bitter  thing  to  work  toward  nothing  very  sure,  not  to  feel  a 
mounting  crescendo  in  his  work  that  he  could  feel  was  rising 
to  some  height.  .  .  . 

More  than  girls  he  Mked  drinking  on  his  nights  off.  There  was 
a  crescendo,  even  if  it  was  only  a  fake  one.  He  liked  the  feel¬ 
ing.  He  liked  working  toward  the  very  limit  of  his  capacity, 
feeling  the  liquor  mount  inside  him,  getting  a  httle  drunker 
and  drunker.  He  would  begin  early  so  that  at  midnight  or 
one  o’clock  he  could  quit.  It  took  that  much  sleep  to  function 
properly  in  the  hospital  the  next  day. 

One  of  those  nights  he  got  back  to  the  hospital  between  one 
and  two.  He  moved  very  slowly,  carefully,  toward  the  eleva¬ 
tor,  holding  himself  stifiBy,  his  eyebrows  lifted  as  if  a  part  of 
keeping  his  balance.  ...  A  nurse  passed  him.  He  could  not  be 
sure,  but  he  thought  it  was  Alexandra,  so  he  tried  to  smile. 
He  tried  to  make  the  shape  of  the  kind  of  smile  they  gave 
each  other  always;  he  bent  his  stiff,  thick-feeling  Ups  and 
tried  to  make  his  eyes  look  quiet.  The  nurse  passed  on.  Per¬ 
haps  it  wasn’t  Alexandra. 

The  next  day  he  passed  Alexandra  in  one  of  the  wards.  He 
smiled,  but  she  did  not  smile,  she  stared  at  him.  It  was  the 
same  stare,  the  stere  of  aU  those  nights;  Weino’s  stare,  the 
same  thing.  Then  it  had  been  Alexandra  last  night,  and  it  was 
now  because  he  had  been  drunk.  Suddenly  he  was  angry. 

He  stood  in  the  corridor  outside  the  doors  to  the  ward  as 
she  came  out. 

“Why  don’t  you  speak  to  me  when  I  speak  to  you?”  he 
asked  and  then  felt  ridiculous. 

“I’m  sorry.  Doctor,”  she  said.  “I  didn’t  hear  you  speak.” 

“You  know  what  I  mean,  Alexandra,”  he  said.  “Is  it  be¬ 
cause  you  saw  me  when  I  was  tight  last  night?  ” 
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“Yes,”  she  said  impassively. 

He  felt  hot. 

“You  Finns  are  too  goddam  stiff-necked,”  he  said  ab¬ 
ruptly.  He  was  surprised  at  the  words  that  came  out.  “Any 
man  gets  drunk.  All  your  own  fathers  get  drunk.” 

“Any  man  isn’t  throwing  away  what  you’re  throwing 
away,”  she  said. 

“What  are  you  talking  about?” 

“You  shouldn’t  waste  yourself  when  you’re  needed  so 
badly.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  needed?  I’m  not  injuring  myself  as  a 
doctor  by  drinking.  You  ought  to  know  tiiat.” 

“You  aren’t  working  toward  anything,  are  you?”  she 
asked,  nodding  her  head.  She  walked  on  down  the  corridor 
with  quick,  silent  steps.  He  watched  her  strong  figure,  the 
sharp  flip  of  her  starched  skirts;  he  caught  up  to  her  further 
down  the  corridor. 

“  When’s  your  night  off?  ”  he  asked. 

“Last  night  was,”  she  said. 

“You  wouldn’t  have  dinner  with  me,  I  suppose?” 

“Why  not?” 

It  was  unpleasant,  like  fighting.  He  said  he  would  meet 
her  on  the  corner  next  week,  and  let  her  walk  away  again. 

It  was  very  curious,  having  dinner  with  Alexandra,  who 
came  from  Graniteside  and  long  before  that,  before  she  was 
born,  from  Finland,  in  a  smaU  smoky  New  York  restaurant. 

It  was  all  wrong,  he  thought,  sitting  opposite  her;  she  didn’t 
belong  in  her  green  silk  dress,  her  green  felt  hat;  she  ought  to 
wear  an  old  cotton  gown,  her  hair  be  loose;  the  wind  off  the 
sea  should  be  blowing.  .  .  .  Then  he  thought.  No,  quickly.  > 
It  was  the  wrong  way  to  feel,  sentimental.  She  and  her  race 
belonged  wherever  in  the  world  they  found  themselves;  in 
cities  and  factories,  in  any  countryside;  strong,  self-reliant, 
using  their  power  and  making  something  of  the^  conditions 
that  were  at  hand,  building  their  lives  into  something,  toward 
something. 

He  looked  at  her.  She  was  a  good  nurse she  was  in  her  own 
way  at  home  in  this  place;  she  had  the  grain  of  self-sufi&ciency 
in  her,  and  all  things,  all  places,  were  hers  to  use;  she  could 
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never  be  overcome.  He  saw  all  at  once  that  it  was  only  he 
that  needed  Graniteside.  He  needed  that  land  he  loved  and 
the  people  there,  the  Finns,  to  make  him  whole  and  happy. 
They  didn’t  need  Graniteside;  they  didn’t  need  him;  they 
didn’t  even  need  each  other. 

While  he  was  talking  to  her,  ordering  dinner,  he  thought 
about  this.  Instead  of  depressing  him  it  gave  him  a  sudden 
new  hope,  a  kind  of  explanation.  When  he  was  a  little  boy  he 
wanted  to  be  a  Finn,  he  tried  to  be  like  a  Finn  and  know  the 
things  they  knew.  He  still  did,  in  a  new  way.  This  was  the 
thing  to  aim  for,  the  direction  to  build.  That  way  he  would 
never  be  aimless  and  he  would  never  feel  that  he  was  working 
toward  nowhere.  To  be  like  a  Finn.  To  hold  your  own  world 
inside  yourself.  Not  to  need  special  places,  special  people,  to 
make  you  whole,  but  to  use  what  you  could  take  from  the 
places  hfe  put  you  in.  Then  you  would  be  without  fear  always, 
safe  and  sturdy;  he  understood  why  the  Finns  were  impassive, 
why  their  mouths  were  quiet  and  content. 

That  way  you  held  intact  your  own  plans,  your  own  moun- 
taintop  that  you  were  climbing  for.  The  thing  you  wanted  to 
make  out  of  your  life,  the  work  you  meant  to  do,  the  children 
you  desired  and  begot:  this  way  you  were  free  to  go  ahead 
and  pry  them  loose  from  the  world,  take  them.  No  fear.  Safety 
and  intention  and  persistence  within  your  own  soul.  .  .  .  He 
thought — and  went  on  talking  with  his  mouth  about  the  hos¬ 
pital — Now  I  know  how  I  want  to  hve;  only  I  still  need  them, 
I  stiU  need  them  to  teach  me  more  how  to  do  it.  I  stiU  need 
them.  He  broke  off  sharply  in  what  he  was  saying. 

“What  did  you  mean,  I’m  needed?”  he  asked  her. 

She  sat  opposite  him.  She  was  big  and  white  and  strong. 
Her  face  was  beautiful  with  strength,  sure  and  impassive. 

“The  Finns.”  He  noticed  with  an  old  thrill  of  pleasure  that 
Nordic  rise  of  the  voice  in  speaking. 

“Not  them,  they  don’t  need  me.  You  know  that.” 

“Yes.  There  has  never  been  a  good  doctor  there  in  the 
winters  and  they  need  one.  That’s  where  you  are  needed  any¬ 
way.  Other  places  perhaps,  anyway  there.  I  thought  you 
would  have  seen  that.” 

“I  know  the  old  ones  never  wanted  any  doctor,  they  didn’t 
believe  in  doctors.” 
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“The  young  ones  do.  And  the  old  ones  are  dying  now.” 

“Not  me  though.  You  know  that,”  he  said  again. 

“You  are  the  only  one  who  would  be  right.  You  know  all 
about  them,  Jack.  You  were  there  all  the  time,  just  like  us, 
aU  those  years.  Nobody  else  who  would  possibly  go  would 
know  all  you  know  about  them.  They  do  need  you.” 

“You  can  say  that.  They  wouldn’t  let  me  come  back,  be 
with  them,  after  .  .  .  that.” 

“After  that  night  with  me,”  she  said  quietly.  “They  would 
if  they  knew  you  wanted  to  be  one  of  them.  That,  Weino 
you  should  see  now  that  was  because  it  made  them  think  you 
felt  outside,  one  of  the  summer  people,  coming  in  and  taking 
things  away.  ...  If  they  knew  you  were  one  of  them,  if  you 
were  my  husband,  that  would  all  be  forgotten,  it  wouldn  t 
be  true  any  more.” 

She  sat  perfectly  still  and  grave,  looking  at  him.  He  could 
not  say  anything.  His  lips  were  together  and  he  looked  at 
her  with  his  slow  green  eyes.  _ 

If  you  would  like  to  marry  me,”  she  said.  I  would  like  to 
marry  you.  I  have  always  loved  you,  of  course;  you  know  that 
because  of  that  night.” 

She  spoke  with  such  calm.  .  ,  ,  r 

He  put  his  hand  out  and  took  hers.  She  held  his  tightly  tor 
a  minute,  looking  at  him,  and  then  let  go  slowly. 

Her  hand  felt  Wg  and  firm  and  warm  with  vitality.  He  drew 
a  long  breath,  looking  at  her  strong  face  that  would  be  beauti¬ 
ful  through  all  the  years  of  hard  work  of  her  life;  her  round 
neck  set  firm  on  the  soft,  wide  shoulders.  Below  there  was  the 
powerful  structure  of  her  body  that  could  work  and  endure, 
the  body  that  could  bear  and  nourish  from  its  bone  and  its 
deep  flesh  so  many  children. 

He  looked  on  and  on  into  her  blue  eyes.  Hard  work,  and 
hard  passion,  and  many  children,  and  saving  and  helping  good 
struggling  lives.  The  long  years  lay  ahead.  Every  year  began 
with  spring  and  the  flow  and  push  of  fife  into  the  short  hot 
summer,  into  the  rising  winds,  the  stormier  ocean  of  ^e  au¬ 
tumn.  The  winds  rose  higher,  and  the  sea  swelled  as  if  it  were 
tossing  in  full,  pregnant  birth ;  up  and  up  to  the  great  profound 
crescendo  of  the  winter.  They  would  see,  Uve  through,  the 
drawn-out  crashing  of  each  winter’s  height.  All  the  long  years 
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lay  ahead.  One  upon  another,  heaped  up  and  up  toward  the 
full  roar  and  pounding  of  a  life’s  completion.  Jack  felt  in  him 
the  old  surge,  the  old  beginnings  of  movement  that  would 
build  and  build,  in  the  sharp  salt  air,  beside  the  deep  gray  sea; 
but  this  time  it  would  be  for  hfe. 

“That’s  all  I  ever  wanted,”  he  said  to  Alexandra. 
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As  HE  fought  his  way  painfully,  inch  by  inch,  back  past 
.LX.  the  gods  of  darkness  and  into  the  hght,  he  could  not 
free  himself  from  a  sense  of  doom.  He  had  won  his  victory 
over  them  a  trifle  too  easily.  For  an  instant  he  remembered 
their  expressionless  faces,  but  the  struggle  had  exhausted 
him  and  he  did  not  dare  open  his  eyes. 

I 

Slowly,  as  bits  of  inconsequential  driftwood  are  eddied 
upon  the  sands  by  a  sluggish  tide,  fragments  of  impressions 
began  to  assume  intelligibility.  There  was  a  patch  of  gray 
light,  and  a  strip  of  brown  trench  with  a  burst  sandbag.  It  all 
seemed  unreal;  then,  with  a  cold  sensation,  it  was  very  real 
the  pecuUar  sound  of  Captain  Thorne’s  laughter  as  he  handed 
him  a  cigarette.  He  remembered  ducking  down  upon  his  heels 
to  shield  a  match  from  the  wind  and  rain;  but  after  that  he 
did  not  remember  distinctly.  He  felt  himself  being  lifted, 
gently  at  first,  very  high  up,  then  settling  back,  and^  all  was 
darkness.  Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  recall  anything  else. 
In  the  darkness,  freed  from  the  sound  of  firing,  he  became 
aware  of  the  black  gods,  still  as  the  silence,  looking  at  him. 
At  first  he  had  mistaken  them  for  the  darkness  itself ;  but  they 
moved  as  he  moved,  if  ever  so  little,  and  they  were  effortless 
in  their  movements.  It  was  then  that  he  discovered  the  chill 
of  the  place,  which  was  like  no  other  chill  he  had  ever  known. 
He  did  not  think  any  sunlight,  however  burning,  could  quite 
remove  that  chill  from  his  bones. 

It  was  strange  how  odd  bits  of  memory,  uiievaluate,  at 
times  unreal,  bobbed  up  Uke  corks  in  the  vast  stiU  pool  of  his 
consciousness  and,  before  his  fatigued  mind  could  gather 
them  into  a  meaning,  suddenly  were  not  there!  Again,  these 
impressions  seemed  to  come  and  go  like  the  shadows  of  birds 
over  a  ripe  field.  At  times,  he  was  certain,  there  had  been 
movements  about  him,  things  had  happened  to  him;  but  he 
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was  not  sure.  One  thing  he  was  sure  about:  there  had  been  a 
painful  sensation,  as  if  something  hard  and  cold  had  been 
shpped  into  his  throat,  and  then,  after  an  interval,  this  had 
been  followed  by  an  inexphcable  warmth  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  His  reviving  reason  seized  and  worried  this  impres¬ 
sion  as  a  dog  worries  a  stick,  but  he  could  majce  nothing  of  it. 
In  this  world,  he  concluded,  time  must  have  passed  while  in 
that  timeless  other  world  he  had  been  eluding  its  gods. 

Suddenly  it  became  clear  to  him:  “I  have  been  hit  badly, 
and  they  have  had  to  feed  me  with  a  tube.  That’s  what  the 
sensation  was!”  The  blow  was  staggering. 

His  mind,  refusing  to  work,  fastened  itself  upon  these  words 
as  man  to  a  post  from  which  he  will  not  be  dragged,  and  re¬ 
peated  them  over  and  over.  Terror  assailed  him  lest  he  slip 
back  again  into  the  world  of  darkness  and  into  the  clutches 
of  its  gods.  What  if  he  were  in  a  field  somewhere  bleeding  to 
death!  As  he  thought  about  it  he  reafized  the  impression’s 
absurdity;  yet,  try  as  he  would, he  could  not  smell  that  strange, 
clean,  hospital  smell.  The  air  he  breathed  was  curiously  with¬ 
out  odor  and  with  a  cool  sensation  seemed  to  sink  directly 
and  deeply  into  his  lungs.  The  discovery  startled  him.  He 
wept  quietly. 

n 

As  his  weeping  subsided  he  became  aware  of  a  familiar 
sound  which  came  to  him  seemingly  from  a  great  distance. 
It  was  like  seeing  a  flash  of  light  and  then,  after  an  interval, 
hearing  the  sound  of  an  explosion.  So  it  was  that  his  ears 
picked  up  the  sound;  and  then,  after  a  time,  his  mind  became 
aware  of  it.  It  was  a  broom,  that  was  what  it  was,  sweeping 
a  floor.  He  hstened  carefully  to  make  sure.  Yes,  it  was  a 
broom.  Again  hot  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes,  but  he  resolved 
not  to  give  them  way.  He  was  in  a  hospital  surely  enough. 
Then  why  was  the  smell  absent?  As  he  lay  pondering  over  this 
he  realized  that  he  couldn’t  smeU  any  smell  at  all.  Before  his 
mind  could  grasp  the  significance  of  this  his  attention  was 
distracted  by  a  step,  a  faint,  rubbery-sounding  step.  A  rush 
of  joy  overwhelmed  him  .  .  .  that  step  .  .  .  the  presence  of  the 
person  who  made  it,  after  the  loneliness  and  silence  of  the 
other  world  .  .  .  the  eternal  necessity  of  eluding  its  gods!  He 
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called  out  .  .  .  that  person  ...  it  was  like  meeting  a  fellow 
countryman  when  lost  in  a  country  whose  language  one  can¬ 
not  speak.  But  the  sound  he  made  was  hke  no  other  sound  he 
had  ever  heard.  Perhaps  he  had  forgotten  how  to  use  his  voice. 
There  was  a  pause;  then  he  heard  the  footsteps  again.  He  was 
filled  with  terror.  What  if  this  person  were  going  away  to 
leave  him  alone  forever  in  a  foreign  yet  familiar  world?  With 
an  almost  superhuman  effort  he  called,  louder  than  before. 
The  same  hideous  croaking  filled  his  ears. 

When  he  was  again  aware  of  things  someone  was  standing 
near  him,  so  near  him,  so  near  in  fact,  that  he  could  hear 
breathing  and  the  rustle  of  a  skirt.  He  was  ahve  surely!  Up 
until  that  moment  he  had  never  been  reaUy  certain  of  this, 
really  aware  of  it.  For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  to 
thank  God.  How  funny,  it  seemed,  that  he  should  have  for¬ 
gotten  God,  His  infinite  mercy,  until  now.  Slowly,  painfully, 
he  opened  his  eyes.  Everything  was  a  blur,  which  focused  it¬ 
self  gradually  into  a  french  window,  a  portion  of  white  apron, 
and  then,  after  an  eternity,  into  a  white  face  staring  down  at 
him  intently.  Pity  and  loathing  were  mingled  in  the  stare. 
He  closed  his  eyes;  but  when  he  opened  them  the  face  had  not 
moved.  Then  it  was  that  he  discovered  he  saw  with  but  one 
eye.  The  fact  was  curiously  without  meaning.  Perhaps,  he 
thought,  I  have  discovered  too  many  things  in  this  last  half- 
hour  and  they  have  deprived  me  of  the  power  to  feel! 

m 

How  curious  it  is,  his  mind  went  on  thinking,  how  curious 

it  is!  I  have  but  one  eye.  ,  ,  . 

He  turned  it  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  and  then  closed  it. 
Well,  one  eye  was  not  bad.  But  was  that  all?  I’ve  been  hit. 
I’ve  been  out  a  long  time.  It  must  be  worse  than  this  surely. 
His  eye  flew  open  with  wild  excitement. 

This  movement  startled  the  nurse  and  she  jumped  back. 
Are  you  all  right?  she  asked. 

He  nodded  his  head  a  little,  but  the  intended  smile  did  not 
come  off.  There  was  a  slight  pain  in  the  side  of  his  face  op¬ 
posite  the  eye;  and  as  he  obstinately  continued  the  effort  to 
smile,  it  came  to  him  that  there  was  no  feeling  where  his  jaw 
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had  been.  He  made  a  still  more  deliberate  effort  to  work  his 
jaw.  By  degrees  fear  crept  into  his  heart.  Fredrika  could  for¬ 
give  an  eye,  perhaps,  but  if  there  were  anything  wrong  with 
his  jaw  ...  A  blinding  flash.  .  .  .  What  would  hfe  be  without 
Fredrika’s  love?  The  thought  terrorized  him,  and  he  sat  bolt 
upright  in  bed.  The  uneven  stvunps  of  what  had  once  been  his 
arms  beat  the  air  feebly  and  became  still.  He  looked  at  them 
stupidly  as  if  they  weren’t  his.  The  nauseating  whirl  of  the 
room  .  .  . 

When  he  came  to  again  there  were  two  girls  working  over 
him. 

—If  he  wasn’t  an  ofiicer,  one  of  them  was  saying,  they 
wouldn’t  be  keeping  him  alive  this  way.  It  would  be  a  mercy 
if  they  didn’t. 

— It’s  life,  said  the  other.  The  poor  man’s  always  down. 
Just  the  same  I’d  hate  to  be  his  family.  If  my  brother  ever 
got  hurt  this  way  .  .  . 

—Sure,  don’t  I  know  it.  But  his  folks  are  probably  rich  and 
that  makes  all  the  difference. 

— He  seems  to  be  coming  to,  said  the  first  nurse,  you  better 
go  get  Dr  Richards.  You  can’t  tell  how  long  these  shock  cases 
are  going  to  stay  to,  and  they’ve  got  some  information  they 
want  to  get  out  of  him. 

He  opened  his  eye  slowly.  The  second  girl  was  gone  and  the 
first  was  propping  him  into  a  sitting  position.  She  smiled  at 
him,  and  he  tried  to  smile  back. 

A  fleeting  trace  of  a  grimace  passed  the  nurse’s  tips.  It’s 
tough,  she  said. 

He  nodded.  Where  was  he  before  he  fainted?  He  felt  that 
he  had  made  some  disagreeable  discoveries.  The  words  of  the 
nurses  helped  him.  He  had  no  hands.  Yes,  that  was  it.  Fred¬ 
rika  had  always  been  proud  of  his  hands  and  so  had  he.  He 
had  loved  doing  things  with  them,  skillful  things  like  shooting 
pool,  playing  polo,  building  cabinets.  He  remembered  his 
workshop  in  the  basement  of  their  house  at  Fort  Lee,  the 
good  times  he  had  had  tinkering  with  this,  gluing  together 
that.  Most  of  the  experiences  which  were  really  vital  to  him 
had  come  from  the  use  of  his  hands.  There  was  nothing  you 
coifld  do  without  hands,  much,  that  was  really  worth  doing. 
You  couldn’t  feel  the  fine  surfaces  of  wood,  the  coat  of  a  dog, 
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a  groomed  horse,  silver,  or  cloth.  Not  in  the  way  hands  feel 
them,  at  least.  You  couldn’t  even  turn  over  a  book  for  your¬ 
self.  Oh  God,  oh  God! 

In  the  midst  of  his  grief  the  idea  that  he  had  no  jaw  occurred 
to  him  again.  He  drew  up  his  arm  and  cautiously  felt  over  his 
face.  It  was  true.  It  was  hopelessly  true.  His  nose,  the  side  of 
his  face,  his  jaw,  even  his  scalp  had  been  blown  away.  From 
his  hasty  awkward  touches  he  gathered  that  the  surgeons  had 
done  a  great  deal  to  patch  him  up,  but  that  they  could  not 
make  the  fact  he  had  no  jaw  and  nose  any  the  less  hideous. 
The  nurse,  who  had  been  for  the  moment  looMng  the  other 
way,  discovered  him  and  put  the  stumps  of  his  arms  under 
the  covers.  There,  she  said,  you  will  tire  yourself  out. 

By  aU  the  rules  he  should  have  been  dead.  It  would  have 
been  a  mercy  if  he  were;  but  here  he  was,  by  one  of  those 
strange  flukes  of  war,  alive.  Yet  could  he  say  that  he  was 
alive?  After  this  he  could  never  really  hve.  The  perilous  spark 
still  glowed  in  him,  but  he  was  cut  off  completely  from  all 
normal  commerce  with  his  fellows,  a  disembodied,  helpless 
inteUigence,  a  burden.  The  suppressed  horror,  the  encouraging 
smiles,  of  the  nurses  told  him  that.  Poor  Fredrika— what  had 
he,  what  had  she,  done  to  desepe  a  fate  like  this?  Fury,  im¬ 
potent  horrible  fury,  blinded  him. 

rv 

It  seemed  years  before  the  doctor  finally  came.  He  was  a 
small  man  with  weak  eyes  and  mousy  hair.  His  body  sagged 
into  a  chair  beside  the  bed.  After  looking  at  him  for  a  moment 
the  doctor  said  in  a  tired  but  kindly  voice : 

— Are  you  feeling  better  now? 

He  nodded. 

— Are  you  in  much  pain? 

The  question  sounded  funny.  What  kind  of  pain  could  the 
doctor  mean?  Physical  pain,  no,  not  much ;  the  other  kind  .  . . 
well,  he  guessed  it  wasn’t  important.  He  shook  his  head. 

—You  can  hear,  then,  and  understand  what  I  say? 

He  nodded  and  closed  his  eye.  What  could  this  doctor, 
what  could  anybody,  have  to  say  to  him  that  was  of  the 
slightest  importance? 
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— We  are  in  the  painful  position,  the  doctor  continued,  of 
not  knowing  who  you  are.  (He  became  uneasy.  Obviously  the 
interview  was  unpleasant  to  him.)  Of  the  six  officers  who  were 
standing  near  you,  you  were  the  only  one  who  remained  ahve. 
We  couldn’t  identify  any  of  them,  including  yourself. 

The  vengeance  of  the  dark  gods  was  no t^ complete  then! 
There  was  to  be  a  way  out.  He  Hstened  eagerly. 

— There  were  several  officers  who  might  have  answered 
your  description  roughly — well,  I  might  say  exactly — but 
they  were  unrecognizable.  We  could  find  nothing  to  help  us 
out.  You  see,  your  chest  measure,  color  of  skin  and  eyes,  seems 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  one  or  two  other  of  the  missing 
men,  and  your  legs  have  been  blown  away. 

Tears  started  from  his  eye  and  went  down  his  cheek.  He 
had  no  legs  even!  He  had,  apparently,  nothing  left  worth 
having  but  one  eye  and  an  ear.  One  ear  and  one  eye. 

— Will  you  nod,  please,  to  indicate  your  name?  (He  read 
from  a  fist  the  nurse  handed  him.)  Colonel  Lester,  Sergeant 
Major  Busch,  Captain  Williams,  Lieutenant  Johnson,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Craig,  Captain  Thorne. 

It  seemed  suddenly  funny  that  they  did  not  know  who  he 
was.  The  gods  in  their  timeless,  effortless  world  were  cheated! 
He  had  escaped  them  and  their  doom !  It  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better  to  return  to  the  penetrating  silences  than  to  see 
Fredrika’s  face  as  she  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time,  or  to 
hear  his  mother’s  half-stifled  cry.  They  were,  he  knew,  much 
too  well  bred  to  give  way  before  people:  the  one  would  hide 
her  horror,  the  other  her  mortal  wound. 

• — You  understand  what  I  am  saying  to  you?  the  doctor 
asked. 

He  made  no  sign  of  having  heard  these  words.  The  profound 
feehng  of  separation  which  had  come  over  him  once  before 
returned  with  poignancy.  If  ever  he  needed  his  mother  and 
Fredrika  he  needed  them  now.  He  was  like  a  small  boy  in  a 
dark  and  alien  room  wanting  to  cry  but  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  his  crying.  Why  was  it  that  though  the  body  changed  there 
was  no  change  in  the  thing  a  man  was — only  the  sickness, 
the  hunger,  and  the  need?  There  was  something  unfair  in  this, 
a  deep  and  egregious  injustice. 

— Please,  sir,  try  to  pull  yourself  together. 
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There  was  a  quality  about  Fredrika  which  always  suggested 
spring.  She  was  yellow  and  blue  with  a  touch  of  the  faraway — 
the  yellow  her  hair,  the  blue  her  eyes.  Her  body  was  slim  and 
clean  as  a  fresh  rain,  and  her  voice  was  vibrant  as  water  over 
an  old  log.  For  him  she  had  always  been  as  elusive  and  as 
maddeningly  lovely  as  a  rainbow.  When  he  thought  he  was 
about  to  grasp  her,  feel  what  she  was  like,  she  was  over  an¬ 
other  hilltop  and  between  them  a  bitter  gulf.  Clumsily  mas¬ 
culine,  he  phrased  it,  but  oh,  God,  the  need  of  her  .  .  .  always, 
night  and  day!  With  other  men  it  had  been  different.  They 
either  understood  or  didn’t  care.  Suddenly  he  remembered 
her  standing  in  a  filmy  summer  dress  on  the  porch  of  his  moth¬ 
er’s  house  looking  out  over  the  bright  sea.  A  stray  sprig  of 
wisteria,  curling  down  from  the  beam  against  which  she 
leaned,  touched  her  hair  and  bare  shoulder.  The  look  of  rap¬ 
ture  in  her  eyes  went  through  him  like  a  blade,  until,  not 
daring  to  move,  he  prayed  God  he  would  die  then,  or  it 
would  never  pass.  So  it  was  and  so  it  had  always  been.  He 
wept. 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

— 'Try  to  remember,  sir,  that  the  peace  of  mind  of  six  fam¬ 
ilies  depends  upon  you.  Try  to  understand  the  gnawing  un¬ 
certainty  of  these  wives  and  mothers.  To  end  their  suspense, 
with  your  help,  is  the  least  we  can  do.  (The  measured  reading 
of  the  list  continued.) 

Madness  seized  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  wavered  on  the 
brink.  He  was  alive,  wasn’t  he?  He  was  still  himself.  They 
could  never  take  him  away  from  himself  by  any  alteration 
of  the  exterior,  not  even  the  gods.  He  had  the  same  needs, 
hadn’t  he?  The  same  hungers?  He  was  shaken  with  jealousy 
of  all  clean  and  perfect  things.  But  as  this  feeling  passed  he 
knew  it  could  not  be.  He  couldn’t  face  it  out.  Loathing  tem¬ 
pered  by  pity  and  a  mortal  hurt,  the  fascinated  shrinking  of 
little  Bobbie,  who  could  not  be  expected  either  to  pity  or  un¬ 
derstand.  He  could  not  go,  like  the  black  foreshadowing  of 
death,  into  that  household;  for  at  his  coming  in,  carried  by 
four  strong  men,  the  summer  would  leave  it  forever,  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  spring.  Winter  would  remain  there,  always 
cold  and  gray.  Bobbie  would  grow  up  to  avoid  him,  and  every 
time  his  mother  or  Fredrika  fed  him  with  a  rubber  hose  the 
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gods  of  darkness  would  renew  their  vengeance  and  add  a 
fatness  to  its  store. 

The  doctor  leaned  forward  and  looked  into  his  face.  His 
voice  was  almost  a  whisper.  — Do  you  understand  me?  Do 
you  understand  what  I  am  trying  to  ask  you? 

He  nodded. 

— ^And  you  won’t  answer? 

He  shook  his  head.  If  they  ever  found  out  who  he  was  they 
would  have  to  find  out  some  other  way. 

The  doctor’s  face  became  gray  and  he  slumped  in  his  chair. 
His  lower  jaw  sagged.  The  fines  about  his  mouth  were  deep. 

The  nurse,  who  had  been  standing  quietly  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  came  over  to  the  bed.  You  are  very  tired,  she  said, 
perhaps  you  had  better  go  now  and  get  a  little  rest  if  you  can. 
We  can  try  the  patient  again. 

Something  was  singing  inside  of  him  a  song  whose  words 
he  had  never  learned.  Perhaps  it  had  no  words.  Perhaps  it 
was  too  sad  and  elemental  to  have  any.  He  did  not  know. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone  out  of  the  room  the  nurse  came 
over  and  smiled  down  at  him.  Somehow  she,  too,  seemed  to 
understand.  It’s  tough,  she  said,  but  you  better  tell  the  doctor 
who  you  are,  just  the  same. 

For  the  first  time  he  became  aware  that  he  was  able  to  look 
past  her  shoulder  through  a  pair  of  french  windows  into  the 
drifting  sunlight  of  a  spring  afternoon.  As  if  by  chance  his  eye 
came  to  rest,  beyond  a  gray  balustrade,  upon  a  bed  of  white 
lilies,  and  at  the  sight  of  their  cool  perfection  a  brief  clutching 
madness  overcame  him — that  to-be-henceforth  inveterate 
jealousy  of  things  which  are  whole.  But  as  he  continued  to 
look  at  the  lilies,  the  madness  passed  away,  and  they  became 
curiously  meaningless. 
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was  born  in  New  York  City  twenty-six  years  ago,  the 
daughter  of  two  artists,  and  now  lives  in  Boston.  She 
is  employed  as  a  secretary  but  expects  to  make  writing 
her  profession.  She  has  written  feature  articles,  poems 
and  short  stories  and  last  year  four  of  her  stories  were 
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Back  of  the  people  hung  the  tapestrylike  room  with 
books,  pictures,  bowls  of  flowers,  bowls  of  fruit,  more 
books,  more  furniture,  the  plum-colored  rug,  aU  woven  into  a 
rich,  uncrowded  design.  The  things  themselves  were  beautiful 
but  very  much  used,  for  the  room,  like  the  people  who  hved 
in  it,  was  never  in  display,  always  at  ease.  Helen,  whose  feet 
had  been  bhstered  by  job  hunting,  lay  on  the  sofa  with  her 
red  leather  bedroom  slippers  heel  to  heel  on  the  arm  of  the 
sofa. 

She  said,  “Hello.  I’m  afraid  if  I  get  up  you  might  take  the 
sofa.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Leo.  “I  taught  you  that  years  ago.” 

He  sank  into  a  chair  and  began  to  talk  to  the  three  nearest 
people  while  Janice  sat  beside  Helen  and  looked  around  her 
peacefully,  smeUing  the  duck  they  would  have  for  dinner, 
lighting  a  cigarette. 

Mrs  Klingman,  a  massive,  handsome  woman  with  wavy 
black  hair  scraped  back  with  a  comb  from  her  forehead,  stood 
before  the  fireplace  talking  to  her  sister.  When  she  bent  to 
throw  another  lump  of  canel  coal  on  the  fire  the  canary- 
colored  brocade  of  her  house  coat  undulated  and  threw  the 
Chinese  landscape  into  fantastic  perspective.  Leo’s  father, 
Jake  Klingman,  was  at  the  carved  oak  sideboard  between  the 
two  big  windows  that  looked  out  over  Washington  Square. 
It  was  the  nature  of  that  sideboard  to  give  forth  the  particular 
liquor  you  wanted  at  the  moment,  though  you  could  not  have 
named  it  for  yourself.  Jake  would  open  it  up  with  a  flourish, 
then  stand  communing  with  the  forest  of  bottles  thus  re¬ 
vealed,  his  head  tilted  to  hear  a  secret  voice;  when  it  spoke, 
he  would  give  a  little  nod,  plunge  his  hand  down  unhesita¬ 
tingly  into  the  tropics  of  alcohol  and  pluck  forth  blossoms, 
perhaps  an  earthenware  jug  of  kiimmel,  a  bottle  of  slivovitz, 
some  fight,  sweet  wine.  “This  is  it,”  he  would  say,  handing 
you  a  glass,  and  it  always  was.  Now  he  brought  Janice  some 
sherry  and  gave  Leo  a  round  glass  half  full  of  whisky  and 
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stood  for  a  moment  surveying  the  roomful  of  people  who  were 
comfortable,  who  were  laughing  and  talking,  and  who  were 
about  to  be  fed  at  his  table.  Anyone  who  came  to  Jake  Kling- 
man’s  house  was  instantly  his  friend;  when  his  friends  were 
around  him,  he  was  happy. 

“Did  you  get  that  department  store  you  were  after?” 
Janice  asked  Helen. 

“No,”  Helen  said,  looking  at  her  red-slippered  feet,  moving 
them  restlessly.  “It  seems  my  name  shouldn’t  be  Klingman.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Janice  cried.  “You  mean  that’s 
why  you  didn’t  get  it?” 

“Yes,”  Helen  said  a  Uttle  bitterly.  “I  wish  I  could  find  out 
beforehand  what  places  don’t  want  Jews.  I’d  save  time  and 
bhsters.” 

“Oh,  you’U  get  something,”  Janice  said  comfortingly, 
though  she  knew  Helen  had  wanted  this  particular  job  badly 
and  for  a  long  time.  It  was  like  the  ideal  apartment  she  and 
Leo  had  found  in  a  house  where  there  were  no  Jewish  names 
over  any  doorbell;  just  as  they  were  about  to  sign  the  lease, 
they  were  told  someone  else  had  been  ahead  of  them.  It  was 
the  first  time  Janice  had  regretted  her  maiden  name  of  Elder. 
But  only  the  name,  she  thought,  looking  over  at  Leo. 

As  if  she  had  heard  Helen  and  were  following  the  train  of 
thought,  Mrs  Klingman  said  suddenly,  “I  heard  from  Rose — 
— my  Berhn  sister,  you  know — yesterday.  She  has  seen  the 
records  and  they  show  Adolf  was  released  two  months  ago.” 

Janice  knew  that  this  Adolf  she  had  never  seen  had  been  in 
a  concentration  camp  for  publishing  too  radical  a  magazine. 
There  had  been  no  news  of  him  for  months,  until  this  word 
today. 

“l^at  does  that  mean?”  she  asked,  confused.  “Why 
hasn’t  he  been  home  then?” 

Mrs  Klingman  shrugged.  “Rose  thinks  of  course  he  is 
dead.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute  and  then  she  went  out  to  see 
about  the  duck.  It  was  cooked  and  everyone  gradually  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  dining  room  for  dinner.  Conversation  rose  in 
crescendos  of  interest  and  fell  in  lulls  of  eating  but  never  quite 
ceased.  Anti-Semitism  seemed  to  be  in  the  air  tonight — some¬ 
times  it  was  politics,  sometimes  books  or  the  theater — ^because 
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Janice  heard  Sidney  Radzek,  who  designed  machinery  and 
made  potato  pancakes,  say,  “It’s  amazing  to  see  it  spread 
in  this  country.” 

Someone  answered,  “It’s  true.  What  fools  a  lot  of  people  is 
that  of  course  it  doesn’t  begin  with  storm  troops.  At  first, 
beside  the  basic  causes,  it’s  just  a  feeling— iwst  a  few  words, 
httle  things  like  all-Gentile  apartment  houses,  that  no  one 
pays  attention  to.  Then  it  grows.” 

Jake  KUngman  said  as  he  got  up  to  carve  again,  “Sure.  I 
get  more  labor  cases  these  days,  more  civil  hberties  cases. 
When  people  who  work  are  in  trouble,  Jews  are  in  trouble. 
Even  here.” 

After  dinner  more  people  came  to  the  Klingmans’  apart¬ 
ment  until  a  party  developed,  and  it  was  after  one  when  Janice 
and  Leo  got  home.  Even  so,  it  took  them  hours  to  get  around 
to  going  to  sleep,  their  hands  clasped,  their  heads  on  one 
piUow,  and  the  next  morning  they  could  not  rid  themselves 
of  the  idea  that  it  should  be  Sunday.  The  only  trouble  was  it 
was  Wednesday ;  it  was  a  quarter  to  nine ;  they  both  had  jobs. 
Leo  would  never  get  to  Brooklyn  on  time  nor  Janice  to  Bat¬ 
tery  Place.  She  ran  down  three  flights  of  stairs,  snatched  at 
the  mail  and  raced  toward  the  mines  of  the  subway.  The  train 
was  piled  high  with  newly  dug  humanity  and  it  was  a  miracle 
when  some  unseen  pickax  dislodged  the  man  directly  in  front 
of  Janice  so  that  she  had  a  place  to  sit.  She  picked  up  the  thin, 
badly  printed  newspaper  he  had  left  and  it  was  still  in  her 
hand  when  she  got  to  the  oflSce. 

Miss  Case  was  even  later  than  Janice.  She  came  in  hur¬ 
riedly,  in  a  bad  temper.  “Honestly!”  she  said.  “I  never  saw 
such  a  crowd  as  there  was  this  morning !  There  s  something 
about  the  way  Jews  push  ...” 

Janice  didn’t  answer,  thinking  as  long  as  she  worked  for 
Mueller  and  Kurtz,  Importers  of  Novelties,  she  might  as  well 
be  insensitive  to  remarks  about  Jews.  Nobody  meant  them 
personally,  she  reminded  herself.  Nobody  knew  she  had  a 
Jewish  husband.  She  kept  her  maiden  name  because  she  knew 
the  firm  preferred  unmarried  girls  and  next  year,  when  their 
Connecticut  acres  had  been  paid  for,  she  would  resign.  It 
would  be  a  pleasure  then  to  announce  that  her  name  was  Mrs 
Leo  KUngman;  doing  it  now  would  only  cost  her  a  good  job. 
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At  her  desk  she  surreptitiously  looked  through  the  mail  she 
had  brought  from  home.  Two  letters  for  Leo,  one  for  her,  one 
for  both  of  them  from  the  Fire  Tree  Inn  in  Vermont.  They 
had  written  for  reservations  in  late  June  because  they  were 
planning  a  real  vacation  this  year.  “We  regret  .  .  .  that  we 
have  no  vacancies  at  the  time  you  request  .  .  .”  Mr  Fir  Tree 
Inn  said  politely.  But  he  added,  “P.S.  We  cdter  to  a  strictly 
Christian  chentele.”  Janice  could  hardly  decide  whether  to 
be  indignant  or  amused  at  the  ambivalent  quahty  of  the  letter, 
and  as  she  threw  it  away  she  glanced  at  the  newspaper  she 
had  picked  up  on  the  subway.  For  several  seconds  the  words 
she  read  seemed  to  be  in  some  language  she  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  JEWS  AGAIN  THREATEN  WORLD  PEACE! 
Aid  Spanish  Red  Government.  CHRISTIAN  PARTY 
ADVOCATES  STATE  RESERVATIONS  FOR  JEWS! 
Put  the  Jews  back  into  the  Ghetto!  Stupidly  she  turned  over 
the  paper  in  which  she  had  expected  to  read  simple,  countrified 
news — the  paper  was  printed  in  North  Carolina — and  saw 
that  the  back  page  was  devoted  to  an  editorial  under  the  head¬ 
line  AMERICA  NEEDS  A  POGROM! 

“It  canH  be  serious,”  she  insisted  to  herself,  but  she  couldn’t 
make  herself  beheve  it  was  a  joke.  She  crumpled  up  the  paper, 
then  tore  bits  out  of  it,  going  to  the  window  to  scatter  the 
dirty  confetti  over  the  harbor.  She  was  still  watching  the 
wind  stand  the  harbor’s  green  scales  upright  when  Mr  Mueller 
came  looking  for  his  secretary.  He  was  rotund  and  dark,  with 
a  curious  meatlike  look,  as  if  he  were  fresh  out  of  a  butcher’s 
icebox;  even  his  walk  was  heavy  and  slapping,  like  a  fore¬ 
quarter  being  slammed  down  on  a  chopping  board. 

“  So  here  you  are.  Miss  Elder,”  he  said. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr  MueUer.”  As  she  turned  a  streak  of  sunlight 
glinted  on  the  club  emblem  in  his  lapel  and  she  thought  she 
saw  a  tiny  black  swastika  in  the  central  design.  For  some 
reason  it  almost  frightened  her,  though  she  had  seen  that  pin 
for  three  years. 

He  smiled.  “I  only  wanted  to  show  you  the  new  shipment. 
Some  very  good  novelties  this  time.” 

Janice  followed  him  into  the  other  office  where,  on  the  dis¬ 
play  tab!  ,  he  had  set  out  samples  of  the  stock  unpacked  that 
day.  It  was  September  and  these  were  all  things  for  the  Christ- 
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mas  trade.  Mr  Mueller  picked  up  something,  there  was  a 
whirring  sound,  and  he  set  down  on  the  table  a  little  doll  in  a 
brown  shirt.  It  raised  and  lowered  its  tin  hand  in  the  Nazi 
salute  and  every  gesture  jerked  its  painted  black  boots  across 
an  inch  of  the  table  top. 

“You  can’t  beat  the  old  country,”  Mr  Mueller  said, 
winding  up  another  doll.  “They  always  got  something  new.” 
His  face  was  red  with  laughter  and  he  could  not  wind  dolls 
fast  enough  or  set  them  down  quickly  enough.  “See,”  he  said. 
“Pretty  soon  we  have  a  whole  regiment  saluting.” 

By  now  the  first  doll’s  mechanism  had  run  down  and  it 
stood  forlornly  with  its  tin  hand  held  out  in  pleading.  Re¬ 
wound,  it  finished  its  salute  and  stupidly  began  another. 

“Take  one  home,”  Mr  Mueller  said.  “Free  sample.” 

She  stared  down  at  the  saluting  doll.  Again  she  was  almost 
frightened,  as  if  a  lot  of  unrelated  and  trivial  incidents  had 
suddenly  added  up  into  a  significant  sum.  And  then  she  began 
to  laugh,  looking  at  the  doll,  shaking  her  head  at  Mr  Mueller 
because  she  could  not  speak,  l^ere  she  was,  haunted  by  po¬ 
groms,  reading  a  sinister  meaning  into  casual  remarks,  even 
into  a  club  pin,  all  because  she  had  found  a  newspaper  on  the 
subway.  Now  this  toy  suddenly  reduced  the  whole  notion  to 
its  own  and  rightful  six-inch  size.  She  laughed  in  delight. 
“Thank  you,  I’d  love  a  doll.  I  have  a  friend  . . .”  She  could  go 
no  farther  for  laughter,  thinking  of  Leo’s  face  when  she 
brought  him  home  her  new  toy. 

Mr  Kurtz,  who  was  bone  to  Mr  Mueller’s  meat,  being  thin 
and  hairless  and  rigid,  smiled  and  said,  “You  like  our  new 
toys?  ” 

She  said,  “Lots  of  clever  things  this  time.” 

“Franz,”  Mr  Kurtz  asked,  “you  are  leaving  early  with  me 
today? ” 

On  Wednesdays  both  men  usually  left  early  because  it  was 
the  day  their  German  social  club  met.  They  drank  beer  and 
had  dinner  at  one  of  the  Hofbraus  in  the  eighties  and  had 
more  beer.  On  Thursdays  the  German-speaking  stenographer 
was  kept  busy  all  day  long;  both  men  were  very  businesslike, 
perhaps,  Janice  suspected,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  too  sociable  the  night  before. 

“Sure,”  Mr  Mueller  said.  “Let’s  take  along  some  of  the 
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dolls,  yes?  We  start  the  ball  rolling.”  He  laughed  half  a  dozen 
resonant  ha-has. 

When  Janice  got  home  that  night  Leo  was  not  there  and  she 
remembered  that  he  was  having  dinner  with  Roy  somewhere. 
She  got  out  a  can  of  sardines  and  had  a  dismal  little  supper 
by  herself.  By  the  time  Leo  got  home  she  had  given  herself  a 
facial,  washed  her  hair  and  was  letting  it  dry  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders  because  Leo  liked  to  see  it  that  way,  and  was  rinsing  out 
stockings  and  socks. 

“Have  a  good  time?”  she  asked. 

Leo  came  into  the  bathroom  and  kissed  her,  then  sat  on  the 
tub  to  talk  to  her  while  she  finished  her  washing. 

He  shrugged.  “Interesting,  I  guess.”  He  was  silent  for  a 
minute  until  Janice  prodded  him  into  speech.  A  little  gossip 
was  the  least  she  deserved  for  having  eaten  sardines  in  soli¬ 
tude. 

Leo  told  her  that  he  had  gone  to  meet  his  friend,  Roy 
Jacobs,  who  was  writing  an  article  on  propaganda  methods, 
at  the  Bavarian  Hofbrau  on  Eighty-sixth  Street.  “Want  you 
to  see  what  goes  on  there,”  he  had  told  Leo.  So  Leo,  who  got 
there  first,  found  himself  a  table  in  the  back  room.  He  left  his 
card  with  the  cashier  at  the  front  door  and  told  her  he  was 
expecting  a  Mr  Jacobs  to  join  him,  and  then  settled  down  to 
watching  the  other  diners.  It  was  a  popular  place,  for  almost 
every  table  was  filled  and  waiters  in  forest-green  knee  pants 
and  peaked  felt  hats  raced  back  and  forth.  The  atmosphere 
was  one  of  hearty,  simple  merriment. 

Tonight  a  little  party  was  going  on  in  the  back  room  where 
Leo  sat.  About  twenty  prosperous  middle-aged  Germans  were 
eating  and  drinking  and  talking.  Leo  gathered  that  they  ate 
there  regularly — they  must  be  a  club  of  some  sort — for  the 
waiters  gave  them  very  good  service.  Before  each  man  was  a 
typed  report  of  some  kind,  a  newspaper  and  a  tin  doll  which 
someone  was  always  winding  up  and  setting  in  motion,  though 
Leo  could  not  quite  see  what  the  doll  did. 

Roy  was  late  and  he  tried  to  get  a  waiter  to  bring  him  some 
beer  to  drink  while  he  waited.  He  had  very  bad  luck;  some¬ 
times  a  waiter  glanced  almost  directly  at  him  and  he  made 
violent  motions,  but  while  other  people  got  their  beer  steins 
refilled,  and  got  more  butter,  he  could  not  get  a  waiter  to  come 
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near  him.  He  began  to  get  impatient,  but  it  was  as  if  a  circle 
had  been  drawn  around  his  table  that  prevented  anyone  from 
coming  near  him.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  were  invisible.  At  last, 
out  of  sheer  boredom,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of 
the  group  at  the  near-by  table.  They  were  in  German,  a  lan¬ 
guage  he  happened  to  know  well.  His  face  grew  attentive,  his 
fingers  moved  cautiously  as  he  struck  a  match,  and  once  or 
twice  he  drew  in  his  breath  sharply.  A  waiter  carried  a  birth¬ 
day  cake  over  to  the  table  and  a  Uttle  flag  stuck  in  its  center 
waved  frantically.  The  men  drank  a  toast,  someone  made  the 
suggestion  and  the  rest  wound  the  mechanical  doUs  in  front 
of  them,  laughing  and  joking,  and  a  ruddy-faced  man  at  the 
far  end  of  the  table  made  a  long  speech. 

Roy  Jacobs  hurried  over  to  Leo’s  table.  “Damn  it,  this  is 
the  fourth  time  I’ve  been  in  here,”  he  said  impatiently.  I 
thought  you’d  gone  to  the  wrong  place.”  ^  ^ 

“I  left  my  card  and  a  message  for  you,”  Leo  said.  “Any¬ 
way,  we’re  leaving.” 

They  walked  out  of  the  room,  almost  deafened  by  the  ami¬ 
able  clatter  of  dishes  and  glasses  and  voices.  At  the  cashier’s 
desk  Leo  stopped.  “This  is  the  friend  I  was  waiting  for,”  he 
said.  “He  says  he  didn’t  get  the  card  I  left  for  him.” 

“You  left  nothing,”  the  thin  cashier  said. 

Leo  flushed.  “Oh,  I’m  sure  I  did,”  he  said  politely.  “When  I 
came  in,  remember?  ” 

“Jews  do  not  come  in  here,”  the  cashier  said  in  a  flat  un¬ 
pleasant  voice. 

The  boss  suddenly  appeared  and  stood  listemng  to  the  con¬ 
versation.  At  last  he  said,  “We  are  very  busy  tonight.” 

Leo  said,  “We  get  the  idea.  In  fact,  to  anyone  who  under¬ 
stands  German  the  whole  idea  of  this  place,  particularly  that 
little  party  back  there,  is  more  than  plain.  V ery  interesting. 

The  boss’s  features  did  not  move  but  his  little  light  eyes 

suddenly  became  watchful.  “Ja?” 

“  Ja,”  Leo  said.  “Come  on,  Roy.  Let’s  not  give  these  birds 

our  business.”  .  t  j  j 

When  they  were  on  the  subway,  Leo  said,  “Funny,  ^ 
seem  to  be  very  objective  about  what’s  just  happened. 

Roy  shrugged.  “I  told  you  it  went  on  openly,  didn  1 1? 

Leo  said,  “Yes,  but  that  was  an  American  Nazi  organiza- 
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tion — no  more,  no  less.  They  get  out  a  newspaper  and  spread 
propaganda — ^follow  very  definite  instructions.  They  were 
celebrating  some  new  ones  they’d  got  today  along  with  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  toys.  God!” 

Under  her  hand  Janice  felt  his  shoulder  jerk  suddenly  as  if 
he  were  cold  or  uncomfortable.  “Oh  well,”  he  said.  “Just  as 
well  to  know  what  goes  on.” 

They  went  back  into  the  living  room  and  Leo  picked  up  the 
doU  from  the  httle  table  on  which  the  telephone  stood. 

“Where ’d  you  get  this?”  he  demanded  sharply. 

“They  gave  it  to  me  at  the  office,”  Janice  said.  She  wound 
it  slowly,  sorry  she  had  brought  it  home  this  particular 
evening.  “  Came  in  from  Germany  today.  I  thought  it  would 
amuse  you,  but  now  I’m  not  so  smre.” 

Leo  said,  “God,  for  a  minute  I  thought  it  must  have  fol¬ 
lowed  me  down  from  the  Hofbrau.” 

“What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?”  Janice  asked. 

“That’s  what  those  guys  had  for  favors,”  he  said.  “I 
couldn’t  quite  make  out  what  it  was  doing  there,  but  now  I 
know.” 

Janice  said  slowly,  thinking  of  their  lovely  acres  in  Con¬ 
necticut  that  would  now  be  farther  off  than  ever,  “Then  I 
guess  it’s  time  I  got  another  job.  That  must  be  the  social  club 
Mr  Mueller  and  Mr  Kurtz  go  to  every  Wednesday.” 

She  shivered  a  little  and  felt  fright  swirl  around  her  again. 
She  remembered  words.  “At  first  it’s  just  little  things  nobody 
pays  attention  to  .  .  .” 

Leo  said,  “That  almost  makes  a  complete  circle,  doesn’t  it? 
Gives  the  incident  an  air  of  medieval  terror.  As  if  that  tin 
doll  were  really  dangerous  to  us  this  minute.” 

He  laughed  and,  as  if  to  convince  himself  how  fantastic  it 
was  to  be  afraid  of  a  mechanical  toy  and  whatever  he  thought 
it  represented,  he  started  it  saluting.  The  doll  was  still  in  his 
hand  when  the  telephone  rang  and  he  put  it  down  to  answer  it. 

“Yes?”  he  said.  “Yes.  Speaking.” 

Janice  could  hear  the  voice  almost  as  clearly  as  Leo. 

“You  should  not  go  where  you  are  not  wanted,  Jew  Kling- 
man,”  the  voice  said.  “Better  forget  about  tonight.  Better 
you  don’t  write  more  dirty  red  articles.  From  now  on,  Kling- 
man,  wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  are  doing,  remember 
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somebody  is  watching.  Somebody  who  doesn’t  like  you  and 
doesn’t  care  what  happens  to  you,  maybe.” 

“Oh  no,”  Janice  whispered,  standing  close  to  Leo.  “No. 
It  isn’t  true.  Of  course  it  isn’t.” 

But  the  circle  was  complete  and  it  surroimded  them.  Mr 
Mueller  who  laughed  so  much  and  wore  a  swastika  in  his 
buttonhole.  Mr  Kurtz  who  was  so  polite.  The  German  stenog¬ 
rapher  who  was  so  busy  on  Thursdays.  The  newspaper  in  the 
subway.  The  saluting  doU. 

Leo  slowly  put  the  receiver  back  into  place.  His  hand 
knocked  over  the  little  tin  doll,  but  even  after  that  it  went  on 
saluting  for  a  long  time. 
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JOHN  came  into  the  dingy,  outmoded  restaurant  and 
waited  for  a  moment  until  his  eyes  became  adjusted  to 
the  semidarkness  of  the  place.  He  raised  his  thin  face  and 
stared  steadily  above  the  heads  of  the  dispirited  people  who 
sat  before  him  eating  their  lunches.  After  a  moment  his  glance 
rested  on  the  vacant  table  set  in  an  alcove,  and  he  noted  with 
reUef  that  it  was  screened  somewhat  by  the  palrn  that  stood 
beside  it,  a  spurious  affair  of  paper  and  hemp  which  sprouted 
from  dusty  moss  as  false  as  its  own  raveling  fronds.  He  went 
to  the  table  and  sat  down,  grateful  all  at  once  for  the  shght 
privacy  which  the  alcove  and  the  disintegrating  shrub  af¬ 
forded.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  his  gloves  and  placed  them  on 
the  chair  beside  him.  .  .  .  That,  he  thought  quickly,  would 
force  his  father  to  sit  opposite  him;  there  would  be  the  width 
of  the  table  between  them,  at  least. 

A  middle-aged  waitress,  as  faded  as  the  background  against 
which  she  moved,  came  up  to  serve  him.  She  brushed  crumbs 
and  cigarette  ash  into  her  tray  with  a  fretful,  preoccupied 
gesture  and  spread  a  napkin  over  the  stains  that  other  diners 
had  left  behind  them  on  the  cloth.  When  she  had  finished,  she 
fetched  a  bill  of  fare  from  a  near-by  table  and  put  it  before 
him.  She  stood  looking  at  him  incuriously  with  eyes  which 
had  once  been  fine. 

“I’m  waiting  for  a  guest.  I  won’t  order  until  he  comes. 
The  waitress  nodded  and  filled  his  glass  with  water.  Then 
she  walked  in  heavy-footed  silence  and  sat  on  a  bench  near 
the  entry  to  the  pantry.  Another  waitress,  bearing  a  tray  of 
empty  dishes,  passed  and  they  spoke  to  each  other,  laughed 
briefly,  and  then  turned  their  heads  away. 

John  looked  at  his  watch  once  more.  It  was  five  minutes 
past  one,  and  already  his  father  was  late,  but  the  thought 
consoled  him  a  little  and  he  smiled  bleakly.  Why  should  I 
expect  him  to  be  on  time,  or  to  do  what  he  says?  he  thought. 
. . .  “  I  imagine  he’s  changed  very  httle  in  the  past  five  years. 
He  turned  his  head  at  an  angle  and  looked  at  the  door,  con- 
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scious  of  the  muffled,  hammerlike  soimd  of  leather  heels  beat¬ 
ing  against  the  boardwalk.  But  he  heard  these  things  dimly, 
as  if  from  another  world,  for  he  was  at  this  moment  concerned 
mostly  with  his  own  resentment. .  .  .  His  father  had  a  colossal 
cheek  to  force  himself  on  him  this  way!  That  was  the  sheerest 
cheek,  and  no  mistake  about  it,  after  the  way  he  had  behaved 
in  the  past! ,  . .  There  was  nothing  his  father  fiad  not  done  in 
the  old  days  to  shame  them  aU,  and  it  was  because  of  him  that 
he  had  left  home  just  as  quickly  as  he  was  able  to  make  a 
hving  for  himself.  Since  that  time  he  had  endured  things,  he 
felt,  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  escape  so  easily:  the  arrogant  demands  for 
money  which  he  could  not  afford,  the  drafts  on  his  bank 
account  which  pride,  at  first,  had  made  him  honor,  but  which 
necessity  had,  at  length,  forced  him  to  protest.  Recently  there 
was  the  embarrassing  matter  of  the  check  which  the  bank 
offlcial  had  questioned  and  which  John  had  explained.  .  .  . 

“But  this  is  so  obviously  not  your  signature,  Mr  Coates. 
It  isn’t  even  an  effective  attempt.  It’s  plain  to  anybody  that 
this  is  a  bungling  forgery.”  The  official  had  stopped  on  an 
annoyed,  ascending  note  as  if  he  had  meant  to  end  his  sentence 
with  the  words,  “my  good  fellow”  but  had  thought  better  of 
it.  John  had  looked  coldly  at  the  official,  thinking,  “I’d  be 
obliged  if  you  wouldn’t  patronize  me  quite  so  obviously,  be¬ 
cause  I’m  an  English  gentleman,  the  same  as  yourself,  or  at 
least  you  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  I’m  not.”  He  got  up, 
hooked  his  umbrella  over  his  forearm,  and  drew  on  his  gloves, 
smiling  with  frigid  amusement.  “I’m  afraid  I  must  disagree 
with  you.  Sir  Robert.  That  bunghng  forgery,  as  you  describe 
it,  is  my  signature,  and  I’ll  be  obliged  if  you’ll  debit  my  ac¬ 
count  with  the  ten  pounds.” 


n 

John  shook  his  head,  remembering  this  recent  scene,  and 
glanced  again  at  his  watch.  It  was  a  quarter  past  one,  and  he 
decided  that  he  would  not  wait  much  longer.  When  his  father 
had  telephoned  from  the  railway  station  that  morning,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  had  just  got  in,  he  had  felt  a  quick,  depressed 
sensation  in  his  stomach  and  his  one  thought  had  been  that 
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he  must  keep  his  father  away  from  his  office  and  his  friends 
at  all  costs.  He  had  been  panic  stricken  for  a  moment,  not 
quite  knowing  what  to  do,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the  exactly 
right  note  of  heartiness  he  put  into  his  voice  when  he  did 
answer. 

“How  long  wUl  you  be  in  town.  Father?  You  must  have 
lunch  with  me,  at  least!  .  .  .  Shall  I  come  to  the  station  to 
meet  you,  or  do  you  think  you  can  find  your  way  about?  ” 

And  his  father  had  explained  in  his  light,  mocking  voice 
which  somehow  gave  the  impression  that  he  smacked  his  hps 
daintily  over  his  words  as  if  they  were  tangible  things  to  be 
tasted:  “I  know  my  way  about  quite  well,  Mercutio.  I  lived 
here  as  a  young  man,  long  before  I  married  your  mother  or 
before  you  were  born.  .  .  .  You  didn’t  know  that,  I  take  it.” 

“No,”  said  John.  “No,  I  didn’t  know  that.” 

There  had  been  a  moment  of  silence  in  which  John  sat 
drawing  the  profile  of  a  man  with  exaggerated  sideburns.  He 
framed  his  picture  in  a  triangle  as  precise  as  he  could  make  it. 
“Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  your  trip.  Father?  Is  it  on 
business?  ”  He  drew  a  circle  about  the  triangle  and  then  ob¬ 
literated  his  sketch  with  four  quick,  brutal  lines. 

“No.  No,  it  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  business,  except  in 
a  remote  way.  I  merely  wanted  to  visit  the  place  again,  to 
see  some  of  the  old  friends  I  remember.”  There  was  a  short 
silence  and  in  a  moment  his  father  added,  “I  have  been 
sick,  as  your  mother  probably  wrote  you.  I  have  been  quite 
sick.” 

It  was  then  that  the  older  man  suggested  lunch  at  Ravino’s 
and  John  agreed  hastily  before  his  father  reconsidered  his 
choice.  He  knew  of  the  place  vaguely  as  being  close  to  the 
boardwalk  in  the  more  down-at-the-heel  end  of  town,  but 
he  had  never  been  in  it.  At  any  rate  he  was  not  likely  to  meet 
any  of  his  friends  there,  and  for  that  he  was  grateful;  but  he 
was  puzzled,  nevertheless,  that  a  man  of  his  father’s  florid 
tastes  should  have  chosen  such  an  obscure  place.  He  rested 
his  elbows  on  the  cloth  before  him  and  cupped  his  thin, 
aristocratic  face  in  his  hands.  He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  but  opened  them  with  nervous  prescience  at  the  exact 
instant  his  father  came  through  the  door  with  aged  jauntiness 
and  stood  posed  inside  the  room  as  if  he  had  expected  a  burst 
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of  applause.  John  pushed  back  his  chair  and  stood  up,  think¬ 
ing,  “How  thin  he  is!  How  he  has  changed  since  I  saw  him 
last!”  but  he  made  no  sign  of  recognition.  Then  their  eyes  met 
across  the  room  and  his  father  came  rapidly  toward  him,  his 
hand  stretched  forward  as  if  this  were  a  thought-out  entrance 
in  one  of  his  forgotten  romantic  plays.  He  w^s,  John  noted, 
wearing  a  soft  pale-green  hat  which  was  years  too  young  for 
him,  and  his  light  topcoat  was  too  pronounced  both  in  its  cut 
and  in  its  checked  lavender-and-fawn  pattern.  ^ 

“WeU,  this  is  reaUy  very  nice!  You’re  looking  well,  Mer- 
cutio.  I’m  glad  to  see  you.” 

John  said:  “I  wish  you  wouldn’t  call  me  that.  Father.  I 
don’t  use  the  name  any  more.  I’ve  taken  the  name  John  since 
I  left  home.”  But  to  himself  he  thought:  “How  spruce  he 
looks  in  his  finery — ^how  spruce  and  how  ridiculous!  .  .  .  And 
how  very  conscious  he  is  of  the  effect  he’s  making  on  people 
at  the  other  tables.” 

“There’s  nothing  wrong  with  the  name  Mercutio.  It’s  a 
very  distinguished  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact.” 

“Possibly  so.  Father;  but  I  don’t  like  it,  I’m  afraid.” 

“I’ve  played  the  role  hundreds  of  times.  It’s  a  very  good 
name,  and  very  unusual.” 

“I  find  it  slightly  absurd,  I’m  afraid.”  He  sat  down  again, 
smiling  with  the  correct  shade  of  cordiality  at  the  coffee  stains 
on  the  cloth  which  the  waitress  had  failed  to  hide. 

“Oh,  very  well.  Very  well.”  The  older  man  hung  up  his 
coat  and  hat  and  sat  opposite  his  son  while  he  removed  his 
lemon-colored  gloves.  He  stuffed  them  into  the  pocket  of  his 
topcoat  and  rested  his  hands  on  the  cloth.  John  moved  his 
eyes  and  examined  his  father’s  hands,  noting  dispassionately 
that  they  were  as  brittle  and  bloodless  as  cracked  porcelain, 
and  of  the  same  yellowish  white;  that  the  nails  were  swollen 
a  httle  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers  were  blue.  It  was  then  he 
knew  that  his  father  was  going  to  die,  that  before  long  he 
would  be  free  of  him  forever.  He  looked  up  from  the  table, 
thinking  these  things,  and  read  the  framed  signs  that  hung 
on  the  wall:  Ra vino’s  Still  Hocks;  Ra vino’s  Dry  Amontillado, 
Very  Choice;  Ravino’s  Sparkling  Moselles  for  All  Occasions, 
his  lips  moving  slowly  to  form  the  words.  When  he  spoke,  his 
voice  was  calm,  devoid  of  all  emotion. 
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“How  did  you  amuse  yourself  this  morning,  Father?  I 
hope  you  found  something  interesting  to  do.” 

“I  walked  about  looking  at  the  old  places  I  remembered, 
but  they’ve  torn  so  many  of  them  down.” 

“Yes.  Yes.  That’s  quite  true.” 

The  petulant  waitress  came  toward  them  and  waited  while 
they  ordered  their  luncheons.  She  adjusted  another  napkin 
on  the  table  and  filled  the  two  glasses  to  their  brims,  her  free 
hand  resting  professionally  on  her  hips.  When  she  had  finished, 
she  bent  forward  and  switched  on  the  lamp  that  stood  on  the 
table,  and  instantly  the  older  man’s  face  emerged  sharply  from 
the  blurring  duskiness  of  the  alcove.  It  was  then  John  saw 
that  his  father’s  hair  and  eyebrows  had  been  dyed  a  hard, 
brittle  black  and  that  against  his  parchment  skin  there  were 
spread  two  unmistakable,  fanfike  reaches  of  theatrical  rouge. 

“I  went  this  morning  to  call  on  some  of  the  old  friends  I 
remembered,  but  they’re  mostly  dead  now.  The  ones  who 
are  ahve  didn’t  seem  to  place  me.”  He  laughed  with  disbelief. 
“I  didn’t  think  the  people  here  would  ever  forget  me,  a  small 
place  like  this.  ...  I  played  three  summers  here  in  repertory, 
and  I  was  something  of  a  sensation.  I  tell  you,  my  boy,  I 
packed  them  in.  Things  were  much  different  in  those  days.  I 
was  known  as  Cyril  Mullarney  then,  but  my  manager  made 
me  take  my  own  name  when  I  made  my  first  appearance  in 
London.” 

Cyril  sighed,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  glanced  up  at  the 
waitress.  He  sat  up  straight  and  examined  her  more  closely, 
his  eyes  half  closed.  He  had  seen  her  before  somewhere,  he 
was  sure  of  that,  but  he  could  not  quite  remember  the  occa¬ 
sion.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  dismissed  the  matter 
from  his  mind.  “Yes,”  he  continued,  “this  place  has  changed 
since  my  day.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  Ravino’s  was  the 
exclusive  place  to  go,  but  look  at  it  now!  Everybody  came 
here  in  those  days:  all  the  fashionable  people.  There  were 
private  dining  rooms  upstairs  where  we  held  our  parties.  It 
was  aU  very  gay.” 

They  selected  their  food  while  the  heavy-footed  waitress 
noted  their  orders  on  a  pad.  She  returned  almost  at  once  and 
put  the  food  on  the  table  before  them,  and  again  Cyril  looked 
at  her  speculatively.  He  raised  his  finger  and  stroked  his  lip 
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with  the  mannered,  graceful  gesture  that  he  had  used  in  so 
many  of  his  old  successes. 

“I’ve  known  you  at  some  time  in  my  life,”  he  said  posr- 
tively.  “I  can’t  place  you  now,  but  it  must  have  been  many 
years  ago.” 

The  waitress,  whose  vocabulary  had  of  lat§  been  modeled 
after  the  American  movies  she  had  seen,  threw  back  her  head 
andspoke  from  the  corner  of  her  mouth.  “  Sureyouhave.  Sure. 
So  what?” 

“I  remember  now,”  said  Cyril.  “It  all  comes  back  to  me. 
It  was  the  last  season  I  played  here.  You  wrote  me  a  note  and 
met  me  at  the  stage  door.  You  had  a  girl  friend,  and  I  brought 
along  a  man  from  the  company  named  Arthm  Holden.  I  was 
called  Cyril  Mullarney  in  those  days,  don’t  you  remember? 
We  came  to  this  very  place  for  supper.”  He  laughed  with  de- 
hght,  his  porcelain  cheeks  stretched  tightly  across  the  bones 
of  his  face. 

The  waitress  turned  and  stared.  “So  what?”  she  repeated 
sullenly.  “So  what,  big  shot?” 

“I  even  remember  your  name,”  continued  Cyril  proudly. 
“It’s  Annie  Wheatley.” 

John  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  so  that  his  face  was  more 
completely  screened  by  the  dusty  palm.  “It  isn’t  necessary 
for  him  to  talk  so  loudly,”  he  thought.  “He’s  grotesque 
enough  as  it  is.” 

The  waitress  said:  “I  never  saw  you  in  my  life  before,  and 
what’s  more  if  you  don’t  take  your  hand  off  my  knee  I’ll  call 
a  pohce  officer.”  She  looked  contemptuously  at  the  old  man 
and  then  turned  to  John,  seeing  his  embarrassment.  “Scram!” 
she  said.  “Scram,  big  shot!”  She  laughed  disdainfully  and 
winked,  as  if  she  and  John  shared  a  common  secret.  All  at 
once  Cyril  became  very  gay.  It  wasn’t  possible  for  her  to  have 
forgotten  him.  She  must  remember  him.  His  pictures  had  been 
in  all  the  papers  and  on  the  boards  before  the  theater.  He  had 
had  dozens  of  letters  from  his  female  admirers,  just  as  he  had 
received  the  note  from  her. 

The  waitress  drew  back.  “Scram!”  she  said.  “Scram!” 
She  walked  away,  disappearing  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
service  pantry. 

“She  hasn’t  forgotten  me!”  said  Cyril.  “She  remembered 
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me  very  well.”  He  lifted  his  dying  hands  again,  and  again  he 
turned  the  turquoise-and-silver  ring  on  his  finger. 

“Have  you  been  sick  long,  Father?” 

“She  remembers  me  very  well,  you  can  be  sure  of  that.” 

“Did  the  doctor  say  what  the  trouble  is?” 

“A  doctor’s  concern  is  to  frighten  you  so  badly  that  you’ll 
pay  his  outrageous  bills,  Mercutio.” 

“Did  your  doctor  succeed  in  frightening  you  that  badly. 
Father?” 

“No,”  said  Cyril  in  delight.  “No,  I  can’t  say  that  he  did.” 

Ill 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them  while  they  ate,  but 
at  last  Cyril  spoke  again:  “Being  sick  so  long  has  left  me  short 
of  funds.  It’s  only  temporary,  of  course,  until  I  get  an  en¬ 
gagement  for  the  summer.”  And  John,  chewing  steadily, 
looked  up  and  nodded.  His  father  was  coming  into  the  open 
now.  They  were  getting  down  to  the  real  reason  for  his  visit. 
But  his  father  need  expect  nothing  from  him  this  time;  he 
refused  to  be  bled  any  more. 

The  waitress  came  out  of  the  pantry  with  her  friend,  a 
woman  as  frayed  as  herself.  They  stood  whispering  together 
while  the  waitress  touched  her  hair  and  her  cheeks  and  nodded 
her  head  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  her  friend  was  to 
look.  It  was  as  if  she  said:  “Yes,  he’s  really  got  rouge  on! .  .  . 
There!  There,  back  of  the  palm.  You  can’t  see  him  very  well 
from  here!”  The  second  woman  picked  up  a  handful  of  silver 
and  walked  carelessly,  too  carelessly,  in  the  direction  of  the 
alcove.  She  stopped  at  a  near-by  table  and  began  to  rearrange 
it.  She  raised  her  eyes  in  anticipation  of  what  she  would  see, 
but  she  got  no  farther  than  John’s  cold  stare  fixed  steadily 
upon  her  face.  She  lowered  her  head,  gathered  up  her  silver  in 
confusion,  and  retreated. 

All  at  once  John  felt  an  unaccustomed  fury  within  himself. 
He  beckoned  to  the  waitress  who  had  served  them  and  who 
stiU  stood  by  the  door  awaiting  her  friend’s  incredulous  cor¬ 
roboration  of  what  she  had  just  been  told.  She  started  to  turn, 
but  he  crooked  his  finger  imperiously  and  she  came  toward 
the  alcove.  She  waited  at  his  elbow. 
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“This  fork  that  you  gave  me  is  dirty”  he  began  in  his  cold, 
passionless  voice.  “You  can  see  that  it  hasn’t  been  cleaned 
properly.” 

She  took  the  fork  and  examined  it,  turning  it  over  and  over 
in  her  hands,  not  quite  knowing  what  to  say.  “  I  don’t  clean 
the  forks,”  she  said  at  length.  “I’ll  tell  them  about  it  in  the 
kitchen.” 

John  smiled  steadily.  “You  don’t  clean  your  fingernails 
either,  it  seems,  but  that,  I  take  it,  is  a  matter  of  personal 
choice.  Miss  Wheatley.” 

The  woman’s  neck  turned  red.  She  glanced  quickly  at  her 
soiled  hands  and  as  quickly  put  them  behind  her  back. 

“I  don’t  know  the  class  of  people  who  come  here  as  a  rule,” 
said  John.  “Possibly  they  don’t  mind.  I’m  afraid  I  find  it 
shghtly  ” — ^he  paused  and  smiled  again,  weighing  his  words — 
“slightly  nauseating,”  he  said  at  last. 

“Yes  sir.” 

Cyril  had  stopped  eating  and  was  looking  from  his  son  to  the 
waitress  as  if  not  quite  understanding  what  was  taking  place. 

“You  are  Miss  ’lAdieatley ? ”  said  John. 

“Yes  sir.” 

“You  may  give  me  the  check,  please.”  He  took  the  slip 
and  folded  it  into  squares.  “The  gentleman  to  whom  you 
were  so  rude  is  my  father,  if  that  interests  you.”  Then  he  got 
up  and  helped  his  father  with  his  coat,  proud  that  no  sign  of 
his  fury  escaped  to  the  watching  world.  looked  at  his 
son’s  grave  face  and  at  once  his  own  face  became  grave,  as  if 
he  could  adjust  himself  instantly  to  the  atmosphere  about 
him,  could  be  depended  upon  to  faU  immediately  into  any  sit¬ 
uation  and  read  his  lines  appropriately,  even  though  he  had 
not  known  what  had  gone  before. 

When  he  had  settled  with  the  cashier,  John  held  the  door 
for  his  father  and  followed  him  to  the  pavement  outside.  He 
was,  on  the  whole,  pleased  with  his  handling  of  the  waitress 
and  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  put  her  at  once  in  her 
place.  He  had  been  cool,  dispassionate,  and  completely  master 
of  his  hands,  his  voice,  and  his  face,  and  the  thought  would 
have,  on  another  occasion,  pleased  him;  at  the  moment,  the 
problem  of  his  father,  and  what  he  had  better  do  with  him, 
negatived  his  earned  satisfaction. 
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His  father  reached  out  suddenly  and  took  his  son’s  arm, 
and  John  stiffened  slightly  at  the  touch,  but  he  lifted  his  head 
and  smiled  his  steady,  uncompromising  smile  as  they  walked 
along  the  promenade,  talking  of  things  which  they  both  knew 
to  be  of  no  importance,  the  penetrant  breeze  from  the  sea  lift¬ 
ing  Cyril’s  coat  and  swirling  it  about  his  knees.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment  John  glanced  at  his  father  and  then  turned  his  head,  for 
in  the  sunlight  the  dyed  hair  and  eyebrows  were  fiercely  re¬ 
vealed,  and  the  spread  rouge  stood  out  like  crimson  patches 
on  yeUow  cloth.  He  wondered,  then,  just  what  it  was  his  father 
demanded  of  him  this  time  and  how  long  he  purposed  staying. 
He  was  willing  to  do  his  duty  within  reasonable  limits,  but 
his  personal  life,  he  felt,  was  his  own  and  he  had  no  idea  of 
sharing  it  with  his  father  or  of  introducing  him  to  his  friends. 
Making  a  place  for  himself  in  this  stolid,  unfriendly  town  had 
not  been  easy,  but  he  had  succeeded  at  last  by  the  unaltering 
force  of  his  character,  and  he  was  accepted  now.  He  would 
not  have  that  new  security  jeopardized.  .  .  . 

IV 

They  turned  after  a  moment  and  went  into  a  small  park. 
They  sat  together  on  a  bench  and  watched  the  sea  flashing 
with  silver  in  the  chill  April  sunlight.  They  had  exhausted 
their  protective  talk  and  they  were  both  silent  for  a  time, 
neither  quite  knowing  what  to  say.  Again  John  glanced  at  his 
father,  and  again  he  turned  his  head  away.  He  would  let  the 
future’  take  care  of  itself,  he  decided.  He  would  sit  here  for  a 
decent  interval  and  then  go  about  his  business  and  dismiss  the 
whole  matter  from  his  mind.  Perhaps  it  had  been  a  mistake  to 
see  his  father  in  the  first  place.  He  would  not  make  that 
take  a  second  time.  Certainly  he  would  refuse  his  father  the 
money  which  he  would,  inevitably,  ask. 

C5T:il,  as  if  understanding  his  son’s  thoughts,  began  to  talk 
again,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sea  with  desperate  craftiness.  I  m 
disappointed  with  my  trip  on  the  whole,  Mercutio.  It  has  been 
quite  disappointing.  My  e^^enses  have  been  very  high  of 
late.”  He  turned  the  turquoise  ring  on  his  finger  and  added, 
“My  sickness,  of  course.  ...  I  had  thought  to  raise  moi^y 
among  my  old  friends  here,  but  it  seems  not.”  He  drew  his 
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coat  about  his  thin  body  and  shivered  with  distaste,  as  if  at 
some  humiliating  memory. 

“  I’m  sending  home  all  the  money  that  I  can  possibly  afford. 
I  keep  very  little  for  myself.” 

“Yes,  yes,  Mercutio.  I’m  not  denying  that.  But  I’m  used 
to  so  many  things,  and  I  can’t  give  them  up  now.  It’s  different 
with  you.” 

“There’s  one  thing,  at  least,  that  you  must  give  up,”  said 
John,  smiling  fixedly.  “You  must  give  up  signing  my  name  to 
checks.  That  is  forgery,  as  you  know.” 

“You  take  those  things  too  seriously,”  said  Cyril.  “I  knew 
you’d  send  me  the  money.  It  wasn’t  forgery,  really.  I  merely 
signed  the  check  with  your  name  to  save  time.” 

“Yes,”  said  John.  “Yes,  I  know.” 

“If  I  could  raise  twenty  pounds  I  think  I’d  call  the  visit 
off  and  go  back  home  tonight,”  said  Cyril  wearily.  “  The  whole 
thing  has  been  a  bitter  disappointment.” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I  haven’t  twenty  pounds.  Father.” 

Again  there  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  Cyril,  as  if  trying 
a  new  attack,  began  to  talk  about  the  daughter  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  year  before  and  moved  to  Bristol,  while  John  listened 
uneasily,  suspicious  of  his  father’s  sudden  interest  in  her  wel¬ 
fare.  It  appeared  that  the  family  rarely  heard  from  her,  and 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  she  were  trying  to  forget  that  they  ex¬ 
isted,  or  that  she  was  ashamed  of  them  now.  He  had  been 
thinking  before  his  illness  of  visiting  her,  to  assure  himself 
that  she  was  quite  happy  in  her  new  home  and  that  her  hus¬ 
band  treated  her  with  consideration,  for  he  knew  her  pride, 
and  if  her  marriage  was  not  successful  she  would  never  say  a 
word  about  it,  being  much  like  himself  in  that  respect.  .  .  . 
At  any  rate,  he  would  like  to  make  sure. 

There  s  no  necessity  for  that.  Father.  I  hear  from  her 
regularly.  She  wrote  me  last  week.  She’s  quite  happy.” 

_  Cyril  raised  his  hand  and  stroked  his  lips  with  his  forefinger, 
his  eyes  narrowed  in  shrewdness.  “I’d  like  very  much  to  read 
her  letter,”  he  said  after  a  long  pause.  “I’d  like  to  assure  mv- 
self  at  first  hand.” 

John  said,  “I’m  afraid  I  haven’t  the  letter  with  me.  I  left 
it  in  my  desk  at  the  office”)  but  almost  before  the  words  were 
off  his  tongue  he  knew  that  he  had  blundered. 
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“Shall  we  go  to  your  ofl&ce  together  and  get  it?”  said  Cyril 
gently.  “It  will  give  me  a  chance,  as  well,  to  see  where  you 
work,  and  to  meet  your  employers.” 

John  shook  his  head  quickly,  lifted  his  umbrella,  and  began 
jabbing  at  pebbles  in  the  path.  “Why  do  I  permit  him  this 
power  over  me?”  he  thought.  “I’m  a  grown  man.  He  couldn’t 
exploit  me  this  way  unless  I  permitted  it.”  He  held  the  um¬ 
brella  against  his  legs  and  furled  the  silk  more  tightly  with  his 
cold  hands.  When  he  had  finished  he  fastened  the  snap  and 
looked  steadily  outward  at  the  sea,  knowing  himself  defeated. 
It  would  be  better,  he  said  at  last,  if  he  went  alone  for  the 
letter,  and  if  his  father  waited  for  him  there  in  the  park.  The 
office  was  being  redecorated,  and  everything  was  in  confusion. 
He  got  up  and  straightened  his  necktie,  calculating  how  much 
money  he  could  possibly  spare,  wondering  if  his  father  would 
be  content  with  less  than  the  twenty  pounds  that  he  de¬ 
manded.  “I’U  take  a  taxi,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be  back  very  soon.” 
He  turned  and  walked  away,  afraid  that  Cyril  might  overrule 
the  plan,  but  his  father  sighed,  leaned  back  against  the  bench, 
and  began  to  rotate  the  silver-and-turquoise  ring  on  his  finger. 


V 

When  he  reached  his  desk,  John  counted  the  money  that 
remained  m  his  pockets  and  examined  his  bank  balance  agam, 
although  he  knew  to  the  shiUing  the  amount  that  he  possessed. 
He  shook  his  head  helplessly.  He  would  have  to  ask  the  cashier 
for  another  advance,  no  matter  how  greatly  he  disliked  doing 
so  He  concluded  his  arrangements  at  length,  and  wrote  Cyril 
a  note:  “Dear  Father:  I  am  enclosing  eighteen  pounds.  It  is  all 
I  have  at  the  moment.  I  hope  that  you  have  had  an  enjoyable 
trip.  Please  give  the  family  my  regards  when  you  see  them 
tomorrow.”  He  blotted  the  sheet  on  which  he  had  written  his 
message,  folded  it  exactly  over  the  notes,  and  sHpped  it  into 
the  envelope  containing  his  sister’s  letter.  Then  he  buttoned 
his  topcoat,  glanced  at  himself  in  the  mirror  above  the  wash- 

stand,  and  went  out  of  his  office.  1  1  j  1  u- 

His  father  was  sitting  on  the  bench  where  he  had  left  him, 
but  he  got  up  expectantly  at  John’s  approach  and  braced 
himself  against  the  seat,  swaying  shghtly.  John  handed  him 
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the  envelope,  and  Cyril,  feeling  its  added  bulk,  smiled  and 
nodded  in  approval,  his  parchment  skin  pulled  so  tightly  over 
the  bones  of  his  face  that  he  seemed  to  be  a  dead  man  revived 
for  an  occasion  of  gaiety  after  years  in  his  grave  rather  than 
one  who  was  only  now  going  to  death  after  a  long  and  happy 
life. 

“The  waitress’s  name  was  Blanche  Wheatley;  not  Annie. 
The  girl  she  brought  for  Holden  was  named  Annie.” 

“Yes,”  said  John. 

“You  were  very  rude  to  her,  Mercutio.  Unnecessarily 
rude.” 

“Yes,”  said  John. 

Cyril  had  become  very  animated,  very  arrogant,  now  that 
he  was  in  funds  again.  He  excitedly  shaped  the  new  jade-green 
hat  more  becomingly  to  his  head,  half  turned  toward  the  town, 
and  glanced  longingly  at  two  girls  who  passed  arm  in  arm 
down  the  promenade. 

John  said:  “I’m  afraid  that  I  must  be  getting  back  to  work. 
I’ll  say  good-by  now.” 

“You  mustn’t  blame  me  too  bitterly  later  on,”  said  Cyril. 
“You  mustn’t  expect  to  change  me  at  my  age.” 

John  said:  “No.  No,  of  course  not.” 

He  watched  while  his  father  turned  from  the  small  park 
and  passed  on  to  the  promenade,  hesitated,  and  then  walked 
in  the  direction  that  the  girls  had  taken,  his  fingers  touching 
and  retouching  his  new  hat,  his  silver  ring,  and  his  dyed 
mustache  as  though  he  thought  himself  still  the  actor  of  ro¬ 
mantic  roles  to  whom  a  world  of  women  wrote  their  amorous, 
pleading  notes.  Then  all  at  once  his  father’s  retreating  figure 
trembled  and  shattered  before  John’s  eyes,  and  he  knew,  then, 
that  the  defenses  he  had  built  up  so  laboriously  in  the  past 
years  had  failed  him  at  last,  and  without  warning,  and  that 
he  was  stretched  again  on  the  rack  of  old  issues  which  could 
never  be  settled  for  him  in  this  world.  He  turned  and  walked 
toward  the  bandstand,  his  eyes  unfocused  against  the  blurred 
and  wavering  sea,  his  hands  closed  so  tightly  that  he  could 
feel  the  bite  of  his  nails  against  his  flesh.  .  .  . 

He  would  be  all  right  in  a  minute  or  so,  but  he  was,  he 
thought  scornfully,  behaving  at  this  moment  precisely  like 
the  emotional  French,  who  weep  and  embrace  in  the  streets: 
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he  was  a  man  with  no  more  dignity  than  those  Americans  who 
call  noisily  to  acquaintances  across  dining-room  floors.  .  .  . 
“Father!  Father!”  he  said. 

He  hooked  his  umbrella  over  his  forearm,  raised  his  thin, 
delicately  chiseled  face,  and  closed  his  eyes.  He  pressed  his 
hands  against  his  face  and  willed  not  to  remember.  “Father! 
Father !  ”  he  said And  then  a  long  time  later :  “  F ather !  ” . . . 
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IF  YOU  have  ever  been  just  kicked  out  of  the  little  college 
where  you  had  a  football  scholarship  because  they  caught 
you  drunk  for  the  third  time  and  you  had  been  flunking  or 
nearly  flunking  in  everything,  and  the  coach  had  found  out 
you  were  not  nearly  so  agile  as  you  were  just  plain  big  and 
strong,  then  you  know  the  fix  Zun  was  in  that  morning  he  got 
home.  It  was  clear  and  brightly  wet  so  that  a  fringe  of  shining 
dampness  lay  on  the  out-ends  of  the  porch  floorboards,  and 
in  the  center  of  each  cracked  step  a  sodden  hne  stretched  ir¬ 


regularly.  •  1  11  i,- 

Zim  set  his  paper-leather  suitcase,  heavy  with  all  nis 

clothes,  down  on  the  dry  gray  part  of  the  floor  beside  the 
front  door,  closed  and  flimsily  forbidding. 

“Got-dog!”  he  struggled.  .  ,  j, 

The  mumble  of  a  piano  being  fondled  jazzily  deep  and  low 
drummed  on  his  ears,  and  he  looked  aside,  big  black  eyes 
worried  under  heavy  brows,  toward  the  niggershanty  that 
slumped  and  sagged  and  dripped  in  the  spring  sunshine  only 
one  vacant  weed-a-tangle  lot  from  the  place  where  Zim  s  folks 
lived.  The  sullen  beat  of  the  music  was  like  question  after 
question  whimpered  throatily  in  the  dark.  It  pounded  on 

Zim’s  ears:  .  ,  ,  iTru 

What  you  come  home  for,  you  big  hobo,  you?  What  you 

think  you  gon’  do  here  at  home?  G’on  bummin’,  you  hobo. . . . 

Zim  saw  each  coarse  black  hair  stand  out  like  pencil  marks 
on  his  white  hand  as  he  reached  for  the  doorknob.  The  smell 
of  coffee  was  an  element  of  the  gloom  indoors,  and  Mamma  s 
gray  face  squinted  at  him  momentarily  as  she  stepped  from 
the  kitchen  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  ^ 

Mais  jamais  .  .  .  !  I  t’ought  I  hear  someone.  What  s  you 
doin’  here,  hein,  Zim?”  Her  surprise  and  her  French  accent 
gave  sprighthness  to  the  uncordial  words.  ,  ,  n 

Zim  came  on  down  the  hall.  He  didn’t  know  what  the  heU 

to  say.  ,  .  TTn.  'i.  • 

From  within  the  kitchen,  “Who  it  is,  Alzena?  Who  it  is, 

hein?”  fretted  Papa’s  voice. 
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“Mais  it’s  Zim!”  Mamma  told  him,  completely  astonished. 

Zim  kissed  her,  feehng  her  crumpled  mouth  and  smelling 
her  clean  withered  skin  hke  roughdry  laundry. 

“HeUo,  Papa.” 

The  old  man  was  sitting  at  the  table,  eating  from  the 
washed  boards.  His  hands,  meant  to  grip  plow  handles,  fell 
cupped  open.  Many  Cajun  hands  have  that  look,  meant  for 
plow  handles  or  the  spokes  of  a  hehn.  From  the  stone  and  surf 
of  Brittany  to  Canada  and  finally  in  Louisiana,  these  French¬ 
men  have  been  farmers  and  men  of  the  sea. 

“What  for  you  come  home?”  Papa  was  suspicious  right  off. 

“Ain’  no  use  for  me  to  go  to  college,”  Zim  said,  coming  on 
into  the  kitchen.  Mamma  behind  him. 

“Ain’  no  use,  hein?”  Papa  sneered.  “What  you  gon’  do?” 

“Get  a  job.  They  ain’  nuttin  else,  I  don’  guess.” 

“You  don’  guess,  hem?  You  got-dog  right  they  ain’  nuttin 
else!  Come  home  like  this,  you  big  fool,  you!  How  you  think 
’Stelle  gon’  like  that?” 

The  picture  of  his  sister,  lean  faced  and  mean  and  lanky 
haired,  came  to  Zim  bluntly.  ’Stelle  wasn’t  going  to  like  it 
worth  a  damn.  Having  to  five  next  door  to  niggers  raised  hell 
with  her  Cajun  pride.  Zim  knew  how  she  hated  it,  and  how 
glad  she  had  been  when  he  left  for  college,  because  that  might 
give  her  a  chance  to  move  away  from  this  part  of  town.  Now 
that  he  was  back  .  .  . 

“Mais  for  true,  Zim” — Mamma  was  getting  down  another 
cup — “it  be  better  if  you  stay  at  college  there.  I  don’  see  how 
you  gon’  get  no  job,  me!” 

“  ’Stelle  gon’  be  plenty  mad  when  she  fin’  out  you  come 
home,”  Papa  went  on  drearily,  “what  wit’  you  jus’  another 
mout’  for  her  to  feed  here.  .  .  .” 

“Aw,  I’m  gon’  get  a  job,”  Zim  grumbled.  “What  the  hell 
you  think?” 

“What  I  think,  hein?  I  tell  you  what  I  think,  I  think  you 
got  you’self  expel’,  that’s  what  I  think!” 

Zim  felt  flung  for  a  short  while  from  one  wish  to  another. 
What  would  make  it  better:  to  admit  it  or  to  lie  about  it  or 
just  put  it  off  some  way  or  another?  From  across  the  weedy 
lot  the  piano  purred,  drumming  those  heavy  hushed  chords. 
What  the  hell  I  come  home  for  anyhow? 
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“You  right,”  Zim  said.  “I  got  kick  out.  I  got  ship’.” 

“Mais,  Zim  .  .  .  !”  Mamma’s  voice  full  of  horror  and  com¬ 
miseration. 

“You  big  fool,  you!”  Papa  said.  “What  you  think  you  gon’ 
do?”  His  voice  swelled  out,  but  he  stopped,  looking  at  the 
doorway  over  Zim’s  outslung  elbow. 

“Sweet  dream!  If  it  ain’  li’boy  blue,”  scratched  a  woman’s 
voice.  It  was  Estelle,  her  face  glossy  white  between  her 
straight-hanging  black  hair.  She  had  on  a  slouchy  gingham 
kimono  wrapped  around  her  narrow  body  for  the  most  sinuous 
effect  from  her  scant  hips  and  breasts. 

“Yeh,  it’s  me,”  Zim  admitted,  looking  at  her  for  a  short 
while,  cowed.  Then  he  plumped  himself  at  the  table,  folded 
his  arms  on  it  and  sat  staring  at  the  niggershanty  over  beyond 
the  weedy  lot  between  this  house  and  it.  The  piano  kept  up 
its  strange  undermusic,  scarcely  ever  a  tinkle,  never  a  single 
note  alone,  but  over  and  over  those  deep  soft  chords  like  a 
mucky  fundament  ready  to  suck  down  whatever  weight  you 
trusted  to  it. 

“So  they  ship  you  at  las’,  hein?”  Estelle  was  getting  ready 
to  smoke  a  cigarette. 

“Yeh,”  Zim  said,  listening  to  that  piano  mumble-boy, 
you  better  go  on  bummin’.  This  here’s  no  place  for  a  hobo  like 
you. 

“It  sure  took  ’um  a  hell  of  a  time  to  fin’  out  how  no-’count 
you  are,  angel  child.”  Estelle  struck  the  match. 

“I  guess  so.” 

“All  right.  I  don’t  wan’  rub  it  in,  but  this  house  ain’  gon’ 
be  no  haven  of  res’  for  you,  no,  Zim.”  Estelle  sucked’down  the 
first  pacific  rag  from  her  cigarette. 

“I’m  gon’  go  look  for  a  job,”  Zim  said. 

“Mais,  that’s  real  sweet.”  Estelle  came  up  and  looked  over 
the  things  on  the  stove.  “Sit  down,  old  lady,”  she  said  to  her 
mamma,  with  a  flash  of  kindness  in  her  voice.  “I’  serve  the 
pretty  baby  his  coffee.” 

Papa  had  shut  up  as  soon  as  Estelle  came  in.  The  whole 
family  lived  on  her  salary,  and  she  never  let  any  of  them  for¬ 
get  it.  Zim  guessed  she  could  find  no  other  way  to  hold  her 
white  head  high  in  a  neighborhood  that  was  full  of  niggers. 
Even  with  him  gone  she  hadn’t  been  able  to  afford  renting  a 
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house  in  a  better  part  of  town.  So  her  Cajun  pride  did  the 
best  it  could  by  bossing  the  family  that  depended  on  her  for 
bread  and  a  hovel. 

Mamma  crept  to  the  table  and  sat  down,  staring  at  Zim. 
“For  what  they  expel  you  there?”  she  asked  him.  It  had  just 
occurred  to  her.  “For  what,  hein,  Zim?” 

“ . . .  never  gimme  a  chance  to  show  what  I  could  do  in  foot¬ 
ball  . . .”  Zim  began  to  uncover  his  own  cloudy  excuses. 

“Got-dog,  listen  that  boy  lie  there!  Never  give  you  a 
chance,  hein?”  Papa  started  in  on  him,  one  eye  toward  Estelle. 

“Let  little  sugar  pie  alone,”  she  ruled,  setting  a  black  cupful 
of  coffee  before  Zim.  “He  cain’  go  an’  tell  all  about  his  private 
life,  hein,  sonny  boy?”  she  asked  right  in  his  face. 

Zim  couldn’t  say  anything.  Now  that  he  was  home  here, 
he  was  going  to  have  to  depend  on  EsteUe  for  God  only  knew 
how  long,  until  he  got  himself  a  job.  His  face  was  hot  and  his 
eyes  were  black  and  nobody  said  anything  for  a  dismal  while 
after  Estelle  had  spoken.  He  listened  to  the  piano  from  the 
niggershanty,  and  he  thought  it  sounded  hke  the  far-off 
throes  of  battle,  the  way  they  make  it  sound  in  the  movies, 
stifled  and  exciting  booms,  soft,  remote  but  imminent  any¬ 
how. 

I  never  ought  to  have  come  home  here,  Zim  thought.  I 
ought  to  have  gone  bumming.  I’m  gon’  have  a  hell  of  a  time 
here.  And  the  piano  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  go  on  bumming, 
then. 

But  now  that  he  was  here,  his  courage  had  sunk  flat  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  could  never  pry  it  high  enough  to  make  himself  go 
away  like  he  ought  to.  So  he  sat  at  the  bare  kitchen  table, 
drinking  the  black  musty  coffee  and  eating  slices  of  bread  and 
butter — not  too  much,  for  Zim  had  sense  enough  to  keep  his 
appetite  down  when  Estelle  had  to  pay  for  the  things  he  ate — 
and  wondering  how  he  was  going  to  set  out  looking  for  a  job. 

Every  time  he  would  start  out  on  some  plan,  though,  the 
hushed  harmonic  rumbling  from  the  niggershanty  over  there 
would  push  it  out  of  his  head,  asking  its  ominous  questions, 
beating  out  its  deep  low  rhythm  of  chords:  What  for  you  come 
home,  you?  How  come  you  come  home  when  you  knew  it  was 
no  good? 

It  was  late  one  Saturday  afternoon  not  many  weeks  after 
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he  had  come  home,  and  Zim’s  jumper  smelled  like  turpentine 
and  sour  figs.  He  had  worked  extra  that  day  at  a  filling  station, 
washing  and  greasing  cars. 

“Puss  in  boot’  been  doin’  some  work  for  a  change,  hein?” 
Estelle  asked  from  where  she  was  polishing  her  fingernails  in 
the  kitchen.  “You  make  some  money  today,  baby  boy?” 

“Dollar,”  said  Zim,  unwrapping  the  bar  of  harsh  gray  soap 
he  had  bought  on  the  way  home  to  get  the  stench  and  sticki¬ 
ness  of  oil  dirt  off  his  body. 

Outdoors,  Papa  and  Mamma  were  devoutly  nursing  the 
sprouting  vegetables  up  out  of  the  soil.  They  had  cramped 
themselves  a  garden  in  the  little  lot  where  the  house  stood. 
Sunset  was  not  long  past,  and  it  was  cool.  Zim  could  smell  the 
fresh  dirt  of  the  garden.  I’m  a  funny  Cajen,  me,  he  thought 
in  a  lucid  sudden  streak.  I  cain’  squat  in  the  same  rut  day  after 
day,  day  after  day,  an’  like  it!  But  the  air  brought  in  the 
b’doomp-a-doomp,  b’doomp-a-doomp  from  the  niggershanty 
piano  and  drove  out  whatever  had  been  clear  and  defimte  for 
an  instant  in  his  mind. 

How  come  you  don’  go  ’way,  you  hobo,  you?  All  day  long 
Zim  had  been  hearing  that  noise,  that  dreary,  exciting, 
troublesome  music,  that  infinite  succession  of  chords,  varied 
ever  so  little,  while  he  worked  under  the  intricate  bellies  of 
cars  at  the  fiUing  station.  Hearing  the  real  thing  made  no 
difference;  he  stiff  didn’t  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

“Well,  I  guess  they  seen  you  ain’t  fit  for  no  heavy  work, 
angel  child,  or  they’d  ’ve  hire  you  for  good.”  Estelle  was 
talking  about  his  one-day  help-out  job  at  the  fiffing  station. 

“Ain’  got  that  much  work,”  Zim  said  flatly,  stripping  open 
the  metal  buttons  down  the  front  of  his  jumper.  The  piano 
music  rolled  and  grumbled  like  far-off  guns  in  his  head,  “^o 
keep  playin’  that  piano  over  yon’er  like  that,  Steffe?  He 
pointed  out  the  window  with  his  chin. 

Estelle  lifted  her  face,  pride  flaring  from  her  hardened 
features  like  an  angry  nimbus.  “A  sweet  li’choclate  (^op,”  she 
said  nastily,  “an’  you  better  not  be  one  of  the  flies  it  draws!” 

That  gaffed  Zim  too  much.  “Hell,  I  cain’  help  it  if  I  hear  the 
got-dog  piano  . . he  started  to  howl,  but  he  had  no  courage 

to  go  on.  .  ,  , 

“I  guess  you  cain’  help  it,  loafin’  aroun’  the  house  like  you 
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do,  sonny  boy.”  Estelle  stared  at  him  with  a  hard  grin.  ‘‘Well, 
you  jus’  don’  let  it  get  you  in  no  trouble,  you  sweet  thing!” 

7,1  m  knew  what  she  meant  even  if  he  hardly  heard  her  for 
listening  to  the  ominous  incessant  chords.  He  took  the  tea¬ 
kettle  off  the  stove  and  went  away  to  the  bathroom. 

After  he  was  cleaned  up  and  had  eaten  soine  supper  with¬ 
out  for  a  moment  ceasing  to  hear  the  piano’s  mumbling  from 
the  niggershanty,  Zim  stood  on  the  porch,  ready  to  go  down¬ 
town.  He  stopped  a  while  and  looked  hard  at  the  house  over 
there,  rubbing  his  sagged  open  jaw  with  the  knuckles  of  his 
left  hand.  The  chords  clumped  up  and  down  a  narrow  space  of 
the  keyboard  like  someone  in  wooden  shoes  pacing  the  floor  of 
a  tight  room.  Zim  listened  to  it  and  stared  at  the  house.  It  was 
funny  the  way  that  drumming  music  had  got  hold  of  him  the 
first  day  he  came  back  from  getting  kicked  out  of  college,  and 
it  was  funnier  yet  how  he  heard  the  music  all  the  time, 
whether  he  was  at  home,  where  he  could  really  and  truly  hear 
it,  or  not.  Or  maybe  he  didn’t  really  hear  it  all  the  time, 
maybe  he  just  noticed  what  he  was  thinking  about  when  he 
remembered  the  music,  thinking  about  how  it  was  no  good  for 
him  to  be  here  at  home  and  that  he  ought  to  go  bumming. 

He  took  a  step  down  from  the  porch  slowly,  still  staring  at 
the  niggershanty.  Estelle  was  in  the  doorway  behind  him. 

“Look  here,  li’boy  blue,”  she  said  sharply,  “don’  let  that 
music  lead  you’  pretty  feet  off  the  straight  an’  narrow,  no!” 

Zim  turned  and  looked  at  Estelle,  slumped  against  the  door¬ 
post,  a  sneer  across  her  mouth.  He  didn’t  answer  her  back,  but 
he  went  down  the  steps  and  walked  right  past  the  nigger¬ 
shanty  on  his  way  to  town,  staring  hard  at  the  place  the  whole 
time,  hoping  to  God  Estelle  was  watching  him.  He  just  wanted 
to  show  off  a  little  bit,  that  was  all,  just  show  off  to  ’SteUe 
that  she  wasn’t  the  whole  world  with  a  fence  around  it.  She 
had  been  nagging  him  steadily  about  a  job  and  money  and  if 
he  worked  they  might  be  able  to  move  away  from  the  niggers, 
and  now  she  had  jibed  too  deep  about  the  piano  playing  in 
that  shanty.  As  if,  by  God,  that  music  wasn’t  eating  him  bad 
enough  already.  .  .  . 

He  went  on  down  to  Main  Street,  where  he  stood  nearly 
every  evening  on  the  biggest  drugstore  corner  and  watched 
the  passing  cars  for  good-looking  girls. 
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Neon  blazed  through  its  wormy  tubes  over  their  heads 
spelhng  out  Drugs  and  forced  a  roseate  glow  into  the  fine 
spring  mist. 

“You  work  today,  hein,  Zim?” 

Zim  stirred  his  shoulder  against  the  wet  onyx  pilaster. 
“  Yeh,  I  work’.  Ever’  now  an’  then  I  make  a  li’bit  money.” 

He  looked  at  the  window  full  of  mfik-of-magnesia  bottles 
and  toothbrushes  glistening  in  glass  tubes,  deluged  with  yel¬ 
low  light.  The  boy  who  had  asked  him  the  question  stood  leg- 
twined,  looking  for  girls  in  the  cars  that  passed  now  and  then 
on  the  vacant  street.  There  were  three  or  four  other  boys 
standing  out  in  front  of  the  drugstore,  too,  staring  at  the 
street,  mumbling  once  in  a  while  to  one  another,  without  pep. 

“  Hell,  I  guess  I  g’on  back  home,”  Zim  said  blankly,  pushing 
himself  away  from  the  wet  on^  pilaster  and  rubbing  his 
shoulder  where  the  dampness  chilled  him  a  little.  “Bye,  you 
dam’  bums,”  he  said,  holding  his  hand  out  low  as  he  passed 
the  line  of  boys  and  went  on  down  the  street. 

Bums!  At  once  the  remembered  thrumming  of  that  piano 
from  the  niggershanty  beat  in  his  head,  chord  after  chord, 
quick  and  jazzy  and  somber,  full  of  a  mysterious  energy,  deep 
down  somewhere  unheard  of.  Zim  didn’t  know  what  he  was 
going  to  do  about  it.  He  never  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do 
about  anything. 

In  the  fuddle  of  his  memory  he  thought  about  the  way  he 
spent  his  days  looking  for  work,  sunk,  lost  and  desolate,  and 
it  helped  not  at  all  when  he  found  a  little  job,  digging  into  the 
spring-soft  earth  for  a  new  sewer,  driving  a  dump  truck  or 
helping  out  at  the  filling  station.  Estelle  went  on  nagging  just 
the  same,  and  the  money,  a  dollar,  a  dollar  and  a  half,  didn  t 
make  much  difference  in  his  pocket  and  he  didn  t  care  what  he 
spent  it  for.  Last  week  he  bought  a  quart  of  cheap  whisky  and 
got  drunk,  and  for  a  while,  at  the  depth  of  his  stupor,  he 
thought  sure  he  was  going  to  go  bumming,  but  he  didn’t.  He 
went  home  and  lay  sick  and  wide-awake  in  his  crazy  galloping 
bed  and  listened  to  the  piano  being  mauled  softly  in  the 
niggershanty  across  the  weedy  lot,  telling  him :  it’s  no  good  to 
try  and  stay  here,  no,  you  hobo,  you.  I  How  come  you  don  t  go 

bumming?  „  ,  • 

Walking  on  his  way  home  now,  Zim  couldn  t  tell  when  it 
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was  that  he  came  within  range  of  the  real  b’doomp-a-doomp, 
b’doomp-a-doomp  of  the  piano,  but  when  he  heard  it  he  was 
right  in  front  of  the  niggershanty  and  he  turned  up  the  hard- 
beat  dirt  of  the  path,  crossed  the  rickety  porch  and  went  into 
the  shanty. 

A  black  girl  was  hunched  at  the  piano,  her  head  bent  toward 
the  keys,  listening  to  the  low  mumble  of  the  chords  as  her 
fingers  played  them  quick  and  firm. 

“Hey.”  Zim  called  her  attention  to  him.  The  drumming 
stopped  and  the  girl  turned,  startled.  “Don’  get  scare.  You 
play  that  got-dam  thing  all  the  time?” 

“  Yassuh,  jus’  about.”  The  girl  was  not  so  plump  as  she  was 
hunched  and  very  black.  She  looked  like  her  hoodoo  music 
sounded  and  she  talked  deep  and  scared  and  threatening. 

“Well,  what  the  heU  you  do  it  for?  What  the  hell  you  jus’ 
sit  here  an’  play  that  dam’  thing  for  aU  day  long?”  Zim  dug 
gestures  with  one  hand,  out  and  down. 

“I  ’on’t  know.  I  lak  the  way  it  sounds.  I  lak  to  hear  myself 
play  it  lak  that.”  The  girl  grinned  hopefully,  humbly. 

“Well .  .  .”  Zim  didn’t  know  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  or 
whether  it  made  him  mad  or  worried  him  or  teased  him  or 
pleased  him  or  what.  He  fumbled  in  the  air  with  one  hand. 
“Got-dog  it!”  he  struggled. 

“Smatter,  you  ’on’t  lak  it?” 

“Naw,  naw  . . .”  he  used  both  hands  to  get  the  laborious  fog 
out  of  his  way.  “By  God,  I  like  it  all  right,  but  it  make  me 
wan’  go  bummin’,  an’  I  ain’  got  gut  enough.  .  .  .” 

The  girl  just  sat  there,  her  hands  lackadaisical  on  her  thighs. 
Zim  turned  around  and  left  the  niggershanty  and  went  walk¬ 
ing  up  the  street  to  his  own  house.  He  got  it  as  plain  as  he 
could  in  his  head  then,  thinking:  That’s  it,  all  right,  the  dam’ 
music  make  me  wan’  go  bummin’,  an’  because  I  sure  as  heU 
like  to  go  bummin’  I  like  the  dam’  music,  but  I  ain’  got  gut 
enough  to  pick  up  an’  go,  so  I  don’  like  it!  Got-dog  .  ,  .  ! 

The  words  fitted  into  the  rumbling  motion  of  the  chords 
which  had  started  up  again  right  away. 

“When  you  leavin’?”  Estelle’s  voice,  suppressed,  hard,  hit 
out  at  him  as  soon  as  he  put  a  foot  on  the  front  porch.  She  was 
blocking  the  doorway. 

“What’s  you  mean?” 
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“Oh,  the  Holy  Innocen’  didn’t  know  it  was  gon’  make  his 
baby  sister  mad  for  him  to  mess  aroun’  wit  a  nigger  girl,  hein?” 

“Hell,  what’s  you  think?  I  jus’  wen’  in  there  .  . 

“  Yeh,  I  saw  you,  an’  I  tol’  you  before  you  left,  sonny  boy, 
not  to  go  an’  do  nuttin  like  that.  So  jus’  pack  up  you’  pretty 
li’kit  bag  an’  shuffle  on  out  of  here.” 

“  ’Stelle,  for  God’s  sake,  you  don’  think  .  . 

“Oh  yeh,  sometime  I  do!  I  t’ought  that  piano  was  sounin’ 
kin  of  sweet  in  you’  sheU-pink  ear’,  baby  boy.  You  wan’  come 
in  an’  pack,  or  you  wan’  me  to  throw  thing’  out  of  the  window 
to  you?” 

“You  sure-’nough  mean  that?  You  mean  I  got  to  go?” 

“You  guess  jus’  right,  angel  face,  jus’  right!  I’m  gon’  get 
away  from  these  niggers,  an’  if  you  cain’  help  me  out,  at  leas’ 
I’m  not  gon’  have  you  here  to  use  up  money  I  might  be  able 
to  save  for  a  better  house,  an’  I  sure  as  hell  don’  wan’  no  nigger 
girl’s  sweet  white  man  for  a  brother!” 

There  were  soft  clanks  of  cutlery  from  the  kitchen  where 
Papa  and  Mamma  were  cleaning  up  things  for  the  night.  Zim 
went  into  his  room  to  pack  all  his  clothes  back  into  the  paper- 
leather  suitcase.  When  he  was  ready,  he  met  Estelle  in  the 
haU. 

She  stopped  him  from  gomg  to  the  kitchen.  “You  don’  got 
to  kiss  no  one  good-by,  no,  fair-hair’  child.  I  tol’  ’um  you 
leavin’.  Bye-bye,  baby  buntin’.” 

Zim  went  on  outside  into  the  warm  damp  darkness,  feeling 
how  a  few  shivers  of  wintertime  left  in  the  air  made  sharply 
cool  the  spots  where  he  had  sweated  indoors.  He  walked  down 
the  street  the  other  way,  not  to  pass  by  the  niggershanty, 
hearing  still  the  deep  reiterate  strum  and  fumble  of  those 
chords,  disastrous,  hateful,  menacing  and  inescapable. 

“Well,  you  can  shut  you  got-dog  mout’  now,  you  dam’ 
piano,  you,”  he  told  it,  going  on  away.  “You  got  what  you 
want,  I  guess,  tellin’  me  all  the  time,  aU  the  time,  I  better  go 
on  bummin’.  Well,  I’m  gone  now,  so  you  can  shut  you’  dam’ 
mumblin’  mout’.  .  . 
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made  his  first  appearance  this  year  in  Story  ivith  this 
remarkable  narrative,  which  is  based  upon  personal 
observation  of  the  setting  described. 


He  came  through  the  ropes  carefully — ^into  the  center  of 
the  pool  of  darkness  in  the  prison  yard — and  stood, 
tapping  his  right  hand  on  his  left,  facing  north,  to  where  the 
convicts  huddled  by  hundreds  under  the  anonymous  gloom 
of  the  cell  blocks.  \^en  they  recognized  his  dark  faun’s  head 
with  its  small  flat  ears  and  gleaming  teeth  they  sent  up  a  full- 
throated  yelp  that  echoed  around  the  gray  stone  buildings, 
bringing  the  visitors  erect  in  their  seats,  the  women  twitching 
nervously.  He  grinned  mirthlessly,  half  raising  his  bandged 
hands,  and  walked  to  his  corner.  He  knew  that  later  they 
would  roar,  because  he  was  of  them  and  no  matter  who  they 
had  brought  from  outside  the  walls  he  had  beaten  them.  He 
had  done  this  many  times  before. 

When  he  sat  down  on  the  little  stool  Kibbee  wound  a  towel 
around  his  throat  and  stared  out  at  the  audience:  farmers  and 
their  stolid  women  released  from  toil  with  their  hands  lying 
limply  in  broad  laps;  the  gingham  and  denim-clad  children; 
a  few  National  Guard  officers,  arrogant  in  bars  and  well- 
polished  leather;  the  inevitable  sprinkling  of  curious  city 
dwellers. 

Yih  big  night,  kid. 

He  heard  the  words  and  nodded  absently;  sliding  his  eyes 
along  the  ropes,  taking  in  the  timekeeper,  the  referee,  the 
small  slice  of  visible  faces  around  the  ringside  and  the  wet 
spots  in  the  far  corner  where  the  seconds  had  sloshed  water 
over  their  man.  He  heard  Kibbee  snarl  to  someone  coming 
through  the  ropes  to  his  left  and  then  Icky  was  squatting 
down  in  front  of  him,  grinning  happily. 

Eddie  ’ll  be  ovfli. 

He  watched  him  come  across  the  ring  with  his  thin  twisted 
mouth  working  and  the  right  leg  that  bent  inward  a  little  at 
the  knee  from  the  old  bullet  wound.  He  could  hear  the  voices 
rise  and  fall  at  his  elbow  with  Klibbee’s  heavy  bass  rumbling 
against  Eddie’s  snarl  and  Icky’s  high-pitched  yelps. 

Nineteen  twenny-eight . . .  Stillman’s  . . .  Sloppy  canvas  . . . 

iSi 
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I  saw  ihm  whenny  came  in  .  .  .  who  dih - knows  ...  A 

dollih  ih  day  innih  C.  C.s  .  .  . 

The  murmur  around  the  ringside  burst  into  a  roar  and  he 
came  up  straight  on  the  stool,  quivering.  Here  he  comes. 

Eddie  bent  swiftly:  G’luck  kid.  I  gotta  go  oreez  famihs 
ih’ll  tink  um  framin’  it.  He  laughed  sardomcally  and  limped 
off  across  the  ring. 

He  could  see  Sunjerstrum  come  up  through  the  ropes,  his 
tow-colored  hair  blazing  in  the  lights,  and  turn  north  toward 
the  ceU  blocks;  lifting  his  hand  and  laughing.  The  convicts 
yelled,  but  at  the  core  of  the  yell  was  something  dark  and 
sufficient,  like  a  dog  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth  and  someone 
passing  too  close.  A  thin  spare  man  with  a  close-cropped 
mihtary  mustache  twisted  in  his  ringside  seat,  stretching  his 
head  to  ease  the  short  hairs  that  had  stiffened  at  the  base 
of  his  neck.  His  wife  looked  at  him  questioningly  and  he 
smiled,  dropping  the  Uds  over  his  eyes  sleepily.  Blood,  he 
thought. 

When  the  Swede’s  handlers  took  the  bathrobe  off  thqir  man 
he  ranged  the  white  body  with  his  eyes;  coldly,  professionally. 
Thin  forearms.  Biceps  long  and  well  filled  in.  Good  sloping 
shoulders.  His  eyes  narrowed:  belly  just  a  little  thick.  He  put 
his  left  hand  inside  the  flap  of  his  bathrobe;  felt  the  pectorals 
like  armor  plates  across  his  chest;  then  the  deltoids  and  the 
long  rope  of  the  triceps;  the  laterals  hard  and  silky.  He  tensed 
his  legs;  saw  the  smooth  brown  thighs  and  calves  ridge  sud¬ 
denly  where  the  muscles  had  thrust  themselves  upward.  The 
latent  power  in  them  reassured  him.  He  felt  a  sharp  slap  on 
the  underside  of  his  left  thigh  and  then  Icky’s  voice:  Loosen 
up! 

He  had  gloves  on  now.  A  potbellied  man  with  an  egg-bald 
head  had  stumbled  through  the  ropes,  smiling  good-naturedly 
at  the  convicts’  jeers:  the  announcer.  Then  the  names,  and 
when  he  heard  his  he  half  stood,  ducked  once  and  sat  down. 
A  thread  of  sweat  ran  down  his  chest  toward  his  abdomen. 
He  worked  his  jaws  to  get  saliva  into  them  and  then  he  could 
feel  Icky’s  hands  on  his  shoulder  blades  soothing  him  like  a 
cat  and  he  relaxed  watchfully. 

Sunjerstrum:  One  thoidy-five.  D’Amato:  One  thoidy-two 
.  . .  the  announcer  made  a  semicircle  in  the  air  with  his  hand 
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and  the  convicts  yelled,  An’  a  harf!  The  visitors  laughed 
appreciatively. 

Eddie  waved  them  toward  the  center  and  he  felt  Kibbee’s 
arm.  O.K.,  Tony.  Les  go.  He  stood  impassively,  the  way  he 
had  been  schooled,  while  Eddie  snarled  on,  only  looking  up 
once  to  where  hundreds  of  soft-winged  moths  beat  at  the  ring 
lights  in  futile  desperation.  He  felt  the  isolation  pressing  in 
on  him  then  and  he  tapped  his  right  glove  on  his  left  impa¬ 
tiently.  Sweet  Christ,  get  it  ovih  witi 

Oke.  An’  come  out  fightin’.  The  — ^ —  fahmihs  wanna  run 
fidduh  money. 

He  turned  and  went  back  to  his  comer  as  Icky  whipped  off 
the  bathrobe.  The  bucket  and  stool  had  disappeared.  He 
crossed  himself  surreptitiously.  Kibbee  held  out  his  mouth¬ 
piece.  He  could  feel  his  lips  firm  against  it  and  then  he  heard 
the  beU  and  whirled;  coming  out  fast  to  meet  the  Swede; 
crouching,  his  left  in  position,  his  right  cocked  and  close  to  his 
chest. 

He  had  forgotten  the  cell  blocks,  the  visitors,  Kibbee,  his 
own  body.  AU  his  mind  and  his  being  were  centered  on  a  white 
body  that  moved  like  a  cat:  fluidly  and  with  a  deadly  softness. 
He  knew  now  that  this  one  would  not  be  like  the  others. 
This  one  never  stayed  long  enough  in  one  place  to  be  hit. 
The  Swede  worked  his  left  like  a  machine  gun:  One.  One  two. 
One  two  three.  One.  One  two.  Short  stabbing  punches  that 
drained  the  vitality,  destroying  co-ordination.  The  convicts 
yelled.  Get  a  bicycle,  yih  crum! 

Tony  moved  after  him,  rolling  with  the  punches,  absorbing 
those  he  couldn’t;  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  Swede  would 
stop  to  throw  his  right.  He  could  hear  the  shp-slop  of  feet  and 
far  away  the  rustle  of  voices  and  then  suddenly  the  Swede 
lifted  his  right  arm  a  trifle;  edging  his  left  foot  forward.  Tony 
leaped  toward  him  on  an  angle.  He  felt  the  crash  of  the 
Swede’s  left  on  his  eye  and  then  he  was  in  close,  drumming 
them  into  the  beUy  and  heart.  The  Swede  twisted,  lashing 
out  with  a  short  right  to  his  heart  and  two  hooks  to  his  head 
that  staggered  him  back.  He  continued  to  move  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  round  he  avoided  Kibbee’s  eyes.  Don’ 
werry.  Ah’U  take  um.  Icky  dressed  his  eye  swiftly. 

He  heard  the  whistle  and  the  mouthpiece  was  back  in. 
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Kibbee  was  leaning  over  his  shoulder  whispering  last-minute 
instructions  and  then  the  beU  rang. 

They  circled  for  a  bit  and  he  came  in  again.  The  Swede 
kept  backing  away,  spearing  him  in  the  face  and  head  with 
lefts  and  suddenly  to  his  bad  eye.  The  bleeding  began  again, 
heavier  this  time.  He  shook  his  head  and  continued  to  move 
up;  waiting  until  the  Swede  faced  him  and  then  leaning  for¬ 
ward  from  the  hips,  his  head  bobbing.  The  Swede  hesitated 
and  then  stepped  to  the  left  for  position. . . .  When  he  saw  the 
Swede  crouch  and  raise  his  left  shoulder  he  straightened; 
covering  mechanically.  He  saw  the  body  in  front  of  bim  start 
to  raise  and  when  the  chin  came  out  from  behind  the  shoulder 
he  thought:  Now,  and  whipped  his  right  over.  The  Swede 
bounced  against  the  ropes  and  he  sent  over  a  long  loping  left 
but  the  Swede  was  under  it.  He  tried  to  step  back  and  half 
threw  his  right;  twisting  off  balance  when  he  felt  the  Swede 
come  up  inside  it.  He  could  see  Eddie  with  his  cap  pulled  low 
and  then  the  Swede  seemed  to  be  all  over  him;  as  tall  as  a 
gallows  against  a  wintry  sky. 

He  wondered  instinctively  why  he  wasn’t  being  hit,  but 
when  he  tried  to  throw  up  his  left  he  found  he  was  lying  on  it. 
He  rolled  over  on  his  stomach,  rubbing  his  face  in  the  rosin 
and  fighting  the  desire  to  retch.  He  drew  up  his  knees  from 
behind,  his  face  still  ground  against  the  canvas. 

{There  had  always  been  fights.  Ever  since  he  could  remember. 
He  could  see  the  street:  dark,  gray,  overhung  with  the  week’s  wash 
on  the  fire  escapes  and  the  dirty  gutters.  First  he  had  watched 
from  the  window  or  walking  past  the  pushcarts,  his  fat  little  hand 
in  his  father’s  coarse-skinned  one.  He  had  pieced  with  his 
mother  and  she  had  said  no  until  his  father  had  spoken  grufiiy 
and  Chink,  his  older  brother,  had  said.  Jeez,  Mama,  why  na? 
He’s  way^  oluhnuf  now.  His  mother  had  cried  but  in  the  end  she 
had  let  him  go.  He  could  remember  going  down  the  five  flights  of 
stairs  and  how  he  had  watched  out  for  the  third  step  on  the  first 
flight  because  that  had  been  a  very  bad  one  and  he  had  stood  on 
the  stoop  a  long  time  before  he  went  into  the  street.  He  had  stood 
watching  the  bigger  boys  play  until  one  of  them  said.  Look  uh 
noo  kid,  and  they  had  ringed  him  in.  Whuh  chih  name?  He  had 
told  them,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  wanting  very  hard  to  be 
friends,  and  the  one  who  had  spoken  first  said,  Izzuh  lousy  name. 
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He  had  been  silent  because  he  did  not  want  to  offend  and  then 
suddenly  the  big  one  who  was  the  leader  hit  him  on  the  mouth 
and  he  fell  to  the  pavement.  He  had  gotten  up  with  his  small  boy’s 
dignity  in  shreds  and,  sobbing  with  rage  and  pain,  had  launched 
himself  at  his  attacker.  They  had  fought  there  in  the  dark  gray 
street  overhung  with  the  week’s  wash  and  in  the  dirty  gutters  and 
he  had  been  beaten  but  he  had  not  quit.  They  had  accepted  him 
at  last  because  he  refused  to  run  away  or  to  lay  on  the  ground 
crying  and  that  night  his  mother  had  screamed  when  she  saw  his 
bloody  face  but  he  would  not  tell  her  who  did  it  no  matter  how 
much  she  cried.  He  had  told  no  one.  Not  even  Chink.  And  in 
the  end  they  had  stopped  asking.) 

His  head  came  up  slowly,  the  veins  in  his  neck  quivering 
with  the  effort,  and  when  it  came  level  with  his  shoulder  Eddie 
yelled.  Seven,  into  it.  He  drew  up  right  knee,  his  right  forearm 
on  it,  and,  throwing  his  whole  body  forward,  surged  upward 
at  nine. 

His  nose  and  the  right  side  of  his  face  felt  dead  and  there 
was  liquid  inside  his  mouth,  running  down  his  chest.  He  kept 
swallowing,  but  not  fast  enough  and  it  gagged  him.  When  the 
Swede  came  in  he  threw  his  left  high,  blindly,  and  grappled 
with  him. 

He  could  feel  Eddie’s  ineffectual  slaps  on  his  arms  and  he 
grinned  painfully,  pressing  his  whole  body  to  the  one  in  front 
of  him;  his  head  snuggled  in  the  hollow  of  its  neck.  The  crowd 
screamed.  Break  um  up,  in  an  ecstasy  of  impotence.  When  he 
felt  his  muscles  give  he  leaned  his  head  back  and  snorted; 
drenching  the  Swede’s  face  in  a  bhnding  spray. 

He  stood  undecided  for  a  moment,  trying  to  single  Sunjer- 
strum  out  from  the  moving  figures ;  his  arm  up  to  protect  his 
head  and  he  heard  the  visitors  laugh.  He  knew  then  that  the 
bell  had  rung. 

Someone  was  pressing  a  sponge  against  his  eye  and  when 
they  took  it  away  he  could  see  Icky:  blurrily,  as  if  he  were 
crying.  He  laughed  thickly.  Yih  poor  helpless  bastid.  He  rolled 
his  head  to  the  side  and  suddenly  his  belly  and  the  back  of  his 
head  felt  cool;  the  water  running  down  the  grooves  of  his  spine 
and  loins,  making  the  silk  of  his  tights  hug  the  flesh. 

He  sat  up  wearily  and  then  he  had  the  mouthpiece  back 
in  place  and  someone  was  banging  him  on  the  head  and  back 
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with  a  sponge.  He  felt  himself  lifted  and  his  legs  began  to 
carry  him  forward  mechanically. 

When  the  Swede  feinted  he  backpedaled  to  the  center  of  the 
ropes,  twisting  along  them  until  he  reached  the  comer,  then 
came  out.  The  Swede,  moving  across  Eddie  to  get  at  him, 
stepped  back,  crashed  into  Eddie’s  shoulder;  found  himself 
between  Eddie,  the  ropes  and  the  corner..  He  threw  up  his 
left  but  Tony  fell  through  it,  grapphng  desperately. 

There  was  a  time  to  punch  and  a  time  to  hang  on.  There 
was  no  hurry.  He  had  a  long  time  to  go  yet.  He  continued  to 
hang  there,  waiting  for  the  time  when  his  legs  would  function 
and  the  furry  feehng  leave  his  head. 

When  Eddie  slapped  hghtly  at  his  arms  he  heard  Simjer- 
strum  say  quietly.  You  son  of  a  bitch.  Am  I  fighting  two  men 
for  a  sawbuck?  Get  him  off  of  me.  He  growled  voicelessly  and 
clung  tighter.  He  could  feel  the  shoulder  muscles  strain  and 
ripple  underneath  the  sheath  of  sweat-smooth  skin  in  an 
effort  to  tear  him  off.  He  growled  again,  digging  his  rhin  with 
the  stubble  of  black  beard  into  them;  moving  it  crosswise 
like  a  file  to  destroy  their  purpose.  He  felt  himself  twisted  and 
then  he  was  whirled  free. 

The  white  body  came  toward  him  so  swiftly  that  he  was 
borne  backward,  off  balance  against  the  ropes.  He  lashed  out 
blindly,  sensing  the  danger— but  the  Swede  wasn’t  there.  The 
ring  leaped  up  to  meet  him  and  he  threw  up  his  hands  to  save 
himself.  He  looked  at  the  brown-stained  canvas  and  then 
up  at  Eddie;  a  small  muscle  in  his  cheek  twitching  uncon¬ 
trollably. 

{There  were  the  great  gray  ash  cans  in  the  street  and  the  sides  of 
them,  at  the  bottom,  eaten  into  raw  patterns,  like  an  old  man’s 
mouth,  by  the  fires  that  threw  an  angry  glow  against  the  dirty 
buildings.  That  was  the  street  where  the  elevated  structure  hung 
like  a  black  steel  web;  throwing  shadows  that  dwarfed  the  humans 
when  the  trains  roared  into  the  station. 

There  were  a  lot  of  mobs,  from  Prince,  Houston,  Bleecker, 
Cherry;  even  a  few  Irish  who  stood  haughtily  apart  with  their 
snarling  thin-lipped  mouths  and  cold  gray  eyes,  down  from 
West  Eleventh.  Little  men  who  wore  big  lumpy  caps  pulled  low 
over  their  right  eye  and  breeches  buckled  below  the  knee.  They 
stood  in  hallways  or  around  the  fires,  surrounding  their  chiefs, 
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chewed  gum,  spit  at  the  lean  tenement  cats  while  the  pushcart 
men  watched  them  warily.  All  of  them  wore  buttons  with  the  little 
Irishman’s  name  and  picture  on  for  mayor.  They  were  waiting 
until  dark  for  the  raiding  to  begin. 

When  the  streets  turned  murky  and  the  cold  river  wind  swept  up 
from  the  docks  they  had  kicked  the  ash  cans  over;  spilling  the  fire 
on  the  street;  snarling  and  spitting  at  the  vendors  when  the  coals 
scorched  the  carts,  then  starting  west,  across  the  tracks. 

At  Thompson  they  had  halted  and  he  had  spotted  Angie's 
copper-colored  hair  dancing  impatiently.  Yih  liddle  basttd.  I 
tol  yih  nodda  come.  Angie  laughed,  putting  his  small  thin  arm 
around  him;  looking  up  at  his  face  with  a  doglike  admiration. 
Aw  ri'.  Buh  stay  close  tih  me.  They  could  hear  Celantano  giving 
the  plans  for  the  raid  and  when  they  heard  him  say.  An’  re- 
mumuh,  wash  ow  fidduh  boddles  onna  roof,  they  had  laughed 
because  he  was  called  Capefiere — Ironheadf) 

He  heard  Eddie  say,  Seven,  eight,  papa  papa  and  he  came 
up  straight.  When  the  Swede  hit  him  with  a  hght  left  he  went 
down  again,  easily. 

{They  were  running  back  now,  past  the  shopwindows  with  the 
frightened  Jewish  faces,  and  every  step  he  took  the  blood  would 
stream  thicker  from  Angie’s  nose  and  ears.  The  Thompsons  were 
ganging  up  on  the  stragglers,  throwing  them  down  cellars,  beating 
them  without  mercy.  They  ran  toward  Prince,  a  little  Irish  from 
West  Eleventh  behind  them,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
heave  a  missile  at  the  pursuing  Thompsons.  At  West  Broadway 
the  Thompsons  had  swarmed  over  the  little  Irish,  kicking  and 
punching  at  him  in  the  gutter — but  they  had  gotten  away. 

When  they  took  Angie  from  him  at  the  hospital  he  had  prayed. 
He  had  said  an  Act  of  Contrition  and  five  Hail  Marys  and  prom¬ 
ised  a  novena  to  the  Little  Flower  if  only  Angie  got  well.  But  he 
didn’t.  He  died  an  hour  later.  After  that  his  father  hardly  ever 
spoke  to  him.) 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  Swede  arguing  with  Eddie  and 
Eddie  snarhng  and  waving  him  to  the  neutral  corner.  He  kept 
sucking  in  deep  rhythmic  breaths,  waiting  for  the  dry  pain  to 
clear  his  head.  He  had  a  long  time  to  go  yet — the  crowd 
Sunjerstrum.  At  the  end  of  the  round  Kibbee  would  tell  him 
what  to  do  and  Icky  would  rub  strength  back  into  aching 
muscles;  drive  the  air  into  the  lungs  to  help  the  plunging 
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heart.  Now  was  the  time  to  keep  away.  He  had  faith  in  what 
he  had  been  taught. 

He  fought  shrewdly,  hanging  all  his  weight  on  Simjerstnun 
in  the  clinches,  pressing  his  skull  against  the  mouth  and  nose, 
using  the  heel  of  the  glove  on  the  break,  taking  sustenance 
from  the  loyalty  that  flowed  from  the  convicts’  benches:  the 
brooding  mutter  that  rumbled  from  them  at  every  rest  period 
to  lap  around  his  corner,  reminding  him  that  he  was  of  them 
and  that  if  he  went  down  in  defeat  they  also  would  be  crushed. 
He  knew  their  contempt  for  the  soft  ones  who  walked  outside 
the  walls,  those  who  did  not  imderstand  punishment  and  fled 
from  pain,  had  flabby  muscles  and  women  who  ran  them;  all 
those  who  would  break,  caged  in  stone. 

^  He  was  conscious  of  the  duU  pounding  of  the  blood  through 
his  head;  the  veins  on  his  forearms  and  biceps  standing  out 
like  cords  against  the  tight  skiu.  He  forced  himself  to  follow 
the  movements  of  the  body  before  him;  striving  to  beat  back 
the  apathy  of  those  thousand  muted  throats  that  left  only  the 
sudden  flaring  of  matches,  red  on  the  darkness  and  hanging  in 
air,  to  remind  him  of  their  presence. 

He  came  in  again.  Bend,  weave,  straighten,  step  away, 
shoot  the  left,  bend,  weave,  wait  for  an  opening,  straighten, 
go  in  on  the  left  now,  watch  the  left,  the  left,  and  the  Swede 
half  crouched,  throwing  up  his  left,  snapping  it.  He  came 
down,  letting  it  go  over  his  head,  and  as  the  Swede  stepped 
back  against  the  ropes  he  thought.  Now,  and  sent  his  right  in, 
Sunjerstrum  stepped  back  along  the  ropes,  into  the  corner, 
and  then  he  was  under  him,  hooking  them  into  the  belly  and 
heart,  oblivious  to  the  short  hooks  Sunjerstrum  was  putting 
to  his  face  and  head. 

He  walked  to  his  corner  with  lungs  heaving,  his  chest  and 
abdomen  stained  and  wet.  When  Kibbee  took  the  mouthpiece 
out  he  leaned  back  and  gasped.  His  —  left  is  stickin’  all 
ovih  ih  ring,  and  Kibbee  snarled,  Whuddyih  wan’  ihm  tih 
do,  muzzle  yih?  Don’  werry  so  much,  he  ain  got  much  tih  go. 

He  stood  almost  straight  this  time,  shooting  a  straight  left 
that  landed,  the  jar  running  up  his  forearm,  through  the  nerve 
charmels  to  heat  his  brain  with  a  thin  crackleye5«s.  He  padded 
forward  warily  and  when  Sunjerstrum  stepped  back  he  hooked 
another  left  to  the  head  and  felt  the  jar  along  the  underside 
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of  his  biceps.  He  felt  as  though  his  body  were  flooded  with 
cocaine.  The  Swede  stepped  back  and  he  jabbed  him  off  bal¬ 
ance  with  his  left.  He  half  circled  for  position  and  when  Sun- 
jerstrum  shifted  to  cover  he  hit  him  with  a  right  to  the  heart 
that  boomed  across  the  ring. 

The  convicts  came  to  their  feet  like  the  petals  of  a  gigantic 
flower  opening  to  the  breeze.  Yahhhhhhhh  KilllUl  ummmm. 
He  felt  the  blood  rushing  from  the  back  of  his  head  into  his 
nose,  swelling  the  little  veins  in  his  eyes,  clouding  his  sight 
with  the  battle  urge.  He  came  in,  past  Eddie  and  the  Swede’s 
outthrust  left,  povmding  away  with  both  hands  at  the  torso 
in  front  of  him.  When  the  Swede  tried  to  back  off  he  followed 
closely,  bringing  his  right  over  again  and  again  to  the  head 
and  jaw.  Sunjerstrum  wilted  against  the  ropes,  doubling  for 
cover,  kill  urn  kill  urn,  and  he  sent  over  a  left,  twisting  it  into 
a  mutilating  blow.  Sunjerstrum  bent  almost  double  and  he 
turned  to  the  right,  sending  in  short  blows  to  the  kidneys  that 
drummed  across  the  ring. 

The  face  in  front  of  him  came  up  slowly,  twisted  by  pain 
into  a  not  quite  human  mask.  Kill  um  kill  urn.  He  lanced  at 
it  with  lefts,  opening  a  long  cut  underneath  the  blond  eye¬ 
brow.  He  threw  his  right  again,  whimpering  in  his  eagerness. 
When  he  drew  back  Eddie  grabbed  his  arm.  He  tried  to  jerk 
free,  snarling  in  back  of  his  mouthpiece,  and  then  his  head 
cleared  and  he  ran  to  the  neutral  corner. 

The  blond  head  came  up  slowly,  like  a  machine,  beyond 
thought  and  beyond  flesh,  willing  the  body  erect. 

He  came  in  easily  and  stood  away  from  the  outstretched 
hands  like  a  blind  man’s  asking  for  alms,  but  when  the  Swede 
clutched  his  left,  tying  him  up,  he  hooked  him  to  the  head  with 
a  right  that  tore  him  off.  The  convicts  were  screaming  again 
and  he  could  feel  their  yells  fall  on  his  brain  like  a  mallet, 
crushing  all  mercy.  Kill  um  ton  eee  kill  um.  He  stepped  back 
and  when  the  body  came  toward  him  off  the  ropes  he  thought. 
Now,  and  he  leaned  on  it;  watching  ^e  body  collapse  like  a 
gutted  cat.  The  bell  rang  before  Eddie  could  bend  to  count. 

Kibbee  said  from  behind  the  flapping  towel.  He’s  troo. 
Woik  ’is  heart.  He  could  see  the  Swede’s  handlers  twisting  the 
tender  skin  under  the  armpits  until  the  eyes  flicked  open. 
Icky  laughed. 
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His  mudder  shuh  see  ihm  now. 

When  the  whistle  blew  Kibbee  leaned  over  his  shoulder  and 
said  in  a  hard  thick  voice,  Get  ihm,  kid.  He  nodded  and  moved 
out  with  the  beU. 

He  crouched;  sending  his  left  over  the  Swede’s  guard. 
Sunjerstrum  pawed  the  air  and  Tony,  watching  him  carefully, 
hit  him  below  the  heart.  ♦ 

He  watched  the  blond  head  come  up  again  in  wonder;  pulled 
erect  by  a  force  stronger  than  any  thought,  emotion,  need: 
Eddie’s  rising  and  falhng  arm.  He  felt  a  kinship  with  his  body 
that  refused  to  be  conquered.  He  watched  it  curiously;  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  will  that  masked  the  eyes  even  while  the  face 
twitched  without  control. 

{But  that  had  been  on  another  street.  The  mob  would  stand  on 
the  corner  or  outside  the  Italian  Democratic  Club  where  the  old 
signors  and  Mafia  men  used  to  gamble.  All  of  them  would  chew 
gum,  spit,  jingle  coins  and  stare  with  studied  contempt  at  the 
factory  girls  and  women  who  passed. 

There  was  one,  a  slim  high  yellow  with  silken  calves  and  thin 
hard  thighs,  who  would  run  past  them,  her  hands  to  her  ears,  her 
face  hot  with  misery.  He  had  fought  her  brother  the  night  that  the 
Ludlow  mob  had  raided;  a  big  grinning  kid  with  a  pale  orange 
skin  and  beautiful  teeth. 

He  had  beaten  the  nigger  but  the  nigger  had  refused  to  quit. 
They  had  fought  every  night  for  a  week  and  the  last  night  they 
had  gone  down  to  the  old  pier  where  the  sand  barges  were  moored 
and  you  could  hardly  see  the  black  oily  water  for  the  fog,  but  you 
could  hear  it  when  it  swirled  around  the  piles.  The  mob  had 
wanted  to  gang  the  nigger  but  he  had  said.  No,  out  of  pride. 

In  the  end  he  had  beaten  him;  dropping  him  to  the  dock,  his 
hands  swollen  and  useless.  The  nigger  h^  tried  to  get  up,  but 
he  was  spent,  and  he  had  lain  there  sobbing,  Yih  bastid,  yih 
bastid,  over  and  over.  He  had  stood  there  looking  down  at  him  and 
something  within  him  kept  turning  over  and  over  until  there  was 
only  the  creak  of  the  barges  against  the  dock  and  the  muffled  river 
sounds  left.  He  had  tried  to  figure  what  it  could  be,  but  there  were 
no  words  to  fit  it  and  he  only  knew  that  there  was  something  be¬ 
tween  the  nigger  and  him,  something  between  them,  that  shut  out 
the  crowd;  putting  them  in  a  world  apart.) 

He  felt  the  skin  tingle  behind  his  ears  and  then  he  moved 
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out  to  where  Sunjerstrum  was  standing,  half  leaning  against 
the  ropes.  He  tried  to  get  under  him  but  the  left  came  in  and 
covered  as  if  it  sensed  the  danger.  He  looked  at  Eddie  and 
then  back  at  the  Swede.  He  jabbed  at  the  arms  that  covered 
the  face  in  front  of  him.  Kill  urn  ton  eee  kill  um.  He  jabbed  again 
at  the  arms  and  then  lashed  out  with  a  right;  paralyzing  the 
Swede’s  upper  right  arm,  the  shoulder  dangling  helplessly; 
uncovering  the  jaw.  He  jabbed  at  the  eyes  and  then,  sliding 
his  foot  forward  the  way  Kibbee  had  taught  him,  he  sent  them 
over:  one,  two,  three,  ONE. 

He  stood  in  the  neutral  corner  knowing  that  the  body  with 
the  blond  head  would  not  come  erect  again  and  now  that  he 
was  released  from  the  compulsion  of  smashing  it  he  felt  the 
kinship  with  it  rise  and  fiU  him.  He  felt  the  old  contempt  for 
all  those  who  circled  the  ring;  for  those  who  cheered  and  who 
were  not  fighters. 

When  Eddie’s  arm  feU  for  the  last  time  he  ran  across  the 
ring  and,  grabbing  the  Swede  under  the  armpits,  hfted  him 
erect.  He  stood  there  hugging  the  inert  body  to  him,  rubbing 
his  chin  against  it  and  laughing  happily.  The  ring  was  filled 
with  people  and  high  above  the  yeUing  he  could  hear  the  con¬ 
victs’  cries:  Kiss  ihm.  Kiss  ihm.  Icky  flung  a  towel  aroimd  his 
neck  and  the  potbellied  man  grabbed  his  right  arm,  lifting 
it  over  his  head  and  walking  him  around  the  ring. 

He  was  very  tired  now  and  the  purple  bruised  muscles  of  his 
flanks  and  chest  ached.  He  walked  slowly,  on  his  toes,  his  eyes 
hfted  higher  than  the  crowd. 

When  he  turned  north  to  the  cell  blocks  he  tried  to  form  in 
his  mind  an  expression  that  would  tell  them  how  Sunjerstrum 
was  of  them  and  how  he  had  wanted  to  get  up  even  after  he 
was  beaten,  but  the  images  of  his  thought  escaped  him.  He 
stood  there  facing  them,  his  dark  bloody  head  showered  in 
light,  in  the  ancient  pose  of  victory.  He  could  feel  their  yeUs 
coming  from  a  long  way  off,  sending  his  name  roaring  toward 
the  ring  to  break  like  the  crash  of  surf  on  his  eardrums. 
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TjX)R  some  reason — oh,  why?  oh,  why  anything? — Mrs 
A*  Cole  had  made  herself  sit  with  her  back  to  the  windows. 
She  knew  it  was  partly  because  she  did  not  want  to  see  the 
roadster  coming  up  the  street.  But  why  not?  WeU,  some  day 
a  hundred  years  from  now  she  might  be  able  to  answer  that 
question.  Now  it  made  no  difference.  The  reason  made  no 
difference  in  the  world.  All  she  knew  was  that  she  had  made 
herself  sit  so  that  she  could  not  see  the  street,  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  first  she  knew  Jane  was  home  was  when  she  heard 
the  gravel  crunching  in  the  drive.  Then  the  soimd  of  the  racing 
engine,  which  Jane  always  made  before  switching  off  the 
ignition.  Then  the  screen  door,  and  two  heeltaps  on  the  hard¬ 
wood  floor  before  Jane’s  feet  reached  the  hall  rug.  All  sounds 
that  filled  Mrs  Cole  with  the  mysterious  fear  that  is  like  the 
fear  just  before  going  into  the  doctor’s  inner  ofl&ce. 

“Jane,”  she  said. 

“HeUo,”  Jane  called  from  the  haU. 

“Jane,  will  you  come  here?  Please?  I  want  to  talk  to 
you.” 

“In  a  minute.” 

“No,  now,  please.” 

“Mother,  I’d  really  like  to  go  upstairs,  eef  you  don’t  mind.” 

“All  right,  but  please - ” 

“All  right!”  said  Jane.  “What  difference  can  two  min¬ 
utes  . . .”  Her  voice  died  down. 

Mrs  Cole  waited,  and  then  there  were  Jane’s  deliberate 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  then  she  was  standing  in  the 
room,  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  deciding  which  chair  to  sit  in. 
“What  is  it?  It  must  be  terribly  important.” 

Mrs  Cole  looked  at  her  daughter.  Yes,  she  probably  should 
have  known.  Could  have  known.  But  thought  became  anger, 
and  Mrs  Cole  began  to  breathe  deeply.  She  stared  at  her 
daughter. 

“Well?”  said  Jane. 

“You’ve — done — everything,  haven’t  you?” 
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“Oh,  now  really.  What  is  this,  anyway?  What  have  I 
done?” 

“I  say,  you’ve  done  everything.  Haven’t  you?” 

“I  heard  you  say  it.  First  time.  Be  a  httle  more  specific. 
What  everything?” 

'  “Who  is  a  boy  named  Roddy?” 

“Oh.” 

“Yes.  Oh.” 

“I  see.  I  suppose  Laura  Wilton’s  been  over  here  in  my 
absence.” 

“I  haven’t  seen  Laura  Wilton,”  said  Mrs  Cole. 

“You  must  have.  No  one  else  here  knows  I  know  this  boy.” 
Then:  “Oh  no!  Oh  no!  You  wouldn’t  open,  you  wouldn’t 
open,  a  letter.  Oh,  oh!  You  did.  Oh,  what  disgusting!  Dis- 
gM5ting.”  Jane  stood  up. 

“Sit  down.  I  want  to  have  this  out  with  you  before  your 
father  comes  home.” 

“I’d  rather  not  be  in  the  same  room  with  you.” 

“Well,  you’ll  just  have  to.  Or  perhaps  you’d  rather  have 
your  father  here  too.” 

“I  suppose  you’ve  showed  him  the  letter.” 

“No,  I  haven’t.  I  want  to  know  all  about  this.  Who  is  this 
boy?” 

“What  good  will  it  do  you  to  know  that?  I  won’t  tell  you 
anything  about  him.” 

“I  know  quite  a  little  about  him  right  this  minute.  And  I 
know  quite  a  lot  about  you.” 

“Well,  aren’t  you  pleased  with  yourself?  Especially  the 
way  you  found  out.  Now  may  I  have  the  letter?  Maybe  you’d 
like  to  know  I  came  home  early  because  I  was  expecting  a 
letter.” 

“No  letter  came.  This  one  was  postmarked  March  twenty- 
eighth.”  Mrs  Cole  paused.  “I  thiiik  it  was  the  twenty-eightli. 
It  could  have  been  the  twenty-sixth  or  the  twenty-ninth.” 

“That’s  funny.  That’s  really  furmy.  That  was  the  first  letter 
he  ever  wrote  me.  That’s  why  I  kept  it.  You  should  have  seen 
some  of  the  others,  if  you  Ificed  that  so  much.  How  did  you 
happen  to  find  this  one?  ” 

“I  thought  I’d  surprise  you.  I  knew  you  were  having 
trouble  with  your  radio,  so  I  sent  for  the  repairman,  and  when 
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he  came  he  said  he’d  have  to  take  it  away  with  him,  and  that’s 
how  I  found  this  letter.” 

“But  that  doesn’t  explain  how  you  happened  to  read  it.” 

“I  won’t  try  to  explain  that.” 

“No,  dear.  You  can’t.  You  never  can,  as  long  as  you  live. 
Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Have  me  put  in  a  home  for 
delinquent  girls  or  something?  ” 

“Hiding  a  letter  in  a  radio!” 

“It  wasn’t  a  very  good  place,  was  it?  Well,  I  stiU  say,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?  Besides  tell  Father.” 

“That’s  just  it.  You  know  I  couldn’t.” 

“Oh-hol  You  could  do  anything,”  said  Jane.  “But  I  wonder 
what  he’ll  think  when  you  teU  him  how  you  found  out.  He’ll 
love  that.  It’s  the  kind  of  thing  that  he’d  die  rather  than  do. 
Die.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  have  to  take  this  up  again,  because  there  he  is 
now.” 

Neither  the  mother  nor  her  daughter  could  come  to  a  de¬ 
cision  about  leaving  the  room,  and  then  there  was  Mr  Cole, 
hair  in  disarray  from  the  wind,  a  thick  knitted  wool  scarf 
sticking  out  from  under  his  upturned  coat  collar,  two  tennis 
racquets  under  his  arm,  white  flannels  turned  up  at  the  cuffs, 
shoes  stained  from  an  En-Tout-Cas  court.  He  was  smiling. 

“I  beat  Harry  Young  in  straight  sets,”  he  said.  “Seven- 
five,  six-two.  Six-too.  And  I’ve  never  beaten  him  before  in 
my  life.  Oh,  was  he  burned  up!  And  the  worst  loser.”  Ml  Cole 
dropped  into  a  chair.  “He  was  feeling  very  cocky,  so  he  said 
before  we  started,  give  you  a  break.  I’ll  give  you 

three  games  a  set.’  Well,  of  course  he’s  usually  been  giving  me 
one  game.  And  beating  me.  Maybe  once  in  a  while  I’ll  take  a 
seven-fiver,  but  I’ve  never  beaten  him;  that  is,  I’ve  never 
left  the  court  a  winner.  But  today,  I  don’t  know,  I  was  so 
damn  mad  when  the  so-and-so  gave  me  three  games  a  set, 
I  said,  ‘For  how  much?’  He  said,  ‘Oh,  the  usual  five  bucks.’ 
‘Make  it  ten,’  I  said.  He  laughed.  Didn’t  want  to  take  my 
money.  That  kind  of  thing.  By  the  way,  Janie,  ring  for  Joseph, 
will  you,  please?  I  feel  a  Tom  Collins  coming  on.” 

Jane  reached  behind  her  and  pushed  a  button. 

“I  .  .  .”  Mr  Cole  began.  “Say,  what’s  the  matter?  Have 
my  girls  been  battling  again?  What  is  it  this  time?” 
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Mrs  Cole  said  nothing.  Jane  said  nothing.  Then  Mrs  Cole 
stood  up.  “You’ll  have  to  excuse  me,  please,”  she  said  and 
went  up  the  stairs.  , 

“Oh,  now,  what’s  the  matter?  You  tell  me,  Janie?  .  .  .  Uh, 
Joseph,  I’d  like  a  Tom  Collins.  Janie,  how  about  something 
for  you?  ” 

“No,  thanks.”  * 

“Yes  sir,”  said  Joseph  and  went  out.  Jane  left  too.  She  ran 
up  the  stairs  and  went  to  her  mother’s  room. 

“Mother.”  Her  mother  was  lying  on  the  bed. 

“What?”  said  Mrs  Cole. 

“Mother,  can’t  we  tell  him  it’s  about  money  or  some¬ 
thing?  ” 

Mrs  Cole  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  “Yes,  we’U 
have  to.  Oh,  come  here.  Janie.” 
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’/^ENCION  SANCHES  rubbed  his  small  brown  foot  in  the 
V_>  dirt  and  stared  despondently  at  the  railroad  tracks. 
From  here  his  eyes  traveled  back  to  the  row  of  little  yellow 
houses  supphed  by  the  railroad  company  to  the  section  hands. 
He  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  the  first  house  now,  waiting  until  he 
would  have  to  start  off  to  school.  He  kicked  his  foot  in  the  dirt 
again  and  gazed  disconsolately  at  his  slim  little  toes.  He 
hated  school.  He  hated  Los  Americanos — they  stared  at  him, 
with  hostile  or  curious  glances,  one  as  if  he  were  some  sort  of 
an  outcast,  another  as  if  he  were  a  trained  monkey.  He  was 
an  unwanted  outsider.  An  inexpressible  sadness  filled  him — 
he  could  not  go  back  to  school — he  would  go  crazy  if  he  had 
to  go  back. 

“’Cencion.  Ascencion!  Ven  Aqui”  he  heard  his  mother’s 
commanding  voice.  He  arose  sadly  and  went  inside.  His  sister 
Catalina  already  had  her  coat  on  and  stood  waiting  impa¬ 
tiently  for  him.  She  kept  teUing  him  to  hurry  in  sharp, 
staccato  voice  which  irritated  him  into  lagging  more  than 
ever.  He  had  to  put  his  shoes  and  stockings  on  before  he  could 
go — the  shoes  were  new  and  stiff,  and  he  took  them  off  when¬ 
ever  he  had  a  chance.  He  ignored  Catalina’s  admonitions  to 
be  quick — she  was  afraid  of  being  late;  he,  of  being  early.  He 
was  never  more  miserable  than  when  he  arrived  early  for  the 
afternoon  session.  He  was  not  included  in  the  games — not 
that  he  tried  to  be — he  avoided  the  other  pupils  as  sedulously 
as  they  did  him,  but  he  felt  desperately  forlorn  and  ostracized 
as  he  stood  about  trying  to  be  inconspicuous,  while  all  the 
others  played  in  groups,  or  at  least  in  pairs. 

“’Cencion,  if  you  don’t  hurry.  I’ll  go  without  you,”  his 
sister  warned  him.  It  vaguely  amused  him  to  watch  her  ear¬ 
rings  quiver  and  sway  as  she  spoke. 

He  shrugged.  “’Sta  bueno,”  he  said  indifferently.  It  was  no 
particular  help  having  Catalina  along.  She  managed  to  look 
contemptuous  when  he  could  only  look  depressed,  but  he  was 
as  wretched  standing  around  and  waiting  with  her  for  the  bell 
to  ring  as  when  he  was  alone. 
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She  went  out,  slamming  the  door  after  her,  leaving  him  still 
tying  his  shoestrings.  With  great  dehberation  he  pulled  his 
coat  off  the  nail  above  the  bed  and  shoved  his  arms  into  it. 
His  hat  followed.  He  moved  toward  the  door,  sniffing  his  feet 
as  he  went.  Muttering  ‘‘A  Dio,”  to  his  mother,  he  closed  the 
door  and  started  toward  the  schoolhouse. 

It  was  his  plan  to  time  himself  so  as  to  arrive  just  as  the 
beU  rang  and  the  pupils  fell  into  line.  He  walked  like  someone 
in  a  slow-motion  picture,  when  suddenly  he  noticed  that  there 
was  no  one  else  coming  along  the  boardwalk.  He  was  stricken 
with  a  sickening  feehng  that  it  was  late — he  was  as  reluctant 
to  be  tardy  as  to  be  early.  He  fell  into  a  quick  run,  but  his 
feet  hurt  him,  and  he  slowed  to  a  dogtrot  on  the  slope  leading 
up  to  the  building.  Panting  and  hot,  he  arrived  just  in  time 
to  run  into  the  line  as  it  started  up  the  steps.  He  was  edging 
into  his  place  when  he  heard  someone  from  farther  back  caU 
out,  “Hey  Mex,  just  about  got  left,  didn’t  you?”  The  sneer 
in  the  voice  made  him  flush.  He  turned  and  looked  back, 
and  in  doing  so,  stumbled  and  half  fell.  There  was  a  titter 
from  the  rear  of  the  line.  ’Cencion  felt  his  color  mount.  He 
knew  that  it  was  Albert,  an  oversized  chunk  of  a  boy  in  the 
third -grade,  and  he  felt  helpless  before  him.  Albert  was  always 
picking  on  someone  smaller  than  himself;  nobody  seemed 
really  to  like  him,  and  yet  he  was  constantly  in  the  center  of  a 
group  of  boys.  ’Cencion  was  unequal  to  his  opponent — he  was 
too  small  to  start  a  fight,  and  it  was  but  httle  satisfaction  to 
insult  him  in  a  language  he  could  not  understand. 

It  was  with  relief  that  he  took  his  place  in  the  schoolroom. 
It  was  a  haven  to  him  from  the  unsheltered  atmosphere  of 
the  region  called  the  “playground.”  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  singing,  penmanship  and  spelling.  ’Cencion  longed  to  sing, 
but  he  was  not  sure  of  the  words,  and  he  was  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at.  In  penmanship  he  got  along  better  and  sat  happily 
making  what  they  called  “ovals”  to  the  droning  count  of  a 
detached-looking  teacher.  A  wave  of  happiness  went  over  him 
when  his  paper  was  picked  out  as  being  among  the  best  and 
pinned  on  the  wall  with  four  others.  But  in  spelling  he  had 
his  paper  handed  back  to  him  with  all  the  words  marked 
wrong.  He  was  still  gazing  at  it  ruefully  when  the  bell  rang. 
School  was  over  for  the  first  and  second  grades,  but  it  was 
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only  recess  for  the  others.  ’Cencion  snatched  his  coat  out  of 
the  cloakroom,  ready  to  bolt  at  the  first  opportunity.  He 
wanted  to  be  out  of  the  building  before  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  in  the  next  room  were  excused,  but  Miss  Wilburn  was 
trying  to  find  one  of  the  children’s  rubbers  on  the  dark  floor 
of  the  cloakroom,  and  they  all  had  to  wait  until  the  missing 
articles  were  located.  He  coifld  hear  the  other  room  beginning 
to  mark  time,  and  with  a  sickening  sensation  he  felt  that  he 
would  encoimter  Albert  now  for  certain.  They  marched  out 
ahead,  as  he  had  feared,  leaving  him  feehng  like  a  trapped 
animal. 

Out  on  the  grounds  he  started  walking  rapidly  toward 
home,  but  he  saw  in  dismay  that  Albert  was  playing  with  a 
group  near  the  sidewalk  down  which  he  had  to  walk.  Hasten¬ 
ing  his  steps,  and  pulhng  his  hat  farther  down  over  his  eyes, 
he  hoped  to  pass  them  unnoticed,  but  the  other  boy  watched 
him  as  he  advanced.  He  spoke  to  the  boys  who  were  crouched 
beside  him  in  a  marble  game,  and  they  looked  up.  ’Cencion 
stepped  out  to  avoid  him,  but  Albert  stood  up  and  moved 
over  too.  Their  shoulders  jostled  as  they  passed.  Albert  said 
something  which,  from  his  protruding  jaw  and  menacing  look, 
’Cencion  knew  to  be  some  sort  of  threat.  “Damn  greaser,” 
the  boy  added. 

’Cencion  was  confused  and  angry  and  frightened.  His 
helplessness  infuriated  him.  He  started  to  walk  on,  but  the 
other  boy  stepped  up  with  him. 

“What  you  wearin’  a  hat  for?”  he  sneered,  snatching  it  off 
’Cencion’s  head  and  starting  to  run  across  the  playfield. 
’Cencion  set  after  him  with  all  speed,  never  thinking  what  he 
would  do  if  he  caught  up  with  him.  He  had  almost  overtaken 
him  when  the  other  doubled  back  suddenly  and,  running  past 
the  boys  on  the  sidewalk,  tossed  it  to  one  of  them.  ’Cencion 
tried  to  grab  it  from  the  boy,  crying  excitedly,  “My  hat. 
My  hat.” 

Albert  took  the  hat  again  and  held  it  out  temptingly  but 
snatched  it  back  when  ’Cencion  tried  to  get  hold  of  it.  Some 
of  the  boys  laughed  and  ’Cencion  felt  a  rage  sweep  over  him. 
The  third  time  he  missed  getting  it,  he  doubled  his  fist  so  tight 
that  his  knuckles  showed  white  under  the  skin,  and  he  struck 
blindly  at  his  tormentor.  The  blow  landed  with  absurd  im- 
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potence  on  the  other’s  arm,  but  it  gave  the  quarrelsome  Albert 
the  wanted  excuse  for  a  fight.  He  cut  back  with  a  heavier, 
better-aimed  blow,  and  ’Cencion  experienced  a  dizzy,  sicken¬ 
ing  feehng,  but  he  struck  again  wildly.  The  boys  had  gathered 
around  by  now  and  were  watching  avidly.  He  felt  himself  hit 
again,  this  time  on  his  upper  lip.  He  reeled  slightly,  caught  his 
balance,  and  stood  looking  imsteadily  at  Albert.  “Go  in  and 
fight!”  came  a  chorus  of  shouts.  ’Cencion  took  a  long  gasping 
sort  of  breath  and  fairly  flung  himself  at  his  opponent,  landing 
a  blow  on  the  other’s  stomach.  The  boy  grunted  but  never 
swayed.  Against  a  barrage  of  fast  but  ineffectual  blows  Albert 
returned  several  slower  and  more  telling  ones.  ’Cencion  saw 
flashes  of  fights  in  a  sea  of  black  dancing  before  him  when 
Albert  struck  him  between  the  eyes— and  an  old  familiar  sense 
of  nausea  overtook  him  as  when  once  he  had  been  hit  in  the 
forehead  with  an  iron  bar.  He  felt  his  arms  waving  about 
absurdly;  he  could  barely  see. 

Suddenly  the  word  that  the  teacher  was  coming  made  the 
crowd  diminish  with  remarkable  speed.  Albert  unclenched  his 
fists,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  started  to  stride  off. 
’Cencion  saw  Miss  Wilburn  coming  down  the  walk  toward 
them  and  heard  her  call  both  their  names.  He  picked  up  his 
hat.  He  was  fiUed  with  terror  at  her  approach— if  she  could 
make_  all  the  boys  scatter  like  that,  and  even  Albert  try  to 
look  innocent,  what  might  she  do  to  him?  With  a  fleeting 
glance  over  his  shoulder  he  began  to  rim,  not  heeding  her  call¬ 
ing  to  him  to  come  back.  Not  until  he  was  within  sight  of  the 
little  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  did  he  slacken  his 
pace.  He  became  conscious  of  the  cut  on  his  lip  when  he  tasted 
blood  in  his  mouth.  He  dragged  himself  home,  acutely  aware 
now  of  all  his  hurts  and  filled  with  terrors  for  the  future. 
What  if  Albert  should  meet  him  off  the  school  grounds  the 
next  day,  and  decide  to  finish  the  battle?  Aside  from  the  phys¬ 
ical  fear  of  another  encounter,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  shame  and  humiliation  at  the  insults  he  had  been 
obliged  to  take.  He  wanted  to  redeem  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  others  and  in  his  own  as  weU.  The  nearer  he  got  to  home, 
the  slower  he  walked,  for  he  dreaded  having  to  make  explana¬ 
tions  for  his  wounds  and  to  confess  that  he  had  lost  in  a  fight. 
Another  thing  was  that  his  mother  would  throw  all  the  blame 
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on  him  for  having  been  in  a  fight  at  all— she  would  think  that 
it  was  his  fault  that  he  could  not  get  along  well  with  the  other 
pupils. 

At  home  again,  ’Cencion  sat  down  once  more  on  the  door¬ 
step  before  going  into  the  house.  He  sat  spitting  blood  from 
the  gash  on  his  lip  and  feeling  hopelessly,  desperately  miser¬ 
able.  Two  tears  squeezed  out  of  his  unwilling  eyes  and  coursed 
down  his  face  until  they  reached  his  mouth.  Angrily  he  rubbed 
them  away,  but  others  took  their  place.  Giving  way  to  his 
dejection  completely,  he  rested  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
sobbed  in  quiet  desolation.  He  had  never  felt  so  entirely  and 
terribly  alone. 

He  was  roused  from  his  fit  of  crying  by  his  mother  s  opemng 
the  door  back  of  him.  She  almost  stepped  on  him.  “Madre  de 
Dios,”  she  exclaimed,  “what  are  you  doing  here?” 

’Cencion  rubbed  his  face  with  his  rough  woolen  sleeve. 

“Nothing,”  he  said  in  as  unconcerned  a  voice  as  he  could. 

“  Run  get  me  some  wood,  quick,”  she  said. 

He  walked  to  the  woodpile,  gulping  down  his  sobs  and  try¬ 
ing  to  hide  the  evidences  of  his  tears.  His  mother  was  not  an 
unkind  woman,  but  she  was  somewhat  Spartan  over  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  ailments  and  sorrows  and  seldom  showed  her  affection 

for  them.  i  j  u 

He  returned  with  an  armload  of  wood.  His  mother  had  her 

back  turned,  working  at  a  table,  and  his  grandmother  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  window  making  lace.  He  dropped  the  wood  noise¬ 
lessly  into  the  box  and  filled  the  stove  without  being  told  to. 

To  his  grandmother’s  kindly,  “Come  here,  Nino,  he  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  hear,  but  she  saw  his  face  even  in  the  shadows 
of  the  dark  side  of  the  room.  “What  s  the  matter  with  you? 
she  asked.  “Your  face  is  all  dirty  and  hurt.”  ^ 

His  mother  turned  from  her  baking  and,  pulling  him  around  ^ 
with  a  floury  hand,  she  said,  “What  have  you  been  up  to  now? 

Your  mouth  is  cut.  You’ve  been  fighting.” 

’Cencion  had  meant  to  say  that  he  had  fallen  down,  but  his 
mother’s  words  cut  him  short,  and  suddenly  he  started  to 
cry  again.  She  looked  at  him  sharply,  “Don’t  be  a  baby. 

Go  and  wash  your  face  and  stop  that.”  He  dipped  the  clcffh 
gingerly  into  the  cold  water  in  the  basin  and  applied  it  to  his 
smarting  face. 
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“Bring  it  here,  Ascencion,”  said  his  grandmother  gently. 
He  took  the  cloth  over  to  her,  and  she  wiped  off  his  face  care¬ 
fully,  murmuring,  “Poor  httle  boy.  Poor  baby,”  as  she  did  so, 
W^en  she  had  finished  she  pulled  him  up  into  her  lap  and 
laid  his  head  against  her  shoulder.  He  was  very  fond  of  his 
grandmother  Marranza — she  always  took  his  part  in  any 
difiiculty  and  showed  him  more  sympathy  than  his  mother. 
It  was  good  to  rest  in  her  long  thin  arms,  and  gaze  up  at  her 
cahn,  clear-cut  face.  Her  features  looked  as  if  they  might  be 
carved  in  pale  brown  stone.  He  reclined  in  her  arms  for  some 
time,  basking  in  an  atmosphere  of  protection  and  love.  His 
peace  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Catahna,  coming  back 
from  a  visit  at  one  of  the  neighbors’  houses. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  She  looked  at  him  curi¬ 
ously. 

’Cencion  buried  his  face  against  his  grandmother’s  neck  and 
made  no  reply.  “Is  he  sick?”  she  asked. 

“He  is  tired,”  the  Senora  answered  briefly. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  Catahna  give  him  a 
scornful  glance  and  then  start  talking  to  her  mother  about 
the  Morales’  baby’s  sore  ear.  ’Cencion  shd  off  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  lap  and  went  outdoors.  He  wandered  about  among 
the  houses  aimlessly,  upset  and  disturbed.  But  Senora  Vagas, 
a  neighbor,  saw  him  from  a  window  and  called  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  get  her  a  pail  of  water.  ’Cencion  did  not  like  her 
an}rnray,  and  he  hated  her  habit  of  caUing  to  him  for  errands 
any  time  she  saw  that  he  was  not  at  work.  But  he  got  her  the 
water  and  came  back  again  to  the  doorstep  of  his  own  house, 
his  mind  wandering  back  again  to  Albert. 

As  he  thought  again  of  the  afternoon  he  was  stung  once 
more  with  shame  and  filled  suddenly  with  a  determination  to 
have  retribution  for  it.  It  occurred  to  him  that  what  he  could 
not  do  with  his  fists  he  could  with  some  sort  of  weapon.  He 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  use  it— though  the  idea  of 
kilhng  Albert  was  sweet  to  him— but  he  would  be  able  to  make 
him  keep  his  distance,  at  any  rate.  Pancho  Vagas  had  a  pistol, 
he  knew,  for  he  had  seen  it  twice.  It  was  a  big  bluish-colored 
one,  and  vety  deadly  looking.  ’Cencion  began  to  delight  in  a 
picture  of  himself  drawing  it  forth  from  its  impressive  leather 
holster  and  pointing  the  gun  at  the  unsuspecting  and  quailing 
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Albert.  But  when  it  came  to  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the 
plan  he  realized  that  it  was  impossible.  Pancho  Vagas  cer¬ 
tainly  would  never  lend  it  to  him,  and  he  couldn’t  get  it 
without  his  knowledge.  And,  besides,  anything  the  size  of  a 
pistol  would  be  too  difficult  to  conceal.  It  was  disheartening 
that  the  idea  was  out  of  the  question,  and  his  mind  turned 
toward  other  means  of  achieving  his  purpose. 

Two  hours  later  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  handcars 
coming  down  the  tracks,  bringing  the  men  home  from  work, 
he  was  still  undecided.  He  felt  distinctly  relieved  that  work 
was  over  and  his  father  would  be  at  home.  It  gave  him  a  sense 
of  security  to  have  him  there.  He  started  over  to  where  the 
men  were  pulling  the  cars  off  the  tracks  and  putting  them 
into  the  shed  with  the  tools,  but  he  remembered  the  bruise 
above  his  eye  and  the  cut  on  his  Up  and  decided  against  it. 
Some  of  the  men  might  ask  what  he  had  been  doing.  His 
father  came  down  the  embankment  and  across  the  grass, 
humming  and  swinging  his  lunch  pad.  “What  happened  to 
you?”  he  asked,  seeing  his  son’s  scarred  face. 

“I  was  in  a  fight  with  a  boy  at  school,”  ’Cencion  said  re¬ 
luctantly. 

“What  were  you  fighting  about?” 

“He  pushed  me  off  the  sidewalk  and  took  my  hat,  and  then 
I  hit  him,”  ’Cencion  said. 

They  were  inside  the  house  by  now,  and  his  mother  was 
glancing  disapproval  at  him.  His  father  obviously  noticed  it, 
for  he  replied  lightly,  “I  should  think  you  would  have.”  He 
turned  toward  his  wife.  “What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Fill  the  lamps,”  she  said,  “and  then  cut  some  kindling 
for  tomorrow.”  She  could  always  find  a  job  for  anybody, 
’Cencion  thought— almost  as  bad  as  Senora  Vagas.  He  trotted 
along  after  his  father  to  the  tool  shed  where  the  oil  was  kept. 
He  wanted  to  talk  about  his  fight  and  ask  for  advice,  but  he 
was  unable  to  bring  himself  to  mention  it.  In  trying  to  fill  the 
lamps  without  a  funnel  Senor  Sanches  succeeded  in  splashing 
a  big  pool  of  oil  onto  the  floor  before  he  had  finished.  He 
smiled  with  amusement.  “The  railroad  pays  for  it,  he  said, 
indicating  the  oilcans  and  the  puddle  on  the  ground. 

While  his  father  cut  the  kindling,  ’Cencion  stood  around 
stiU  trying  to  ask  what  to  do  about  Albert,  but  he  was  tongue- 
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tied  on  the  subject  and  could  get  no  farther  than  forming  in 
his  mind  what  he  would  say.  He  could  not  understand  his 
hesitation,  but  it  prevented  his  saying  anything.  He  watched 
the  hatchet  neatly  sphtting  thin  shafts  off  a  big  chunk  of  green 
fir  and  was  silent. 

When  they  went  into  the  house,  the  smell  of  food  met  them. 
Senora  Sanches  was  already  pouring  the  batter  for  the  tortillas 
on  top  of  the  hot  stove,  and  the  coffee  was  boiling  fragrantly. 
But  to  ’Cencion  the  events  of  the  afternoon  had  made  food 
unpleasant,  and  he  could  only  sit  and  pick  at  it  to  keep  from 
attracting  attention.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  his  mother 
started  clearing  the  table,  and  his  grandmother  returned  to 
her  lace. 

“Well,  how  is  my  shirt  coming?”  his  father  asked.  It  was  a 
joke  which  never  failed  to  amuse  the  old  woman,  and  ’Cencion 
had  always  thought  it  funny,  too,  until  tonight.  His  grand¬ 
mother  smiled,  the  corners  of  her  thin-lipped  mouth  turning 
up  sharply. 

“Would  you  like  to  try  it  on?”  she  asked,  holding  up  the 
Uttle  baby  jacket  which  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of  many 
white  cobwebs. 

He  shook  his  head.  “I’ve  grown  since  you  started  it,”  he 
replied  and  picked  up  his  paper. 

A  silence  fell  on  the  room  which  ’Cencion  could  not  endure. 
Catahna  was  going  to  the  Morales’  house  to  hsten  to  their 
new  phonograph  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  come.  He 
refused.  Both  his  mother  and  grandmother  went  with  Cata¬ 
hna,  but  ’Cencion  stayed  with  his  father.  He  felt  restless  and 
depressed  and  his  fear  for  the  next  day  hung  over  him  hke  a 
cloud.  “Let’s  go  somewhere,”  he  kept  begging  his  father, 
who  persistently  ignored  him. 

Finally  he  laid  his  paper  down  and  said,  “Where  do  you 
want  to  go?  Over  to  Girones’  and  play  cards?” 

“Yes,  let’s  leave  the  women  to  hsten  to  the  music,  and  we’U 
play  cards,”  said  ’Cencion  in  a  superior  tone  of  voice,  although 
he  was  never  more  than  a  looker-on  while  the  others  played 
their  hands. 

Apparently  the  entire  work  camp  had  gathered  in  the 
Morales’  and  Girones’  houses,  for  ah  the  other  houses  were 
dark.  At  the  Girones’  house  several  games  were  already  in 
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progress.  The  room  was  crowded  and  hot.  The  air  was  thick 
with  the  heavy  sweetish  scent  of  the  tobacco  the  men  smoked. 
Senora  Girones  and  Senora  Vagas  were  the  only  women  pres¬ 
ent  and  they  sat  on  the  bed  apart  from  the  others  and  talked. 
The  men  were  playing  Cies  Y  Meiro  for  small  stakes,  which 
always  made  the  game  seem  very  dramatic  to  ’Cencion.  He 
sat  down  on  a  box  as  far  from  the  stove  as  he  could  and 
watched  the  scene  before  him.  He  was  happier  than  he  had 
been  all  day — the  atmosphere  here  was  so  gay  and  congenial.. 

When  his  father  entered  one  of  the  games  he  hrmg  over  his 
shoulder  and  looked  at  his  hand.  He  had  no  vmderstanding: 
of  the  game,  but  he  liked  to  watch  the  playing  in  spite  of  it. 
The  men  played  intently  but  with  sufficient  spirit  of  sociabil¬ 
ity  to  talk  occasionally  too.  ’Cencion  leaned  against  his  father 
and  forgot  the  unhappy  events  of  the  afternoon  and  enjoyed 
life  again  for  the  moment.  But  Senor  Sanches  kept  losing 
tonight,  and  ’Cencion  was  afraid  that  any  minute  he  might 
withdraw  from  the  game.  He  heard  him  whistle  once  under 
his  breath  when  he  reckoned  what  he  had  lost,  but  he  non¬ 
chalantly  rolled  a  cigarette  with  one  hand  and  went  on  play¬ 
ing.  Finally,  however,  he  smiled  and  said  that  he  didn’t  like 
cards  anyhow,  and,  paying  his  debts,  he  withdrew.  “Let’s 
go  home,”  he  said  to  ’Cencion.  Reluctantly  ’Cencion  agreed. 

The  others  were  still  away  and  they  were  alone  in  the 
house.  The  gaiety  and  glamor  of  hfe  to  ’Cencion  had  fallen 
away  now,  and  the  flavorlessness  and  sorrow  of  existence 
overwhelmed  him.  He  sat  thinking  of  Albert  and  what  might 
happen  to  him  tomorrow  at  school.  He  wondered,  too,  what 
Miss  Wilburn  woifld  do  to  him  for  having  run  when  she  called 
to  him.  He  thought  of  not  going  back  to  school  at  all— just 
leaving  home  and  being  gone  during  school  hours.  But  he 
saw  that  it  was  not  a  reasonable  thought — like  the  pistol,  it 
would  be  impractical.  Something  inside  his  stomach  seemed 
to  contract  every  time  he  thought  about  having  to  go  to  school 
and  again  face  Albert.  The  mixture  of  fear  and  shame  made 
him  horribly  miserable,  and  he  sat  in  a  dejected  little  heap 
watching  his  father,  who  stood  in  his  undershirt  in  front  of 
the  tiny  glass  over  the  wash  basin,  lathering  his  face.  Staring 
dully,  he  watched  him  make  neat  little  strokes  down  his  face, 
the  lather  pushing  in  front  of  the  long  blade.  It  occured  to  hiroi 
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with  a  flash  as  he  watched  the  razor  gleam  in  the  lamplight 
that  this  woifld  make  a  very  good  weapon.  It  was  a  very 
efficient-looking  thing,  and  certainly  no  one  could  doubt  his 
seriousness  when  brought  face  to  face  with  it.  Also,  he  could 
get  the  razor  without  its  ever  being  missed,  and  he  could  keep 
it  peaceably  in  his  pocket  imtil  driven  to  exposing  it.  He  felt 
suddenly  immensely  relieved.  With  the  razor  in  his  possession 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Albert — ^he  would  never  have  to 
use  it,  for  Albert  would  not  care  to  risk  his  doing  so. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke  with  a  feeling  of  excitement  but 
for  a  few  seconds  could  not  remember  what  it  was  about.  Then 
he  remembered.  He  got  up,  shivering  with  the  cold  and  from 
nervousness,  and  started  to  dress.  He  watched  every  move 
that  the  rest  of  his  family  made,  waiting  until  no  one  was  look¬ 
ing,  so  that  he  could  get  the  razor  off  the  shelf  and  into  his 
pocket.  He  dabbled  around  washing  until  he  felt  himself  safe, 
then  reached  and  snatched  it  down  and  thrust  it  into  his 
trouser  pocket.  His  heart  was  beating  fast,  and  he  felt  elated 
that  he  had  managed  so  successfully. 

He  set  off  to  school  with  Catalina,  after  having  been  warned 
to  keep  from  quarreling  with  any  of  the  children.  He  had 
acquiesced  wiUingly  enough,  regarding  it  as  only  diplomatic 
to  do  so.  As  they  approached  the  schoolgrounds  ’Cencion 
bolstered  up  his  ebbing  courage  by  putting  his  hand  on  the 
razor. 

He  looked  for  Albert  when  the  bell  rang  and  they  began 
getting  in  line,  but  he  could  see  him  nowhere.  He  was  relieved, 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  was  not  at  school  that  day.  In  spite 
of  the  razor  he  now  dreaded  meeting  him.  At  recess,  however, 
he  saw  him,  and  a  cold  sensation  ran  over  him.  He  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  other’s  threatening  glance  upon  him.  His  heart 
jumped,  and  he  felt  his  color  change.  Then  Albert  said  some¬ 
thing  to  him,  which,  as  usual,  he  could  not  understand,  but 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  again,  and  laid  it  on  the 
razor. 

Other  boys  were  looking  up  by  now,  and  ’Cencion  felt  them 
to  be  curious  as  to  whether  there  would  be  another  fight  or 
not.  Albert  was  obviously  aware  that  the  eyes  of  the  group 
were  upon  them,  too,  and  evidently  felt  that  he  must  live  up 
to  his  reputation.  He  made  a  grab  toward  ’Cencion,  not  to  hit 
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him  but  merely  to  pull  his  hair,  by  way  of  insulting  him 
further  and  showing  his  own  superiority.  ’Cencion  stepped 
back  and  jerked  out  the  razor  as  he  did  so.  He  opened  it,  ex¬ 
posing  its  gleaming  four-inch  blade,  and  stood  holding  it  in  his 
hand  ready  to  strike.  To  add  to  the  effect  he  cursed  the  other 
loudly  in  Spanish.  Everyone  in  the  group,  and  particularly 
Albert,  moved  back  and  stood  regarding  him  with  expressions 
of  wonder  and  fear. 

’Cencion  stood  still,  feeling  like  an  animal  keeping  dogs  at 
bay,  although  the  others  had  taken  no  sides.  Feeling  that  he 
must  keep  up  his  show  if  he  wanted  to  be  safe,  he  nodded 
toward  Albert  and  then  ran  the  razor  close  to  his  own  throat, 
intimating  what  he  might  do  to  his  victim  next.  Albert  waited 
for  no  more.  The  combination  of  the  razor  and  the  violent 
expression  on  ’Cencion’s  face  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
continued  backing  out  of  the  circle  surrounding  them.  ’Cen¬ 
cion,  by  now  purely  for  effect,  took  another  step  toward  him. 

But  suddenly  a  tall,  lanky  boy  that  he  had  never  noticed 
before  pushed  into  the  circle,  shoving  Albert  aside  as  he  did  so, 
and  stepped  up  to  him.  He  smiled  at  him  and  held  out  his 
hand  as  if  to  take  the  razor.  Mechanically  ’Cencion  handed 
it  to  him.  The  other  closed  it  but  kept  it  in  his  hand.  Then, 
putting  an  arm  over  his  shoulder,  he  moved  him  through  the 
crowd  of  wondering  pupils  and  across  the  playground.  He 
took  him  over  to  a  pile  of  wood  near  the  building  and  indicated 
that  they  should  sit  down.  ’Cencion  seated  himself  on  a  con¬ 
venient  chvmk  near  the  other,  still  feeling  a  little  dazed  at  all 
that  had  happened.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  about  the 
other  boy  that  had  made  him  relinquish  the  razor  to  him  with¬ 
out  a  minute’s  hesitation.  The  boy  looked  down  at  it  lying  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  and  then  looked  at  ’Cencion  and  laughed  > 
a  httle.  ’Cencion  could  see  nothing  funny  in  the  situation,  but 
he  laughed  too.  The  other  nodded  at  it  and  looked  at  him 
questioningly. 

“Navaja  de  barbero,”  said  ’Cencion,  wondering  if  the  other 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was  called  in  Spanish. 

The  boy  nodded  and  tried  to  repeat  it  after  him.  ’Cencion 
was  amused  at  his  pronunciation,  but  he  did  not  laugh  for 
fear  of  offending  him.  Taking  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  the 
boy  printed  on  one  of  the  smooth  pieces  of  wood,  “Ascension.” 
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’Cencion  was  immensely  flattered  that  the  other  shoifld  know 
his  name.  Underneath,  the  boy  printed  his  own,  “Harold.” 
Together  they  kept  pointing  at  things  and  printing  them  on 
the  wood  and  trying  to  pronounce  each  other’s.  ’Cencion  was 
vastly  elated— that  anyone  shoifld  want  to  learn  his  language 
had  never  occurred  to  him.  When  they  rose  to  go  in,  he 
thought  of  the  razor  and  wished  that  he  had  it  back,  but  he 
didn’t  like  to  indicate  that  he  wanted  it. 

All  eyes  were  upon  them  as  they  returned  to  the  building, 
but  ’Cencion  no  longer  felt  alone  and  defenseless.  However, 
when  he  was  taken  out  of  class  by  the  principal  and  up  into 
her  office,  where  he  came  face  to  face  again  with  Albert,  his 
heart  sank  once  more.  The  two  looked  at  each  other  in  stony 
silence  and  then  turned  their  glances  toward  the  floor.  The 
principal  pointed  ’Cencion  to  a  chair  and  sat  down  at  a  desk 
between  him  and  Albert.  She  addressed  herself  to  both  of 
them,  but  ’Cencion  was  quite  unable  to  make  out  what  she 
was  talking  about.  He  wriggled  with  embarrassment  and  dis¬ 
comfort.  She  questioned  Albert  and  he  seemed  to  be  telling 
his  side  of  the  story.  When  he  finished,  she  said  some  things  to 
him,  and  ’Cencion  gathered  from  his  face  and  his  reluctant 
replies  that  he  was  b^eing  scolded.  He  waited  for  his  turn.  She 
addressed  him  in  EngUsh,  and  he  sat  silently  staring  at  her. 
She  stopped  and  look^ed  at  him,  and  he  judged  that  she  had 
asked  him  a  question. 

“Ne  savez”  he  replied,  shaking  his  head.  She  began  making 
motions,  and  ’Cencion  felt  embarrassed  watching  her.  He  still 
failed  to  get  her  meaning.  Finally  he  gathered  from  her  ges¬ 
tures  that  she  was  talking  about  the  razor.  He  nodded  imder- 
standingly.  Her  face  lost  its  look  of  concentration,  but  she 
pointed  at  him  and  then  to  herself,  and  ’Cencion  concluded 
that  she  wanted  him  to  give  it  to  her.  To  show  that  he  hadn’t 
the  razor  on  him,  he  showed  her  his  empty  pockets.  She 
seemed  surprised  and  somewhat  confounded  and  began  to 
talk  to  Albert  again.  She  went  down  the  stairs  with  them  and 
took  them  to  tlieir  respective  classrooms.  He  felt  from  the 
hush  that  fell  when  they  entered  that  there  must  have  been 
talk  about  him  in  his  absence.  The  principal  stayed  and  talked 
to  Miss  Wilburn  for  some  time,  and  ’Cencion  could  see  them 
looking  at  him.  He  felt  no  interest  in  his  colored  crayons  under 
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this  scrutiny  and  wiggled  about  restlessly  in  his  seat  trying 
to  appear  composed. 

At  noon  he  met  Harold  and  the  other  returned  the  razor  to 
him,  making  signs  to  the  effect  that  he  had  better  leave  it  at 
home  after  this.  ’Cencion  merely  smiled  and  murmured, 
“Gracias”  The  drama  of  the  morning  seemed  unreal  and 
vague  to  him  already.  But  at  home  that  noon  he  found  that  it 
seemed  all  too  real  to  his  family.  Catahna  knew  about  it 
obviously,  though  he  had  not  seen  her  all  morning,  and  she 
had  passed  the  story  on  at  home.  His  mother  appeared 
alarmed  and  outraged  beyond  all  reason,  it  seemed  to  him. 
When  he  handed  her  the  razor  at  her  demand,  she  let  fall  such 
a  flood  of  denunciation  that  ’Cencion  became  thankful  that 
the  teachers  at  school  could  not  speak  Spanish  too. 

“I  didn’t  use  it,”  he  murmured,  thinking  that  perhaps  she 
had  pictured  his  cutting  Albert’s  deserving  throat. 

“Didn’t  use  it!”  she  shrieked  at  him.  “Sangre  de  Cristo, 
I  should  hope  not.  What  were  you  thinking  of,  taking  that 
thing  to  school  with  you?  Why,  you  might  have  killed  half 
the  children  with  it!”  All  during  the  meal  she  leveled  her 
anger  and  blame  at  him.  What  his  mother  left  unsaid,  his  sister 
handled  adequately.  Only  his  grandmother  remained  silent. 
But  ’Cencion  ate  his  frijoles  placidly.  It  would  take  more  than 
the  screeching  of  two  women  to  upset  him,  he  reflected,  feeling 
very  adult  and  masculine.  Now  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
Albert,  he  cared  httle  for  what  was  said  at  home.  His  mother 
informed  him  that  he  wovfld  have  to  go  to  bed  when  he  came 
home  that  afternoon  and  stay  until  supper,  which  was  re¬ 
garded  by  Catalina  and  him  as  the  most  disagreeable  punish¬ 
ment  possible.  But  even  this  prospect  did  not  lower  his  spirits. 

Returning  to  school  that  afternoon,  he  passed  Albert  on  the 
grounds,  and  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  other  avoided 
his  glance.  And  with  the  other  children  he  saw  himself  being 
looked  at  once  more,  but  this  time  in  a  somewhat  different 
light,  he  felt.  By  putting  Albert  to  flight  he  had  gained  a 
certain  respect  obviously.  A  bunch  of  boys  in  his  class  were 
playing  marbles  and  one  of  them  motioned  to  him.  He  couldn’t 
at  first  believe  that  it  was  he  they  were  inviting,  and  stood 
looking  around.  But  the  other  motioned  again  and  spoke  to 
him.  He  joined  them  with  dehght  mixed  with  shyness.  The 
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boy  who  had  brought  him  into  the  game  gave  him  some  mar¬ 
bles  and  showed  him  how  to  hold  them  in  his  fingers.  ’Cencion 
had  never  played  the  game  before  and  was  filled  with  awe  at 
their  accuracy  and  dexterity.  He  discovered  that  the  person 
who  hit  your  marble  was  entitled  to  keep  it.  It  was  like  Cies 
Y  Metro,  except  that  there  if  you  won  you  got  the  other  per¬ 
son’s  money  instead  of  marbles. 

Miss  Wilburn  seemed  to  pay  special  attention  to  him  that 
afternoon.  She  went  over  his  spelling  and  began  to  teach  him 
a  munber  of  Enghsh  words.  She  also  let  him  stay  after  school 
and  help  hang  up  some  of  the  “art”  work.  School  for  the  older 
children  was  just  over  as  they  finished,  and  ’Cencion  found 
Harold  to  go  home  with.  He  would  have  asked  him  to  come  in 
when  they  arrived,  but,  remembering  his  mother’s  threat,  he 
decided  to  postpone  the  invitation. 

He  found  that  she  had  meant  what  she  said  about  his 
having  to  go  to  bed,  and  reluctantly  he  obeyed  her.  He  was 
stiU  there  when  his  father  returned  from  work.  He  could  hear 
his  mother  talking  to  him  outside.  Catalina  opened  the  door 
and  came  in.  She  looked  at  him  with  scorn  and  said,  “Poor 
little  baby,  had  to  go  to  bed  and  get  some  sleep.” 

“Yes,  and  he  will  stay  there  too,”  his  mother  shouted, 
coming  in  in  time  to  overhear  her. 

“I  guess  we  didn’t  know  we  had  such  a  young  desperado 
in  this  family,”  his  father  said  seriously,  but  he  turned  as  he 
spoke  and  gave  him  a  slow,  understanding  smile.  It  was  the 
final  touch  to  ’Cencion — ^he  was  a  man  among  men,  both  at 
home  and  at  school. 
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Mas  put  into  characteristic  form  a  segment  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  agony.  He  is  well  equipped  to  write  on  this  subject, 
for  he  is  an  American-born  author  who  gets  his  in¬ 
formation  at  firsthand.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn  of 
Spanish  parents  twenty-five  years  ago  and  attended 
parochial  schools,  high  school  and  City  College,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  1933.  “I  went  to  Spain  in  1933,”  he  writes, 
“to  visit  my  people  and  came  back  after  a  long,  happy 
time  on  borrowed  cash.  I  came  back  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  connections  with  editors  so  that  I  could 
return  to  Spain  and  send  my  manuscripts  in  from 
there.  But  by  the  time  I  got  the  editors  to  print  my  stories 
it  was  too  late.  ...  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the 
work  of  Ernest  Hemingway  and  I  think  William 
Cropper  is  a  great  artist.  I  want  to  become  a  great 
writer,  not  a  good  one,  and  be  able  to  have  time,  a  small 
sailboat,  a  good  camera,  a  good  pair  of  field  and  opera 
glasses,  and  a  tall  blonde  girl  who  will  have  a  life  and 
career  of  her  own,  but  who  will  let  our  lives  cross  at 
times.  Right  now  I  think  of  a  girl  very  much  like  Diane 
Johnson,  who  used  to  be  at  the  Irving  Place  theater. 

“I  want  to  write  about  the  little  people  who  never 
have  any  luck  and  are  quiet  and  who  go  through  hell 
alone,  even  though  they  live  in  a  populated  city.  They 
have  dreams;  the  dreams  never  come  true;  then  they 
die.  Everybody  says  what  funny  people  they  were;  so 
quiet!  Never  wanted  anything  much.  But  they  did!” 

Kosmos  printed  his  first  story  in  1933.  Then  stories 
were  accepted  by  New  Talent,  Partisan  Review  and 
Anvil,  New  Writers,  Creative,  New  Masses,  Story, 
Vers  Libre,  Midwest,  Forge  and  Chameleon. 


WHEN  he  first  came  back  from  the’war  in  the  beginning 
he  used  to  walk  around  with  his  bandaged  hand  swing¬ 
ing  in  a  beautiful  black  silk  handkerchief  sUng,  and  when 
somebody  said,  “What  a  beautiful  handkerchief!”  and  that 
it  must  have  cost  very  much  money,  he  said,  “Surely.  General 
Mola  preoccupies  himself  over  the  care  of  his  men.  Look!” 
and  he  showed  them  a  tight  little  roll  of  twenty  peseta  notes 
with  his  good  hand. 

“You  ought  to  talk  to  him,”  my  aunt  said  to  me.  “He 
might  lend  you  the  money  to  go  home  to  New  York  with.” 

“Do  you  want  me  to  go  home  to  New  York?” 

“No,  hombre,  I  don’t.  I  don’t  want  you  to  go,  but  you’re 
always  talking  about  getting  away.  I  want  you  to  stay  here 
with  me.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  talk  to  I  said. 

“He  is  not  a  cabrdn.  He’s  your  cousin.  And  Lito  was  very 
nice  to  you  when  you  first  came  here.” 

“He  was  a  man  when  I  came  here.  Now,  he  is  a  murderer.” 
“According  to  your  ideas!  And  you?  What  are  you?” 

“That  worries  me  very  much.  I  wonder  about  that  very 
much.  Sometimes  I  think  that  I  am  nothing.” 

And  sometimes  I  remembered  that  I  was  a  writer  and  I 
would  try  to  write  about  all  of  this  that  was  happening,  but  I 
could  not  do  it.  It  never  came  off.  Then  I  would  think  about 
going  to  Burgos  to  see  the  American  consul.  I  was  not  regis¬ 
tered  there,  but  I  had  my  passport.  I  thought  that  if  he  would  ^ 
send  me  home  I  would  have  to  go  to  Barcelona  and  then  I  ^ 
would  stay  there  and  get  into  the  militia.  I  could  see  niyself, 
first  practicing  on  the  long  sewer-pipe  range  and  then  in  the 
militia  and  saying  to  myself,  “Is  this  me?  Is  this  really  me?” 
and  then  going  out,  but  I  never  went  to  Burgos.  I  only  stayed 
in  the  pueblo  and  worried  about  Madrid  falhng  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  night  I  cried. 

Then  on  the  morning  after  the  night  when  all  of  the  Burgos 
papers  had  announced  the  fall  of  Toledo  I  was  walking  in 
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Villarcayo  and  I  passed  by  Lito  standing  in  the  square  and 
talking  to  a  bunch  of  men,  and  when  I  went  by  I  heard  them 
laughing  at  me.  I  went  home  right  after  that  and  in  the  night 
I  waited  for  him  in  the  yard  by  the  entrance  to  the  pueblo. 
He  was  in  Villarcayo  every  day  and  he  would  come  home  only 
to  take  his  supper  with  the  family.  He  was  a  hero,  you  know. 

And  after  I  had  been  waiting  a  little  while  I  saw  my  aimt 
coming  out  on  to  the  balcony  to  call  me  for  my  supper  and  I 
went  out  in  the  road  before  she  could  see  me  and  then  down  a 
little  way  to  wait  for  him.  He  came  right  after  that.  I  saw  him 
walking  up  in  the  dark.  I  was  waiting  over  to  the  side  of  the 
road  a  httle  because  I  did  not  want  anybody  else  who  might 
be  walking  along  the  road  to  notice  me,  and  now  I  could  see 
somebody  moving  up  and  the  light  of  the  moon  was  playing 
on  the  black  silk  of  his  sling  and  swinging  a  little  as  he  came 
on.  I  had  wanted  to  step  out  to  him  when  he  would  be  opposite 
to  me  and  I  was  sure  that  it  was  he.  I  had  planned  it  like  that. 
I  was  going  to  challenge  him,  to  tell  him  that  I  was  ready; 
I  was  only  waiting  for  his  hand  to  heal.  We  were  going  to  have 
it  out  then;  but  when  he  came  opposite  to  me  and  I  could  see 
clearly  into  his  face  with  the  same  satisfied  smirking  look  on 
it  that  he  always  had  on  it  in  Villarcayo,  I  did  not  do  anything. 
I  could  not  walk  up  to  him.  Even  when  he  looked  straight 
toward  me  and  made  a  little  nod  with  his  head,  I  did  not  speak 
to  him  and  say  who  it  was.  I  only  stood  and  watched  him 
walk  by.  I  watched  him  until  he  went  into  the  pueblo,  and 
then  I  went  up  and  into  the  house. 

I  did  not  feel  like  eating  anything  then  and  I  went  to  bed 
as  soon  as  I  got  up  into  the  house.  Then,  while  they  were  still 
eating,  my  aunt  brought  me  a  cup  of  manzanilla  to  drink.  I 
held  the  cup  under  my  nose  and  breathed  in  the  beautiful 
smell  of  the  camomile.  Then  I  drank  it  slowly  in  sips.  It  is  a 
wonderful  drink.  My  aunt  kept  looking  at  me.  Soon  she  began 
to  smile. 

“I  love  you  but  I  don’t  know  why,”  she  said. 

“You  love  me  because  you  don’t  love  General  Mola.” 

“Vaya!”  she  said.  “Always  with  that!” 

“Always!  Until  they  cut  him  in  half!” 

“All  right!  Very  good  then!  Give  me  the  cup.  You  go  to 
sleep  now.  Tomorrow  we  get  up  with  the  sun.” 
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Tomorrow  was  the  day  of  fiesta  in  Sobrepena.  “I  have  to 
go,  no?”  I  said. 

“Surely,  Mickey.  It’s  your  grandmother’s  pueblo  and  they 
have  only  one  feast  day  a  year.  Anyway,  you’ll  be  able  to  for¬ 
get  aU  of  this  for  two  days.” 

But  I  did  not  want  to  forget  all  of  this.  I  did  not  want  to 
forget  Badajoz  and  Toledo  and  the  way  that  they  were  pound¬ 
ing  now  at  Madrid.  I  wanted  to  keep  thinking  of  all  that.  I 
wanted  to  remember  that  Maria  was  in  Madrid  and  the  looks 
that  the  faces  of  the  kids  in  the  Peoples’  Mihtia  had  when 
they  went  to  the  front  in  Bilbao.  But  I  did  go  to  the  fiesta 
in  Sobrepena  anyway. 

The  war  was  there  always  too.  Even  though  going  in  the 
car  we  went  through  the  Mazorra  Valley— the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  province  of  Burgos,  or  of  Spain  maybe — even 
though  they  danced  on  the  green  square  in  the  neat  httle 
pueblo,  and  everybody  ate  and  drank,  arroz  con  polio,  red 
wine  and  white,  cognac,  with  cigarettes  and  cigars  after, 
and  we  stayed  up  in  the  kitchen  all  night,  you  could  not 
think  of  anything  for  very  long  and  forget  the  war.  It  was 
there. 

I  ate  very  much  and  I  drank  all  the  wine  that  they  gave  me, 
but  all  of  it  only  made  me  feel  heavy  and  sleepy  and  tired. 
Nobody  yelled,  “Animo,  hombre,  animol  Perk  up!  Perk  up, 
kid!  ”  I  just  sat  around  there  in  my  American  clothes  and  felt 
them  looking  at  me. 

We  were  there  for  a  day  and  a  night  and  another  full  day 
and  we  left  after  supper  in  the  car  on  the  second  day;  but  it 
was  midnight  before  we  got  to  our  pueblo.  Then,  before  we 
went  to  bed,  we  drank  hot  milk  and  I  felt  a  httle  easy.  When 
I  was  in  bed  I  put  my  hands  over  my  ears  so  that  I  would  not 
hear  the  snoring  of  the  pigs  downstairs  in  the  stable  and  I  y 
went  right  to  sleep. 

While  we  had  been  in  Sobrepena  at  the  fiesta  Lito  had  gone 
to  bed.  He  had  gone  there  on  the  second  day.  The  woimd  in 
his  hand  had  not  responded  to  its  last  treatments  and  an  early 
infection  was  gaining  ground  and  rising  slowly  up  his  arm. 

He  had  fever,  too,  and  the  doctors  had  thought  it  best  that  he 
take  a  temporary  turn  in  bed;  a  temporary  turn— he  would 
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be  up  again  in  two  days,  in  three  days,  four  days  at  the  most, 
at  the  very  most. 

But  the  four  days  passed  and  then  another  day,  and  then  a 
slow  week,  and  Lito  was  still  in  bed,  up  in  the  big  wooden 
bed  by  the  window  in  his  house  that  looked  down  toward  the 
river;  and  now  the  men  from  Villarcayo  who  used  to  come  up 
to  see  him  every  afternoon  in  the  beginning  did  not  come 
anymore. 

His  father  told  my  aunt  that  he  was  glad.  They  had  only 
drunk  his  wine  and  talked  rottenness.  Foolishly,  shamefully, 
they  talked,  he  said.  He  had  not  liked  that  at  all  from  the 
beginning.  And  how  was  the  American  cousin  at  this  time? 
he  asked  my  aunt  suddenly.  You  know,  that  was  what  he 
really  desired:  that  the  American  cousin  go  to  visit  with  Lito 
sometime.  That  was  a  thing  that  he  would  like.  He  told  my 
aunt,  quickly,  before  she  could  say  anything,  that  he  knew 
about  their  quarreling.  “They  nearly  hit  each  other!  Two 
cousins  too!”  But  Lito  had  changed.  He  is  quiet  and  thought¬ 
ful  now.  The  two  of  them  can  pass  a  nice  afternoon  talking. 
Many  afternoons!  They  will  not  talk  about  the  war.  They 
will  talk  about  Mickey’s  first  visit  to  Spain,  maybe,  eh? 
Would  she  tell  me  that,  suggest  it  to  me? 

She  did.  She  told  it  to  me  as  soon  as  I  had  come  in  from 
taking  the  oxen  to  graze,  when  I  was  rested  and  quiet  and 
lonely,  and  I  said,  “Yes,”  without  even  thinking  about  it. 
She  was  very  happy. 

On  the  next  afternoon  at  two  o’clock  I  went  from  my  aunt’s 
place  to  his  house.  It  was  very  hot  and  quiet  in  the  pueblo 
and  almost  everyone  was  working  in  the  fields.  The  people 
who  were  at  home  were  sleeping.  I  pulled  the  knocker  on  the 
door  downstairs  and  then  let  it  slam  back  hard,  and  he  yelled 
down  to  me,  “Come  on  up,  Mickey!”  without  asking  who  it 
was  and  I  went  up  the  stairs  and  along  the  little  hall  to  his 
bedroom.  I  knew  this  house  very  well.  We  had  had  wonderful 
times  here.  It  is  strange  how  long  you  can  treat  with  a  person 
before  you  really  know  what  kind  he  is. 

Now  Lito  was  lying  flat  on  the  bed  with  his  left  arm  ban¬ 
daged  all  the  way  up  to  his  shoulder  and  held  straight  along 
his  side  over  the  sheet.  He  was  very  bad.  His  face  looked  ter¬ 
rible,  and  just  as  I  was  coming  into  the  door  I  had  started  to 
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say,  “Hello,  you!”  calmly  and  with  confidence,  just  as  I 
thought  of  saying  it,  but  when  I  saw  his  face  I  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  it  and  with  my  mouth  open.  He  kept  looking  at  me. 

“At  last,  little  cousin!”  he  said.  “At  last  you  come!” 

“HeUo,  Lito!  How  does  it  go?”  I  said  to  him.  I  went  up  to 
the  bed  and  shook  his  hand.  He  had  been  holding  it  up  to  me. 
I  felt  like  crying.  I  said  to  myself,  “I  will  only  talk  about  the 
things  that  you  want  to  talk  about,  my  cousin  that  I  love.” 

“It  goes  terribly.  They  caught  me,  Mickey.  They’ve  got 
me  by  the  cojones.  By  the  old  cojones” 

“  Come  on,  man,  not  yet,”  I  said.  His  body  looked  strong 
under  the  sheet  and  his  voice  was  low  but  not  weak.  “They 
haven’t  finished  you  yet.” 

“Yes.  Yes.  They  caught  me,”  he  said.  “They  have  caught 
me.”  He  shook  my  hand  a  little  and  looked  up  at  me.  “You 
wanted  that,  didn’t  you?” 

“I  wanted  it?  I?  Somebody  else  wanted  it,  not  I,”  I  said. 
“You  were  working  for  him,  Lito.” 

“Brave  Communist!  You  brave  little  tonto,  you.  You  still 
say  that,  eh?  Sit  down.”  He  pushed  me  a  little  over  to  the 
chair  by  the  bed  and  then  he  pushed  me  back  into  it  and  let 
my  hand  fall.  “How  do  they  let  you  stay  here,  eh?” 

“  What  can  they  do?  ” 

“They  can  string  you  up  somewhere,  you  little  bastard.” 
He  laughed  and  touched  my  chin  with  his  fist.  “If  they  ever 
did  anything,  if  they  would  ever  try  to  do  anything  to  you, 
I  would  crush  them  in  my  hands.”  He  hit  my  chin  again  and 
laughed.  I  did  not  say  anything. 

Lito  turned  his  head  away  and  lay  back  on  the  bed  flat. 
“They  told  you  that  you  should  not  talk  about  the  rebellion 
to  me,  no?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“We  should  not  talk  about  it?” 

“No,  we  should  discuss  something  else.” 

“Don’t  talk  about  it,”  he  said.  “Don’t  talk  about  it.  Don’t 
think  about  it.  Just  lie  here  quietly  and  die.”  He  was  looking 
straight  ahead  at  the  ceiling  and  the  wall,  and  he  was  back 
to  all  the  things  that  he  had  forgotten  when  I  came  in. 

“Die?”  I  said.  “Who  says  it?” 

He  pushed  himself  up  on  his  elbow  and  looked  at  me.  The 
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bandaged  arm  hung  straight  down  from  the  shoulder.  “They 
didn’t  tell  you  that  I  was  going  to  die,  eh?  They  didn’t  tell 
you  it?  ” 

“No,  they  didn’t  tell  me.” 

“Well,  yes,  I’m  dying.  I  am  dying,  cousin.  They  want  to 
take  my  arm  off.  I  figure  to  myself  that  I’U  be  able  to  hold  the 
ends  of  the  wheat  stalks  in  my  teeth  while  I-sickle  them  with 
my  one  hand.”  He  laughed  and  then  he  gave  a  httle  gasp  and 
his  face  changed.  He  had  been  a  wonderful  harvester.  “But  I 
wiU  die  anyway.”  His  voice  had  broken  suddenly,  become 
very  weak. 

I  wanted  to  go  on  just  looking  at  him  and  letting  this  pass 
me  and  not  saying  anything.  I  held  my  mouth  closed,  but 
then  something  snapped  inside  and  I  began  to  talk  fast  and  I 
said,  “Don’t  you  deserve  it?” 

He  swung  out  his  hand  to  grab  my  arm  that  was  near  to 
bim  but  I  moved  it  away  quicHy  and  he  caught  only  my  fist. 
He  tightened  his  hand  on  it. 

“You  can  say  that!”  he  yelled  out.  “You  can  say  that?  I 
knew  that  was  what  you  would  say.” 

“  I  am  Spanish.” 

“You  are  Spanish!  You  little  fool!  You  are  Spanish!  You 
will  die  just  being  Spanish.  Little  Spanish  virgin!” 

“And  you?  You  will  have  a  harem  of  frightened  young 
girls.” 

“A  harem,  perhaps,  but  one  is  sufficient  for  me.  I  go  out  to 
fight  for  the  thing  I  believe  in  and  I  do  the  things  that  fighting 
men  do,”  Lito  said.  “You  stay  in  the  house  and  wait  for  the 
bombs  to  come  down.  You  do  that.  You  can  do  that.” 

“You  have  become  bitter,”  I  said. 

“Yes,  I  know  that  already.  We  had  better  not  talk  any 
more  about  it.”  He  dropped  his  hand  from  my  fist  onto  the 
bed.  I  watched  him. 

“Lito!”  I  said. 

He  turned  his  head  to  look  at  me.  “What?” 

“You  said  ‘one’,  Lito.  One  of  the  girls.  You  took  one  of  their 
women?  ” 

“I  got  one.  She  took  me.  She  knew  that  it  was  the  firing 
squad  or  me.”  He  laughed  a  little.  “That’s  part  of  all  this, 
boy.” 
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“Yes?”  I  said.  His  face  had  a  little  satisfied  look  on  it. 

I  bent  down  my  head.  There  was  a  small  table  between  the 
chair  and  the  bed.  It  had  a  marble  slab  as  top.  All  of  the 
medical  things  that  he  needed  were  on  the  table.  I  kept  look¬ 
ing  at  them  and  then  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  neatly  closed 
straight  razor  near  the  edge  with  the  little  steel  automatic 
spring  button  showing  on  its  red  celluloid  cover.  I  had  seen 
this  little  button  on  large  American  penknives.  I  was  thinking 
about  how  you  pushed  it  up  a  little  and  the  blade  snapped  out, 
when  the  thing  came  to  my  mind  and  I  picked  it  up  quickly 
and  quietly,  snapping  it  open  as  I  was  taking  it  up,  and  then 
I  looked  at  him.  He  was  watching  me  with  that  same  look  on 
his  face.  I  took  his  arm  by  the  wrist  from  the  bed  and  held  it 
out  to  me,  holding  it  straight  with  the  pahn  up.  I  put  the  edge 
of  the  blade  slowly  down  onto  the  veins  of  his  wrist.  He  did 
not  try  to  pull  his  hand  away.  He  had  become  a  httle  paler 
but  he  seemed  to  be  amused. 

I  held  his  hand  tight  and  pressed  the  blade  down  a  httle. 

“Now  you  are  going  to  die  truly,  Lito,”  I  said.  He  smiled. 

“This  is  for  that  girl.  I  just  press  down  on  the  blade  and  she 
will  be  all  right  again.”  In  the  white  face  his  eyes  looked 
blacker.  “Eh,  Lito?  Do  I  kill  you?  Do  I  kill  you  justly  or  am 
I  still  a  Spaniard?”  He  did  not  move  and  he  did  not  stop  smil¬ 
ing.  I  hfted  up  the  razor  from  his  wrist  and  then  set  it  down  on 
the  table  again  and  I  threw  his  hand  back  on  to  the  bed.  I  got 
up. 

He  had  let  his  arm  fall  where  I  had  thrown  it  and  it  was  still 
lying  with  the  pahn  showing.  I  looked  at  it.  There  was  a  thin 
white  fine  where  the  blade  had  been.  The  hand  lay  out  flat, 
not  limp,  but  held  that  way.  All  of  this  time  he  must  have  been 
watching  me.  Then  I  turned  around  and  went  out  the  door, 
through  the  hall  and  down  the  steps. 

He  began  to  yell  when  I  was  at  the  bottom  step.  “Come 
back!  Hey!  Come  back!  Mickey,  come  back!  Kill  me!  Kill  me! 
Mickey,  kill  me!  Kill  me!”  He  was  screaming  now.  I  stopped 
and  began  to  turn  around  to  go  back  up  the  steps  but  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  doing  and  I  stayed  there  for  a  moment 
thinking  and  then  went  down  again  and  out  the  door  into  the 
pueblo.  All  of  the  time  that  I  was  walking  over  to  my  aunt’s 
house  he  screamed  behind  me.  When  I  was  in  the  road  some- 
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one  passed  me  running  toward  the  house.  I  think  that  it  was 
his  father.  I  did  not  look  at  him. 

After  that  day  the  doctor  did  not  come  very  often  in  his 
little  blue  Citroen  that  he  parked  in  our  yard  and  then  he  chd 
not  come  any  more.  Lito  was  getting  better?  No,  they  said, 

he  was  dying.  .  . 

He  was  dying  for  a  week.  His  house  was  all  quiet  and  his 
mother  and  his  father  did  not  go  to  work  in  the  fields.  They 
hired  a  boy  from  Campo  to  work  for  them  that  week  and  they 
stayed  in  the  room  with  Lito,  their  Lito. 

“  He’s  waiting  for  them  to  get  into  Madrid,  eh?  ”  the  mayor 
said  to  Lite’s  father  once. 

“No,”  he  said.  “No.  He  doesn’t  say  anything  about  that. 
He  does  not  talk  about  that,  Don  Angel.  He  talks  a  httle 
about  the  days  before  the  war  only.” 

“Ah!”  said  Don  Angel. 

They  had  been  with  him  like  that  for  two  weeks  when  the 
bombardment  of  Madrid  began  and  everyone  forgot  about  the 
hero  in  the  excitement.  On  Thursday  night  I  went  to  my  room 
early  in  the  night  and  lay  back  on  the  bed  with  the  women 
and  children  who  were  dead  in  Madrid.  ‘‘Wait,”_I  whispered 
to  them  in  the  darkness,’  “wait.  Wait  just  a  little  while.” 
Then  I  heard  the  knocker  downstairs  clack  twice. 

My  aunt  went  to  the  stairs.  “Who?”  she  called  down. 
“Who?”  No  one  answered.  We  had  not  heard  the  door  open. 
The  knocker  clacked  quickly  twice  again.  “They’re  outside,” 
my  uncle  said.  “The  door  must  be  locked.”  He  went  down. 
It  was  Lite’s  father.  “It’s  I,  Domingo,”  he  said.  “He  wants 
Mickey.” 

“Wants  me?”  I  thought  in  the  room.  I  got  up  from  the  bed 
and  stood  up.  Someone  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  my  aunt. 
“Mickey!”  she  said.  “I’m  coming,”  I  said,  and  I  went  out. 
Domingo  was  upstairs  now.  He  was  crying.  My  uncle  kept 
patting  his  shoulder.  He  looked  at  me  as  soon  as  I  came  out 
into  the  hall.  “Lito,”  he  said. 

“Dead?” 

“No,  not  dead.  He  wants  you.  He  wants  to  talk  to  you. 
Please  come.” 

My  aunt  put  her  hand  on  my  arm.  “Yes,  he’ll  go.  Do- 
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mingo,”  she  said.  She  squeezed  my  arm  with  her  hand.  “He’ll 

go-” 

“Right  away?”  I  said. 

“Yes,  many  thanks,”  he  said. 

“  Go  right  away,”  said  my  aunt.  “  Go  right  now.  _ 

I  went  down  the  stairs  without  waiting  for  Domingo.  I 
could  hear  them  talking  to  him,  going  down.  Then  as  soon  as 
I  was  outside  I  began  to  run  and  I  ran  all  the  way  up  to  the 
door.  I  remembered  to  go  quietly  up  the  stairs  but  I  was  still 


hopping  two  at  a  time. 

When  I  went  into  the  hallway  I  saw  someone  standing  out¬ 
side  of  Lito’s  bedroom  door  and  crying  wi^out  making  a 
sound.  It  was  his  mother.  “Go  in,”  she  said.  Go  m.  She 
took  a  deep  breath  to  clear  her  voice.  “Lito,  here  he  is.  Mickey 
has  come.  He’s  here.”  She  pushed  me  into  the  room. 

A  candle  was  burning  on  the  httle  table  with  the  marble 
top.  The  light  shone  only  around  the  head  of  the  bed.  Lito 
had  not  changed  much.  He  was  only  very  red  now.  He  looked 
brownish  in  the  hght.  I  went  up  to  the  bed.  W^en  he  saw  me 
walking  into  the  hght  he  put  up  his  left  hand  and  moved  it 
out  to  me.  I  took  it  in  my  right  hand  and  then  when  he 
squeezed  it  tightly  I  put  my  left  hand  on  and  pressed  his 
hand  with  both  of  mine.  He  puUed  me  down  over  to  him  so 

that  I  would  hear  him.  ’  .  .  1  1 

“Mickey,  that  girl  .  .  .”  All  durmg  that  time  the  girl;  and 

how  weak  his  voice  was.  “It  wasn’t  that  way.  She  let  me 
She  wanted  me.  I  found  her  out  on  the  road  alone.  They  had 
been  scouting  and  she  had  been  separated  from  the  others. 
I  could  have  shot  her,  hombre.  She  would  never  have  seen 
me  Mickey.”  I  went  to  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him  but  he 
hfted  his  hand  a  little  and  held  it  that  way  with  my  ear  by 
hL  lu&,  w4ou  stopping  in  his  talking  “But  I  went  up  to 
her  where  she  could  see  me  and  we  challenged  each  other. 
She  wouldn’t  put  her  gun  down.  We  began  to  talk  then.  I 
made  a  little  joke,  you  know;  about  how  P^^tt^  she  was.  S  e 
laughed.  ‘You  are  stiU  a  httle  bit  like  ^Spaniard,  eh?  she 
said  to  me.”  He  laughed  a  httle.  “  ‘  I  am  ah  a  Spaniard,  I  said. 
Then  I  threw  my  gun  down,  and  I  walked  right  ojer  bo  her^ 
She  put  her  gun  down  and  stayed  there  looking  at  me.  She 
was  very  beautiful.  I  kissed  her  and  she  put  her  arms  around 
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my  neck.”  Lito  stopped  talking.  I  could  hear  his  breathing 
now.  Then  when  he  started  to  talk  again  he  was  gasping  a 
little. 

“I  made  love  to  her.  It  was  wonderful,  Mickito.  And  then 
afterward,  after  that,  I  showed  her  the  way  back.  She  had 
never  been  in  that  country,  but  I  used  to  go  there  very  many 
times  when  I  was  doing  service  in  Madrid  because  I  hked  it, 
and  then  I  watched  her  go.  She  waved  to  me.  It  was  stiU  a 
Httle  dark  but  I  could  see  her  doing  it.  I  know  she  got  back 
because  afterward  I  heard  someone  yell  and  then  laughing. 

“Two  of  our  men  came  then.  I  told  them  all  wrongly  about 
the  section.  Then,  when  the  rest  came,  we  hit  at  another  part 
and  they  were  aU  set  in  that  place.  I  hurt  my  arm  there.  That’s 
aU.  That’s  the  way  it  is.” 

I  held  my  head  like  that.  I  did  not  want  to  look  at  him. 

After  a  moment  he  said,  “I  wanted  to — I  wanted  to  tell 
it  to  you  in  an  angry,  hard  voice.  Yell  it!  What  you  said  had 
made  me  mad.  About  the  httle  frightened  girls,  you  know.  I’m 
a  Spaniard.  I’m  a  Spaniard  too.” 

He  took  his  hand  away  slowly  and  then  put  his  arm  over 
my  head  and  pulled  it  down  a  httle  and  put  his  hps  on  my 
cheek. 

He  held  it  like  that  until  he  was  dead. 
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My  last  porch  mate  had  been  a  great  nuisance— fellow 
named  Porter  who  cried  a  little  every  day  because  he 
was  sure  he  was  going  to  die  and  thought  he  was  too  young 
for  it.  It  made  me  nervous  to  watch  him,  and  I  was  relieved 
when  he  did  die  and  was  shipped  away  in  a  pine  box  on  the 
9:50  train,  escorted  by  a  file  of  weeping  kinfolk.  Since  Porter’s 
translation  I  had  been  quite  bored.  Under  its  load  of  snow 
the  mountain  across  the  way  looked  like  a  bad  etching,  and 
at  twelve  below  zero  you  cannot  try  to  read,  or  your  hands 
will  freeze  holding  the  book.  I  was  ready  to  talk,  and  I  don’t 
suppose  anyone  had  ever  been  so  glad  to  see  Henry  Comstock 

as  I  was.  1.  j  u 

He  followed  the  head  nurse  out  onto  the  porch  and  she 

introduced  him.  “How  do  you  do?”  he  said  politely  and  gave 
me  a  cigarette.  He  was  over  six  feet  tall,  with  broad,  sloping 
shoulders  and  blond  hair.  He  wore  hard-soled  slippers,  blue 
pajamas,  and  a  dark-blue  flannel  dressing  gown  with  a  mono¬ 
gram  on  the  pocket,  the  kind  given  by  aunts  for  Christmas. 
He  carried  a  copy  of  Somerset  Maugham’s  Of  Human  Bond¬ 
age.  Evidently  he  had  begun  his  cure  in  some  hospital,  because 
he  was  already  fat,  and  when  he  put  his  head  down,  a  well- 
shaved  roll  of  flesh  protruded  beneath  his  chin,  but  even 
fat  he  was  handsome,  and,  thinner,  he  would  have  been  the 
handsomest  man  I  ever  saw.  He  got  into  bed  and  began  to 
read  with  such  concentration  that  I  was  sure  someone  had 
sent  him  the  book  as  a  gift. 

As  I  looked  him  over,  I  thought  that  Comstock  would  do 
nicely.  A  bit  young,  perhaps,  to  be  entertaining— he  was  about 
thirty— but  I  did  not  think  he  would  cry  himself  to  death  as 
Porter  had.  Also,  he  was  well-mannered,  and,  from  his  face, 
he  seemed  to  have  a  pleasant,  youthful  candor.  But  I  did  not, 
in  spite  of  my  anticipation,  rush  headlong  into  conversation. 

I  knew  he  was  not  ready  to  talk  yet.  When  you  first  come 
to  a  sanitarium  from  the  outside,  you  do  not  believe  you  are 
quite  like  the  other  lungers.  They  get  to  be  pretty  silly  from 
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worry  and  confinement.  You  will  be  courteous,  certainly,  but 
aloof.  Then  in  a  couple  of  days  you  are  telling  the  nearest 
person  the  things  that  trouble  you  when  you  are  awake  at 
night. 

Comstock  read  until  his  hands  got  cold.  He  put  them  under 
the  covers  and  stared  out  at  the  mountain  gloomily.  I  decided 
to  wait  until  the  next  day  before  beginning  to  talk  to  him, 
but  the  next  day  I  was  balked  by  his  visitors*. 

n 

I  saw  them  coming  up  the  icy  path  through  the  trees,  the 
girl  giving  little  screams  and  laughing  when  she  slipped.  The 
man  carried  a  package  imder  one  arm  and  he  made  gestures 
with  the  other.  The  girl’s  coat  was  sable.  They  were  probably 
rich. 

They  entered  the  cottage.  I  heard  them  laughing  on  the 
stairs,  and  then  they  came  out  onto  our  porch.  Comstock  was 
asleep,  and  the  man  woke  him,  touching  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Comstock  opened  his  eyes  at  once.  “Hello,  Arthur.  Hello, 
Mary.  God,  I’m  glad  to  see  you!  How  are  you?”  He  raised 
up  in  bed.  “Oh,  congratulations.  I  saw  the  papers.  I  knew 
it  would  be  like  that.” 

“Weren’t  the  papers  grand?  You  should  have  heard  me,” 
the  man  said,  “I’ve  never  played  better.  Never  in  my  life.  I 
was  just  an  instrument  for  the  real  Beethoven,  and  the  papers 
could  see  it  for  once.  You  know,  Iturbi  didn’t  get  any  better 
reviews  than  mine.” 

“  I  liked  the  American  best.  They  called  him  a  'Titan  of  the 
Keyboard.’  Can’t  you  see  him  playing  in  a  leopard  skin  and 
openwork  shoes,  like  Lionel  Strongfort?”  the  girl  asked.  She 
was  very  blonde  with  brown  eyes  and  obviously  proud  of  her 
husband.  “We  sat  up  all  night,  waiting  for  the  papers  and 
drinking  coffee.  Arthur  couldn’t  sleep  aU  the  next  day  because 
of  the  papers.” 

“It  was  because  of  the  coffee,”  he  said.  “I  bought  Mary 
the  fur  coat — pose  for  the  gentleman,  Mary — and  I  made  her 
quit  her  job,  and  now  we  are  on  our  way  to  Montreal,  and 
next  year  we’re  going  to  take  a  house  in  Connecticut,  with  a 
Steinway  for  the  noise  and  a  Bechstein  for  the  pearly  tone.” 
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“Concert  in  Montreal?”  asked  Comstock.  “What  are  you 
playing?” 

“Bridge.  This  trip  is  for  fun,”  the  pianist  said. 

The  girl  had  stopped  looking  at  her  husband.  She  said, 
“Hush,  dear,  we’re  being  rude.  Here  is  poor  darling  Henry 
practically  phosphorescent  with  decay,  and  you  talk  about 
your  damned  pianos.  What  do  the  doctors  say,  Henry?  You 
look  well,  I  mean,  you’re  not  thin  at  all.” 

“Oh,  it’s  nothing.  Just  a  few  little  holes.  I’ll  be  out  of  here 
in  a  couple  of  months,”  he  said  confidently. 

“But  what  do  you  do?  Just  lie  here?” 

“Lie  here  and  look  at  the  mountains  and  think.  You  can 
do  a  lot  of  thinking  here.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  can,”  said  the  man.  “Thinking  about  your 
sins.  I’d  pray  if  I  were  you.  I’ve  told  you  about  it,  haven’t  I, 
Mary?  Pure  Henry’s  very  first  affair— his  first  sane  act  after 
a  lifetime  of  celibacy?  How  Henry  trundled  his  profile  round 
and  round  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  in  Switzerland?  And  there 
was  this  charming  httle  Suisse  who  spoke  only  Freiich?  She 
used  to  come  every  morning  to  hear  Milstein  and  Piaty  and 
me  play  trios.  She  was  trying  to  learn  something  about  music, 
she  said.  But  would  the  wolf  Henry  let  her  improve  her¬ 
self?  No,  by  God!  He  had  to  be  the  pupil.  He  had  to  learn 
French.” 

I  looked  at  Comstock.  He  was  smiling  and  fidgeting. 
Obviously,  they  all  knew  the  story  very  well,  and  this  was 
only  a  joke  which  Comstock  was  enjoying. 

“And  it  wasn’t  long  before  it  became  necessary  to  hold  the 
lessons  in  Henry’s  bedroom.  ‘Voici  le  lit.  Vois-tu  le  lit?’  Talk 
some  French,  Henry;  you  spent  enough  time  on  it.  And  then, 
to  remove  the  Swiss  flaws  from  their  accent,  he  must  take  her 
to  Paris  so  they  could  learn  together  the  pure  tongue  of  He  de 
France,  and  there  they  lived,  how  culturally,  talking  French 
like  mad,  night  and  day,  particularly  in  the  daytime,  until 
Henry  began  to  cough  and  he  couldn’t  talk  any  more  and  he 
had  to  come  home  and  lie  still.  The  trick  lungs  are  manifestly 
your  wages  from  an  angry  Providence.  I  hope  you  see  that, 
Henry.  I  hope  you  see  it  as  clearly  as  I  do.” 

It  had  all  been  very  funny  up  to  ^is  point.  The  pianist  was 
happy  and  talkative  because  of  his  success,  and  Comstock 
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was  pleased  because  this  fooling  reflected  his  prowess  as  a 
male,  but  now  his  face  changed. 

“I  got  it  from  her,  you  know.  The  TB,  I  mean.  She  had  it 
then.  She  told  me  when  we  got  to  Paris.” 

“Oh,  I’m  terribly  sorry,  Henry.  But  you  never  told  us,” 
the  man  said. 

The  girl  leaned  over  and  kissed  Comstock^on  the  forehead 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  “Arthur’s  such  a  fool  when  he’s  played 
well.  Forgive  him,  darling.  He  didn’t  mean  anything.” 

“It’s  all  right.  I  know  you  didn’t  mean  anything.  It  isn’t 
as  if  I  were  dying,”  Comstock  said. 

“But  you  are  getting  along  all  right,  aren’t  you?  I  mean, 
there’s  no  danger  of  serious  complications?” 

“No.  I’m  fine.  I’ll  be  back  at  work  in  a  couple  of  months.” 
He  seemed  anxious  to  cheer  things  up  again.  “How  are  the 
bookings  for  next  season,  now  that  you’re  the  musical  white 
hope  of  America?  ” 

“Twenty-two  already.  One  date  with  the  Chicago,  and  I 
may  get  a  concerto  date  with  Stokowski — the  Liszt  E-flat, 
maybe.  If  you  need  any  money,  let  me  know.  Seriously,  I 
mean  it.” 

“Darling,  we’ve  forgotten  Henry’s  champagne.  We  left  it 
on  the  bureau  in  your  room  there,”  said  the  girl. 

“  We  brought  you  a  couple  of  bottles  because  you  couldn’t 
celebrate  with  us.  It’s  Mumm’s.” 

“That’s  swell,”  Comstock  said.  “Let’s  aU  have  a  drink 
now.” 

“We  can’t,  Henry.  Our  train  leaves  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“Well,  it  was  grand  of  you  to  come  and  see  me,  and  I  can’t 
tell  you,  Arthur,  how  much  your  success  means  to  me.  You’ve 
worked  hke  hell  and  you  deserve  all  the  honors  you  get  and 
you’ll  get  plenty.  I  know  you  will.”  Comstock  seemed  to 
be  making  this  moment  an  occasion,  as  if  he  wanted  the 
pianist  to  remember  it.  “You’ll  be  the  greatest  pianist  in  the 
world.” 

Comstock  had  a  fine  forehead.  His  eyes  were  very  blue  and, 
as  far  down  as  his  cheekbones,  his  face  was  lean,  virile,  and 
his  expression  made  it  almost  heroically  earnest.  It  was  like  a 
scene  in  the  movies.  I  almost  expected  to  see  Myrna  Loy  and 
Clark  Gable  turn  from  his  bed  and  sadly  leave  the  porch. 
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After  you  have  visitors,  you  are  depressed,  and  when  you 
are  depressed,  you  talk.  Comstock  watched  his  guests  go  down 
the  path.  Then  he  turned,  probably  frightened  that  he  could 
envy  them  so  much,  and  began  to  talk  at  once. 

Had  I  noticed  his  two  visitors?  They  were  Arthur  Corey, 
the  pianist,  and  his  wife.  He  had  just  made  his  debut  in  New 
York,  and  already  he  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  yoimg 
American  pianists. 

He  himself  was  a  great  friend  of  Corey’s.  They  had  been  in 
college  together,  where  Corey  had  lived  over  a  garage  almost 
without  money,  practicing  ten  hours  a  day  on  a  rented  up¬ 
right.  It  was  a  funny  thing,  he  would  strike  an  octave  chord 
and  trill  the  second  and  third  fingers,  and  then  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  until  he  could  do  it  perfectly,  sometimes  as  long 
as  an  hour.  He  had  worked  incessantly  and  he  deserved  all  the 
success  he  could  get,  didn’t  I  think?  Because  a  man  should 
have  a  reward  commensurate  to  his  effort. 

Opposite  me,  I  reflected,  I  have  one  of  America’s  finest 
young  men— tall,  callow  and  sincere.  The  reward,  so  Henry 
Comstock  beUeved,  was  equal  to  the  effort.  Santa  Claus  came 
if  you  were  a  good  boy,  and  when  you  worked  nights  at  the 
office  the  gods  made  you  president  of  the  company.  Maybe 
the  gods  had  sent  him  as  a  messenger  to  tell  me  that  I  was 
cynical  and  profane  and  had  better  watch  out.  Yet  I  won¬ 
dered,  according  to  his  system,  how  Hermes  would  explain 
his  own  disease — ^he  must  have  done  something  pretty  bad 
to  be  punished  with  TB, 

Had  I  ever  heard  Vladimir  Horowitz  play,  he  asked.  His 
technique  was  marvelous.  Once  in  Munich  Horowitz  had 
listened  to  Corey  in  a  small  recital,  and,  being  impressed,  he 
had  offered  to  teach  Corey  something  about  technique  if  he 
would  come  to  Switzerland  in  the  summer.  Horowitz  had  a 
chalet  on  the  mountainside  near  Cranssur-Sierre.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  Corey  had  gone  to  Crans  and  he  had  visited  Corey  there. 

(I  remember  Horowitz  playing  the  “Suggestions  Dia- 
boliques”  of  Prokofieff,  leaning  over  the  keyboard,  his  eye¬ 
brows  lifted  as  if  in  surprise  at  the  swiftness  of  his  fingers. 
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with  the  applause  already  mounting  nervously  around  him. 
I  remember  Prokofieff  too.  He  was  bald  and  looked  like  a 
dentist.  You  can  remember  practically  everything  lying  here.) 

I  was  a  little  impatient.  I  wanted  to  hear  about  the  girl, 
“pure  Henry’s  very  first  affair.” 

“And  the  girl?  The  girl  who  came  to  hsten  to  the  trios. 
The  one  you  took  to  Paris,”  I  said.  “You. forget  the  porch 
is  only  twelve  feet  square.  I  couldn’t  help  overhearing.”  I 
cite  my  behavior  as  an  example  of  the  callousness  you  acquire 
in  this  place. 

Comstock  accepted  my  rudeness  without  offense.  “The 
girl  came  every  morning.  Arthur  used  to  play  the  trios  with 
Piatigorsky,  the  cellist,  and  Milstem,  the  viohnist,  in  the 
writing  room  of  the  hotel.  She  sat  on  a  chair  just  inside  the 
door.  Every  morning.  She  was  in  love  with  Arthur  then.” 

“Maybe  she  just  liked  the  piano,”  I  offered. 

“No.  She  loved  him  aU  right.  Or  she  wanted  to  be  his  mis¬ 
tress  anyhow.” 

“Was  she  pretty?” 

“Beautiful.  She  was  only  nineteen,  just  out  of  a  convent 
school  in  Lausanne.  I  couldn’t  understand  why  she  was  on 
the  make.  But  you  don’t  have  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  just 
because  they  are  pretty  and  want  to  make  love.” 

“Depends,”  I  said.  After  three  years  here  they  would  not 
even  have  to  be  pretty  now. 

“  Well,  Arthur  made  a  fool  of  himself.  Evenings  he  bought 
her  drinks  in  the  bar,  and  afternoons,  when  he  was  supposed 
to  be  working  with  Horowitz,  he  would  be  out  on  the  side  of 
some  alp,  talking  to  her.  The  summer  before  his  debut,  with 
one  of  the  greatest  pianists  in  the  world  helping  him  gratis, 
and  his  wife  working  in  New  York  to  help  out  with  expenses, 
and  he  gets  sidetracked  by  a  girl.  It  was  wrong.  It  was  wrong 
because  of  his  career  and  it  was  wrong  because  of  Mary.” 

“Impolitic  and  wicked,”  I  said. 

“I  talked  to  him.  I’ve  always  tried  to  keep  him  straight, 
but  artists  are  flighty,  you  know,  and  he’d  done  this  kind  of 
thing  before.  But  he  just  laughed.  He  said  somebody  had  to 
make  love  to  her.  He  said  that’s  what  sTie  was  living  for.  I 
said  love  was  just  a  nervous  habit  with  him.  He  laughed  some 
more,  so  I  made  love  to  her  myself.  You  see,  I  thought  he 
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would  get  to  work  again  if  I  could  draw  her  away.  I  couldn’t 
sit  by  and  watch  fifteen  years  of  work  go  to  pot,  could  I?” 

“Not  as  his  friend,”  I  answered. 

“Arthur  Corey  is  my  best  friend.  That’s  why  I  did  it.” 

“For  art’s  sake,”  I  said.  “Sorry.” 

He  did  not  get  the  pun.  “  I  had  never  been  involved  with  a 
woman  before,  and  I  didn’t  know  how  to  start,  so  I  asked 
her  to  teach  me  French.  I’ve  always  been  kind  of  dumb  about 
languages.” 

She  probably  thought  he  was  crazy,  as  handsome  as  he 
must  have  been  then. 

“She  had  only  given  me  a  couple  of  lessons  before  I  saw  I 
was  in  for  it.  She  looked  at  me  all  the  time.” 

“If  they  look  at  you  like  a  shot  rabbit,  it’s  always  love,” 
I  said.  “But  what  kind  of  a  girl  was  she?  First  she  falls  for 
Corey;  then  she  falls  for  you.  Her  affections  were  remarkably 
flexible.” 

“  She  was  a  good  ^rl,  I  guess,”  he  said. 

“Was  she  also  a  nice  girl?” 

“Very  nice.  She  used  to  buy  flowers  every  day  while  I  went 
for  the  mail,  and  I  would  find  them  in  the  room  when  I  came 
back.” 

“She  was  a  wonderful  girl.”  Then  I  had  an  idea.  “When 
did  she  tell  you  she  had  TB?” 

“It  was  one  night  when  we  got  to  Paris,”  he  said. 

The  whole  thing  was  plain  now.  If  she  knew  that  her  lungs 
were  bad;  if  she  knew  that  in  six  months  she  would  weigh  per¬ 
haps  sixty  pounds;  and  on  the  table  beside  her  bed  there 
would  lie  one  of  those  kidney-shaped  hospital  bowls  filling 
slowly,  but  still  too  fast,  with  blood  and  bits  of  her  lung-  and 
then  one  day  she  would  see  the  white  screen  put  up  around  the 
bed  and  only  barely  hear  the  chuckle  of  the  oxygen  tanks, 
why  shouldn’t  she  make  love?  That  really  was  all  she  was 
living  for.  It  was  not  flexibility.  It  was  desperation.  I  have 
seen  it  here  many  times.  It  is  a  condition  quite  accepted  by 
the  authorities. 

“When  did  you  decide  to  take  her  to  Paris?”  I  asked. 

“About  the  time  I  saw  that  I  was  going  to  have  to  do  more 
than  just  learn  French  if  I  wanted  to  keep  her  away  from 
Arthur,”  he  said. 
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When  they  reached  Paris  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  see 
American  friends  if  they  stayed  at  a  good  hotel  on  the  Right 
Bank,  so  he  took  her  over  to  a  quaint  httle  ra thole  on  the 
Quai  des  Grands  Augustins  which  advertised  a  Grand  Vue 
de  la  Seine.  And  the  Vue  was  really  grand  all  right,  he  said. 
You  could  see  Notre  Dame  every  time  you  went  out  the  front 
door. 

“  I  should  think  it  would  have  been  delightful — lovely  girl, 
quaint  Old-World  atmosphere,  wine  cheap  and  plentiful,  and 
the  cathedral  to  look  at  when  you  got  tired.  Wasn’t  it  de¬ 
lightful?  ” 

“No.  Not  to  me.”  He  paused  as  if  he  sought  the  reasons 
why  it  wasn’t,  but  the  echoes  of  his  mother  and  his  father  and 
his  Sunday-school  teacher  and  his  headmaster  and  aU  the 
other  voices  of  his  upbringing  were  too  faint  for  him  to  catch. 
“I  don’t  know  how  you  feel  about  women  .  .  .”  he  began. 

“No,  but  you  will,  my  dear  Comstock,”  I  said.  “You  wiU 
if  you  stay  here  long  enough.  You  wiU  know  how  I  feel  about 
women,  men,  small  children,  the  New  Deal,  interplanetary 
travel,  oysters,  everything.  It  will  take  me  a  month  to  teU 
you  how  I  feel  about  everything,  and  after  I  have  told  you, 
why,  we  are  a  month  to  the  good.” 

Comstock  sat  up  in  bed  suddenly.  “Let’s  have  some  of  the 
champagne.”  We  went  into  his  room. 

There  were  two  bottles  of  Mumm’s  on  his  bureau.  He  sat 
down  on  the  tin  wastebasket  with  the  bottle  between  his 
knees,  undoing  the  wire  and  the  foil,  and  I  sat  in  the  only 
chair.  We  drank  from  our  toothbrush  glasses.  The  wine  was 
cold,  dry,  and  very  good. 

With  the  glass  in  his  hand  Comstock  began  again.  “I’d 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  women  seriously  before.  I 
never  thought  why  until  I  was  sick.  But  I  know  now.  When 
I  was  about  sixteen  my  father  was  made  president  of  the  bank 
in  our  home  town.  He  gave  me  a  Model-T  Ford.  I  thought  he 
was  a  great  man  and  I  believed  everything  he  said.  One  time 
he  told  me  about  things.  He  said,  ‘Son,  keep  away  from 
women  until  you  marry.’  He  was  embarrassed  and  so  was  I, 
but  I  promised  him.  I  thought  he  must  be  right,  because  of 
the  Ford,  I  guess.  And  then  I  rowed  in  college  and  I  never  had 
time  to  play  around  with  them.” 
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“You  are  very  handsome.  It  must  have  been  hard  to  elude 
them,”  I  said  politely. 

“No.  I  knew  only  the  sisters  of  my  friends.”  He  poured 
out  more  champagne  and  sat  looking  down  into  his  glass  while 
he  made  the  wine  go  round  in  it.  “But  they  have  caught  up 
with  me  now  all  right.” 

“Avec  qa?”  I  said. 

“That’s  French  for  ‘So  what?’  isn’t  it?  If  I  hadn’t  learned 
French  I  wouldn’t  be  in  this  mess.” 

“You  mean  you  are  worried  about  the  girl?”  Then  I  said 
heartily,  “Oh,  she’ll  be  all  right.  Very  likely  your  little  trip 
did  her  good — travel,  change  of  scene.”  I  did  not  believe  the 
trip  did  her  good.  Unless  she  was  a  light  case,  the  strain  would 
probably  kill  her.  But  I  wanted  to  be  comforting. 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  of  the  girl.  I  was  thinking  of  myself.” 

“Oh,”  I  said,  “what’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Well,  you  may  laugh,  but  I’ve  done  wrong,”  he  said,  still 
looking  into  his  glass. 

“  Sinned,  you  mean?  ” 

“  Something  like  that.  I  feel  as  though  I’d  let  myself  down 
and  I’ll  never  be  able  to  look  my  wife  in  the  face.” 

“Have  you  got  a  wife?”  I  asked. 

“Not  yet.  But  when  I  have.” 

“  She’ll  never  find  it  out  unless  you  teU  her.  It’s  not  branded 
on  your  forehead,  you  know,”  I  said.  I  had  heard  of  men  like 
Comstock,  but  I  had  never  seen  one  before.  I  tried  changing 
the  subject.  “Did  you  ever  eat  at  Rouzier’s,  or  La  Perouse? 
They  were  both  in  your  neighborhood.” 

“We  had  a  baked  truffle  at  Rouzier’s.  I  had  never  eaten 
truffle  before  and  I  didn’t  like  it.” 

I  could  see  that  I  was  not  much  help.  We  finished  the  cham¬ 
pagne,  and  Comstock  did  not  say  any  more.  He  seemed  to  be 
depressed,  and  we  went  out  on  the  porch  and  went  to  bed. 
It  was  snowing  hard,  and  the  wind  made  a  lot  of  noise  in  the 
trees.  I  would  like  to  have  gone  dancing  some  place  because 
of  the  champagne. 

For  the  next  three  weeks  Comstock  and  I  had  no  conversa¬ 
tion.  From  the  little  he  said  I  gathered  that  he  regarded  his 
shame  as  a  problem  which  he  could  solve  if  he  persisted.  He 
lay  with  his  head  propped  up,  looking  out  at  the  mountain. 
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smoking  his  pipe  with  great  intensity.  Perhaps  it  could  even 
be  totted  up  and  balanced,  red  against  black,  and  then  he 
would  feel  all  right.  As  I  watched  him  I  could  tell  that  he  was 
trying  to  save  what  he  could  not  call  his  soul,  and  he  lost  just 
nine  pounds  doing  it,  which  you  may  say  is  quite  cheap  for 
a  rescue  of  that  magnitude. 

I  lay  six  feet  away  from  him,  jealous  of  the  scenes  it  hurt 
him  to  recall.  I  did  not  try  to  help  him,  because  I  was  without 
sympathy.  He  had  had  an  affair  with  a  beautiful  girl  in  Paris, 
and  if  he  wanted  to  absolve  himself,  he  could  think  of  the  dark 
inhabited  tissues  of  his  lungs,  where  in  waxen  waistcoats  (this 
information  is  brought  to  you  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute)  untold  millions  of  httle  creatures,  fifty 
thousand  of  which  could  pass,  could  you  persuade  them  to, 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  without  touching  the  steel  or  one 
another,  were  gorging  themselves  on  his  flesh,  unhindered 
except  perhaps  by  antibodies,  although  science  cannot  teU 
us  much  about  antibodies  yet.  He  could  console  himself  with 
that.  He  had  “betrayed”  the  girl,  and  she  had  given  him  TB. 
He  was  paid  if  he  felt  that  way. 

One  day  he  asked  me  to  come  into  his  room.  “I  think  I’ve 
got  it  straightened  out,”  he  said.  “You  see,  I  went  into  it  to 
help  Arthur.  It  was  wrong,  but  I  did  it  to  help  him.  The  girl 
was  willing  enough — it  isn’t  as  if  I’d  seduced  her.  She  was 
willing,  and  this  TB  is  a  punishment.  It  evens  up,  doesn’t  it?  ” 

“Seems  to,”  I  said,  wanting  to  laugh.  “Your  good  inten¬ 
tions  even  leave  you  one  up.” 

“I  did  wrong  to  help  a  friend  and  now  I  am  paying  for  it,” 
he  said.  He  looked  reheved  and  cheerful,  but  I  couldn’t  see 
just  why  it  took  him  three  weeks  to  find  the  solution. 

“Nunc  dimittis,”  I  said. 

It  is  not  often  that  you  get  a  chance  to  watch  a  man  tinker 
with  his  conscience.  It  is  very  interesting.  It  would  have  been 
more  interesting  if  Comstock  had  given  even  one  minute’s 
thought  to  the  girl.  He  had  told  me  that  once  in  Paris,  about 
dawn,  he  woke  up  and  he  saw  against  the  window  the  profile 
of  the  girl’s  body  in  the  early  light.  She  was  crying.  It  was  that 
which  had  wakened  him,  and,  turning  from  the  window,  timid, 
expecting  his  anger,  she  told  him  she  was  ill. 

But  in  his  successful  calculation  the  girl  was  not  included. 
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IV 

After  this,  Comstock  improved  rapidly.  He  gained  weight, 
his  X  rays  turned  out  well,  and  he  took  to  pla3dng  bridge  in 
the  cardroom  evenings.  If  you  are  strong  enough,  you  are 
allowed  to  play  cards  until  nine  o’clock.  The  authorities  con¬ 
sider  it  a  beneficial  relaxation. 

One  morning  I  stopped  at  the  post  ofl&ce  for  the  mail.  There 
was  nothing  for  me,  but  there  was  a  letter  and  a  httle  package 
for  M.  Henri  Comstock.  The  postmark  was  Davos,  Schweiz. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  cottage  Comstock  was  in  bed.  I 
gave  him  the  letter  and  the  package.  He  opened  the  letter 
and  read  it.  Then  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  went  into  his  room, 
and  began  to  dress.  I  could  hear  him.  He  left  the  cottage  and 
walked  down  the  hill  at  much  faster  than  the  approved  rate. 

I  thought  the  girl  had  died,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure.  So  I 
had  no  qualms  about  going  into  his  room  to  look  around.  On 
his  bureau  was  the  letter.  I  picked  it  up  and  read  it.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Such-an-Such  Sanitarium  at  Davos  had,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  the  unhappy  duty  to  inform  M.  Comstock  of  the 
death  of  MUe  Albertine  Bergier,  a  patient  in  their  establish¬ 
ment.  Before  her  death  Mile  Bergier  had  requested  the  writer 
to  send  M.  Comstock  her  ring  as  a  remembrance.  The  direc¬ 
tors  joined  in  sending  M.  Comstock  their  sincere  condolences. 

On  the  bureau,  in  a  pile  of  tissue  paper,  lay  a  pretty  little 
gold  ring  set  with  sapphires. 

In  a  few  minutes  Comstock  returned,  still  quite  agitated. 
“She’s  dead,”  he  said. 

“Mmm,”  I  said.  “Send  a  cable?” 

“Yes,  that’s  all  I  could  do.”  He  began  to  walk  back  and 
forth.  “I’ll  never  forgive  myself  now.  This  is  going  to  haunt 
me  forever.” 

I  must  have  shouted.  I  was  pretty  mad.  “For  the  love  of 
God,  Comstock,  don’t  be  a  damned  fool  all  your  life.” 

He  stopped  and  looked  affronted. 

“Try  to  think  of  the  girl  for  just  a  minute.  Your  soul  is 
immortal— it  ’ll  keep.  She  was  a  young  girl  from  a  convent. 
She  knew  she  was  sick,”  I  said  patiently.  “How  long  do  you 
tbink  it  took  her  to  decide  to  go  to  Paris  with  you,  to  act  like 
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a  tart  so  she  could  see  what  love  was  like  just  once  before  she 
died?  Not  what  love  was  really — she  didn’t  love  you  but 
just  a  rehearsal  in  a  twelve-franc  hotel  bedroom.” 

"You  can’t  talk  to  me  like  this,”  he  said  characteristically. 

"I  am  talking  to  you  like  this,  and  you’U  be  expelled  if 
you  hit  me,  so  you  might  as  well  listen.  It  might  even  be  for 
your  own  good.  From  my  obituary  you  may  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  this  girl.  You  see,  she  knew  what  the  strain  of 
your  little  jaunt  was  going  to  do  to  her.  If  you  get  drunk  once 
in  a  beer  joint  downtown,  it  sets  you  back  a  month,  but  for  a 
couple  of  hours  you’re  free.  She  knew  it  was  going  to  kill  her, 
but  she  would  be  free  to  find  out  why  she  was  a  woman.  And 
at  night  when  she  was  frightened  by  her  bargain,  she  went 
and  stood  by  the  window  so  she  wouldn’t  wake  you  crying.” 
Now  that  I  had  worked  this  off,  I  felt  better.  "Don’t  let  it 
worry  you,  Comstock.  She  had  the  choice  of  maybe  two  more 
years  alone  or  the  trip  to  Paris,  and  she  took  the  trip  and  the 
pine  box  that  went  with  it.  It’s  not  your  fault.  You  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it.  You  were  only  the  male  spider.” 

He  did  not  say  anything  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Then 
he  said,  "I’m  sorry  I  was  angry.  Thanks  for  helping  me  out. 
I  see  what  you  mean  now.” 

After  that  Comstock  never  spoke  of  her  again.  Instead  he 
talked  about  the  romance  in  the  advertising  business  and  the 
three  years  he  stroked  his  college  boat  at  Poughkeepsie.  Last 
week  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  sanitarium.  He  was  very 
fat,  looked  enormously  healthy,  and  he  was  beginning  to  take 
on  the  fat  man’s  readiness  to  laugh. 

On  the  whole,  Comstock  was  good  value.  He  was  much 
more  entertaining  and  instructive  than  I  deserved,  and,  since 
no  one  has  been  assigned  to  his  bed,  I  miss  him  quite  a  lot. 
It  is  a  bore  not  to  have  anyone  to  talk  to.  I  lie  here  and  hsten 
to  the  trees  popping.  The  bole  of  the  tree  shrinks  away  from 
the  bark  suddenly  when  it  is  cold  enough,  and  there  is  a  loud 
crack.  Since  the  sanitarium  is  in  wooded  country,  the  cracks 
come  about  every  half  minute  in  this  weather.  Last  winter 
my  porch  mate  and  I  used  to  bet  on  the  length  of  the  interval 
between  the  cracks,  and  I  won  eight  dollars. 
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published  his  first  story  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
June  iQsd.  But  his  poems  have  appeared  since  jpjy 
in  many  magazines,  including  the  Yale  Review,  the 
New  Republic  and  Poetry,  as  well  as  in  F.  P.  AJs 
^‘Conning  Tower.”  In  June  ipjy  the  Viking  Press 
published  his  first  book  of  poetry,  Hounds  on  the 
Mountain.  He  writes  about  himself:  “/  am  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  was  born  in  the  hills  of  Alabama,  attended 
school  in  the  mountains  of  T ennessee  near  Cumberland 
Gap,  later  going  to  Vanderbilt  University  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  For  the  last  four  years  I  have  been 
librarian  of  the  Hindman  Settlement  School,  pioneer 
educational  institution  on  Troublesome  Creek  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky.  Along  with  that  work  I  conduct 
a  ‘library-on-fooP,  carrying  books  on  my  back  in  a 
pasteboard  carton  up  creeks  and  hollows,  serving  nine¬ 
teen  one-room  schools  having  no  books.  All  my  poems 
and  stories  are  about  the  mountains  and  the  mountain 
people.” 


The  fall  had  been  dry  and  the  giant  milkweed  pods  broke 
early  in  September.  Lean  Neck  Creek  dried  to  a  t^ead, 
and  all  the  springs  under  the  moss  were  damp  pockets  without 
a  sound  of  water.  Father  had  sent  me  over  from  Little  Carr  in 
April  to  help  Grandma  with  the  crop  while  Uncle  JoUy  laid 
out  a  speU  in  the  county  jail  for  dynamiting  a  mill  dam.  I  was 
seven  and  Grandma  was  eighty-four,  and  we  patched  out  two 
acres  of  corn.  Even  with  the  crows,  the  crab  grass,  and  the 
dwarfed  stalks  we  made  enough  bread  to  feed  us  until  spring, 
but  when  the  grass  was  gone  there  would  be  nothing  for  the 
mare.  The  hayloft  was  empty  and  the  corncrib  a  nest  of 
shucks. 

Uncle  Luce  sent  word  from  Pigeon  Roost  that  he  would  come 
to  help  gather  the  crop  early  in  September.  Grandma’s  bones 
ached  with  rheumatism  and  she  was  not  able  to  go  again  to 
the  fields.  She  sat  in  the  cool  of  the  dogtrot,  dreading  the  sun. 
We  waited  through  the  parching  days,  pricking  our  ears  to 
every  nag’s  heel  against  a  stone  in  the  valley,  to  the  creak  of 
harness  and  dry-wheel  groan  of  wagons  in  the  creek  bed. 
Field  mice  fattened  in  the  patches.  Heavy  orange  cups  of  the 
trumpet  vine  bloomed  on  the  cornstalks,  and  field  larks  blew 
dustily  from  row  to  row,  feeding  well  where  the  mice  had 
scattered  their  greedy  harvesting.  We  waited  impatiently  for 
Uncle  Luce,  knowing  that  when  he  came  we  should  hear  from 
Uncle  Jolly,  and  that  Uncle  Luce  would  take  the  mare  home 

for  the  winter.  ...  „  j  -j 

“It’s  Rilla  that’s  keeping  him  away.  Grandma  said. 
“Luce’s  woman  was  always  sot  agin’  him  doing  for  his  ol 
mommy.  I  reckon  Luce  fetched  her  off  too  young.  She  wasn  t 
nigh  sixteen  when  they  married.”  ,  „  .  , 

We  waited  for  Uncle  Luce  until  the  moon  was  fuU  in  Octo¬ 
ber  The  leaves  ripened,  and  the  air  was  bloated  with  the  smell 
of  papaws  where  the  black  fruit  lay  rotting  upon  the  ground. 
Possums  came  to  feed  there  in  the  night,  and  two  got  mto  a  box 
trap  I  set  above  the  barn.  We  ate  one,  steeped  m  gravy  with 
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sweet  potatoes.  I  shut  the  other  up  in  a  pen,  Grandma  saying 
we  would  eat  it  when  Uncle  Jolly  got  home.  She  was  lonesome 
for  him  and  spoke  of  him  through  the  days.  “I  reckon  he’s  a 
grain  wild  and  hard-headed,”  Grandma  said,  “but  he  tuk 
care  of  his  ol’  mommy.” 

One  morning  Grandma  said  we  could  wait  no  longer  for 
Uncle  Luce.  She  took  her  grapevine  walking  stick  and  we 
went  out  into  the  cornfield.  We  worked  two*  days  pulling  corn 
from  the  small  hoe-tended  stalks.  When  all  the  runted  ears 
were  gathered  she  measured  them  out  into  pokes,  puUing  her 
bonnet  down  over  her  face  to  hide  the  rheumatic  pain  twistmg 
her  face.  There  were  sixteen  bushels.  “We  won’t  be  needing 
the  barn  this  time,”  she  said.  “We’ll  just  sack  up  the  puny 
nubbins  and  put  them  in  the  shedroom.” 

With  the  corn  in  we  waited  a  few  days  until  Grandma’s 
rheumatism  had  been  doctored  with  herbs  and  bitter  cherry- 
bark  tea.  Then  there  were  the  heavy-leaved  cabbages,  the 
cushaws  and  sweet  potatoes  to  be  gathered.  The  potatoes 
had  grown  large  that  year.  They  were  fat  and  big  as  squashes. 
Grandma  crawled  along  the  rows  on  her  knees,  digging  in  the 
baked  earth  with  her  hands.  It  was  good  to  see  such  fine  pota¬ 
toes.  “When  Jolly  comes  home  he’ll  shore  eat  a  beUyful,” 
she  said. 

I  ran  along  the  rows  with  a  willow  basket,  piling  it  fuU  and 
spreading  the  potatoes  in  the  sun  to  sweeten.  Once  I  ran  into 
a  bull  nettle,  and  it  was  like  fire  burning  my  bare  legs.  I 
scratched  and  whimpered.  Grandma  took  a  twist  of  tobacco 
out  of  her  apron,  chewed  a  piece  for  a  few  minutes,  and  rubbed 
the  juice  on  the  fiery  flesh.  “You  ain’t  big  as  a  tick,”  she  said, 
“but  you’re  a  right  smart  help  to  your  ol’  granny.” 

The  days  shortened.  There  was  a  hint  of  frost  in  the  air. 
The  nights  were  loud  with  honking  geese,  and  suddenly  the 
leaves  were  down  before  gusts  of  wind.  The  days  were  noisy 
with  blowing,  and  the  house  fiUed  with  the  sound  of  crickets’ 
thighs.  There  were  no  birds  in  the  bare  orchard,  not  even  the 
small  note  of  a  chewink  through  the  days. 

Before  frost  feU  we  went  to  Grandma’s  flower  bed  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden  and  picked  the  dry  seeds  before  they 
scattered.  We  broke  off  the  brown  heads  of  old  maids  and  the 
smooth  buttons  of  Job’s  tears  hanging  on  withered  stalks. 
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“There’s  enough  tears  for  a  pretty  string  of  beads,”  Grandma 
said,  “and  enough  seed  left  for  planting.” 

Later  we  pulled  and  bundled  the  fodder  in  the  field,  strip¬ 
ping  the  patches  for  the  mare  in  her  dark  stall.  “If  Luce  don’t 
come.  Poppet  is  going  to  starve  afore  the  winter  goes  out,” 
Grandma  said.  “It’s  RiUa  hating  me  that  keeps  him  from 
coming.  Oh,  she’ll  larn  all  her  children  to  grow  up  hating  their 
oF  graimy.” 

Uncle  Luce  came  after  the  first  frost.  He  came  whistling 
up  the  path  from  Dry  Neck  with  the  icy  stones  crackling 
under  his  feet.  Since  the  gathering.  Grandma  had  been  in 
bed  with  rheumatism  in  her  back,  getting  up  only  to  cook. 
Uncle  Luce  was  filled  with  excuses.  Rilla  was  sick,  and  it  was 
getting  near  her  time.  His  four  daughters  had  had  chicken  pox. 
“I’m  hoping  and  praying  the  next  one  wiU  be  a  boy  chfid,” 
Luce  said.  “A  day’s  coming  when  I’ll  need  help  with  my  crap. 
Girls  ain’t  fitten  to  grub  stiunps  and  hold  a  plow  in  the 
ground.” 

Grandma  noticed  Uncle  Luce’s  hands  were  blackened  with 
resin  and  asked  if  he’d  been  logging.  “I  had  to  scratch  up  a 
little  something  to  buy  medicine  for  Rilla,”  he  said.  “My  crap 
never  done  nothing  this  year.  It  never  got  the  proper  season¬ 
ing.  I  reckon  I’ll  be  buying  bread  afore  spring.” 

“  I  was  reckoning  you’d  take  the  mare  home  for  the  winter,” 
Grandma  said.  “I  was  thinking  you  could  ride  her  back  to 
Pigeon  Roost.” 

“I  hain’t  got  feed  for  my  own  mare,”  Luce  said.  “I’ll  be 
buying  corn  for  my  nag  afore  another  month.  I  reckon  Poppet 
has  already  eat  up  more  than  she’s  worth.  She  must  be  twelve 
years  old.  The  day’s  coming  you’ll  need  another  nag  to  crap 
with.  It  would  be  right  proper  to  take  oF  Poppet  out  and  end 
her  misery.” 

Grandma  raised  up  in  anger.  “Luce  Baldridge,  if  you  was 
in  reach  I’d  pop  your  mouth,”  she  said.  Then  she  lay  back 
and  cried  a  little.  Uncle  Luce  went  over  and  shook  her,  saying 
he  never  meant  a  word  about  old  Poppet.  He  wouldn’t  shoot 
her  for  a  war  pension. 

Uncle  Luce  didn’t  say  a  word  about  Uncle  Jolly  until 
Grandma  asked  him.  She  waited  a  long  time,  giving  him  a 
chance  to  tell  her  without  asking.  “You  hain’t  said  a  word  yet 
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about  your  own  brother,”  Grandma  said.  “It’s  about  time 
you  told.”  Then  we  learned  that  Uncle  Jolly’s  trial  had  come 
up  the  last  of  September,  and  he  had  been  sentenced  to  the 
state  penitentiary  for  two  years.  “I’ll  get  one  of  the  boys  to 
move  in  with  you  next  March,”  Uncle  Luce  said.  “ToU  would 
be  right  glad  to  come.  He’s  renting  land  anyway.  And  his 
wife  would  be  a  sight  o’  company.” 

“No,”  Grandma  said.  “We’U  make  out.* My  children  IVe 
worked  and  slaved  for  have  thrown  their  ol’  mommy  away. 
Now  that  I  can’t  fetch  and  carry  for  them,  they  never  give 
me  a  grain  o’  thought.  I’ve  been  patient  and  long-suffering. 
The  Lord  knows  that.” 

She  was  crying  again  now,  thinking  how  Uncle  Luce  had 
waited  until  the  crop  was  gathered  to  come,  thinking  how 
Rilla  hadn’t  come  to  see  her  for  three  years,  and  how  Uncle 
Jolly  was  shut  up  in  jail. 

“I  figure  you’d  fare  better  with  Toll  than  Jolly,”  Luce  said. 
“Toll  is  soUd  as  rock  and  never  give  you  a  minute’s  trouble. 
Jolly  is  a  puore  devil.  He  jumps  in  and  out  of  trouble  like  a 
cricket.  I  hope  the  pen  will  make  him  pull  his  horns  in  a  httle.” 

Grandma’s  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke.  “  JoUy  is  young,” 
she  said.  “He  just  turned  grown  last  year.  He  ain’t  mean  to 
the  bone,  and  he’s  the  only  one  of  my  boys  that  looks  after 
their  ol’  mommy.  I’m  afeared  I  won’t  five  till  he  gets  back. 
I  pray  the  Lord  to  keep  me  breathing  till  he  comes.” 

Grandma  was  quiet  again  when  Uncle  Luce  got  ready  to  go. 
She  brought  out  a  string  of  Job’s  tears  she  had  been  threading. 
“It  might  pleasure  RiUa  to  have  them,”  she  said.  “It  might 
help  with  her  time  coming.” 


II 

During  the  short  winter  days  the  sun  was  feeble  and  pale, 
shining  without  heat.  Frost  lay  thick  in  the  mornings,  and 
crusts  of  hard  earth  rose  in  the  night  on  little  toadstools  of 
ice.  Footsteps  upon  the  ground  rang  metal  clear,  and  there 
was  a  pattern  of  furred  feet  where  the  rabbits  came  down  out 
of  the  barren  fields  into  the  yard.  My  possum  rolled  himself 
into  a  gray  ball  in  his  pen,  refusing  to  eat  the  potatoes  I 
brought  him,  and  then  one  morning  I  found  him  dead.  His 
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rusty,  hairless  tail  was  frozen  as  stiff  as  a  stickweed.  The  mare 
grew  gaunt  in  her  stall,  and  there  was  not  a  wisp  of  straw  left 
underfoot.  I  gleaned  the  loft  of  every  fodder  blade,  and  the 
crib  of  shucks.  I  filled  the  manger  with  cobs,  but  she  did  not 
gnaw  upon  them,  choosing  instead  to  nibble  the  rotting  poplar 
logs  of  the  wall.  I  led  her  down  to  Lean  Neck  every  day,  break¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  the  ice  near  the  bank.  After  a  few  days  she  would 
not  drink,  and  I  began  to  take  a  bucket  of  water  to  the  barn. 

I  fed  her  a  little  corn — as  much  as  I  dared — out  of  our  nubbin 

pile  in  the  shedroom.  . 

The  cold  increased  and  the  whole  valley  was  drawn  as  tight 
as  a  drum.  The  breaking  of  a  bough  in  the  wood  shattered  the 
air,  the  sound  dropping  hke  a  plummet  down  the  hiUs,  striking 
against  the  icy  ridges.  In  the  evenings  I  took  an  old  quilt  out 
to  the  barn  and  covered  Poppet.  I  dug  frozen  chunks  of  coal 
out  of  a  pile  beside  the  smokehouse  for  the  fire,  and  when  it 
seemed  there  was  not  going  to  be  enough  to  last  the  winter 
through,  I  went  out  on  the  mountain  beyond  the  beech  grove 
and  picked  up  small  lumps  where  the  coal  bloomed  darkly 
under  the  ledge.  The  fire  was  fed  from  my  pickings  until  snow 
fell,  covering  all  trace  of  the  brittle  veins. 

There  were  days  when  Grandma  was  too  sick  to  get  out  of 
bed.  I  baked  potatoes,  fried  thick  slices  of  side  meat,  and 
cooked  a  corn  pone  in  a  skillet  on  the  fire.  We  used  the  coffee 
grounds  until  there  was  no  strength  in  them.  When  the  meal 
gave  out  I  shelled  off  some  corn  and  ran  it  through  the  coffee 
grinder.  It  came  out  coarse  and  lumpy,  but  it  made  good 

As  Grandma  got  better  she  would  sit  up  in  bed  with  a  pile 
of  pillows  at  her  back.  She  slept  only  at  night.  During  the  day 
she  was  busy  listening  and  counting.  She  knew  how  many 
knots  there  were  in  the  ceiling  planks.  She  could  look  at  a 
knot  a  long  time  and  then  tell  you  a  man  who  had  a  face  like 
it.  Most  of  them  were  old  folks,  dead  before  my  time,  but  there 
they  were.  There  was  one  knot  that  looked  like  Uncle  Jolly. 
Grandma  used  to  look  at  it  by  the  hour.  “I’m  afeared  I’ll 
have  to  piddle  my  days  out  looking  at  this  knot,  she  would 
say. 

One  day  she  counted  the  stitches  in  the  piece-quilt  on  her 
bed.  They  ran  to  a  count  I  had  never  heard.  “I  learnt  to 
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figure,”  Grandma  said,  “but  I  never  learnt  to  read  writing. 
My  man  could  read  before  he  died,  and  he  done  all  the  reading 
and  I  done  the  figuring.  We  always  worked  our  learning  like  a 
team  of  horses.”  We  had  no  calendar,  but  Grandma  worked 
out  the  munber  of  days  until  Uncle  Jolly  would  get  out  of 
the  penitentiary.  “It’s  nigh  on  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-five,” 
she  said  when  the  counting  was  done.  The  time  had  not 
seemed  so  long  before.  Now  it  stretched  aloitg  an  endless  road 
of  days. 

There  were  hours  of  talk  about  Uncle  Jolly.  Grandma  said 
he  had  held  no  old  grudge  against  Pate  Horn.  Grandpa  used 
to  log  with  Pate  before  he  died.  Uncle  ToU  had  married  one  of 
Pate’s  daughters.  It  had  been  the  dam  he  built  across  Trouble¬ 
some  Creek  that  Uncle  JoUy  hadn’t  liked.  The  fish  couldn’t 
jump  it,  and  none  could  get  up  into  Lean  Neck  to  spawn.  He 
sent  Pate  word  to  open  up  one  end  of  the  dam  imtil  the  spawn¬ 
ing  season  was  over.  Pate  didn’t  move  a  peg.  Uncle  Jolly  went 
down  one  day  and  set  off  two  sticks  of  dynamite  under  the 
left  bank,  blowing  out  three  logs.  He  went  down,  with  daylight 
burning,  to  blow  that  dam  up. 

“Jolly  ought  not  to  done  it,”  Grandma  said.  “It  looks  like 
the  Lord  is  trying  my  patience  in  my  last  days  when  I’m 
weak  and  porely.” 

Sometimes  she  would  teU  about  the  things  Uncle  JoUy  had 
done  as  a  boy.  “Once  he  got  a  hoUow  log  and  tied  a  strip  o’ 
dried  bull’s  hide  over  it,”  she  said.  “Then  he  got  a  hickory 
limb  and  sawed  on  it.  It  sounded  like  a  passel  o’  wildcats  tear¬ 
ing  each  other’s  eyeballs  out.  Cattle  all  over  the  country 
jumped  the  rails  and  tuk  down  the  hollows.  The  horses  and 
mules  kicked  barn  doors  down  and  fit  out.  Oh,  he  never  meant 
no  harm.  It  was  just  boy  mischief.” 

Near  the  middle  of  December  the  mare  stopped  eating  the 
nubbins  of  corn  I  took  her.  She  would  mull  her  nose  in  the 
bucket  of  water  without  drinking  and  roll  her  moist  eyes  at 
me. 

I  opened  her  stall  door  and  let  her  wander  out  into  the  mid¬ 
day  sunlight.  She  did  not  go  far,  lifting  her  leaden  hoofs 
through  the  snow  and  turning  from  the  wind.  Presently  she 
went  back  into  the  stall  and  stayed  there  with  her  head 
drooped  and  her  eyes  half  closed.  One  morning  I  went  out  and 
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found  her  stretched  upon  the  ground.  Her  nose  was  thinly 
sheeted  with  ice.  She  was  dead.  I  latched  the  stall  door  and  did 
not  go  back  to  the  barn  again  that  winter. 

m 

January  was  a  bell  in  Lean  Neck  Valley.  The  ring  of  an  ax 
was  a  mile  wide,  and  all  passage  over  the  spewed-up  earth  was 
lifted  on  the  frosty  air  and  sounded  against  fields  of  ice. 
Icicles  as  large  as  a  man’s  body  hung  from  hmestone  cliffs. 
Grandma  listened  to  the  little  sounds  when  her  work  was 
done.  She  was  better  now.  At  times  when  the  wind  was  not  so 
keen  she  cooked  on  the  stove  instead  of  the  fireplace,  but  it 
was  hard  to  keep  warm  in  the  drafty  kitchen. 

One  Sunday  Grandma  heard  a  nag’s  hoofs  on  the  path  to 
the  house.  It  was  Uncle  Toll  from  Troublesome  Creek.  He 
brought  a  letter  from  Uncle  Jolly  and  he  read  it  to  us.  His  face 
was  dull  with  worry.  Uncle  Jolly  was  coming  home.  There  had 
been  a  fire  in  the  prison.  “Mommy,  do  you  reckon  he  broke 
jail  during  that  fire?”  he  asked.  “He  ain’t  nigh  started  his 
speU.” 

“Jolly  is  liable  to  do  anything  he  sets  his  mind  to,” 
Grandma  said.  “He  always  had  his  mind  sot  on  looking  after 
his  ol’  mommy.  I  reckon  he’d  do  anything  to  get  out.”  And 
now  there  was  no  joy  in  his  coming.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait,  and  those  three  days  before  he  came  seemed  longer 
than  any  count  Grandma  ever  made. 

Suddenly  he  was  there  one  morning,  hollering  to  us  from 
the  yard.  There  was  Uncle  Jolly.  He  had  slipped  up  on  us, 
and  even  Grandma  had  not  heard  him  come.  He  stood  there 
before  the  door,  his  eyes  bright  as  a  thrush’s.  He  had  on  a 
black  suit,  and  a  black  hat  with  the  crown  pinched  up  sitting 
at  an  angle  on  his  head.  We  sat  looking  at  him,  awed  and  not 
moving.  He  jumped  into  the  room  and  grabbed  me  up  in  his 
arms,  pitching  me  headlong  toward  the  ceiling  and  bumping 
my  head  against  the  rafters.  It  hurt  a  little.  He  jerked 
Grandma  out  of  her  chair  and  swung  her  over  the  floor.  She 
was  laughing  and  crying  together.  “For  God’s  sake.  Jolly,” 
she  said,  “don’t  crack  your  ol’  mommy’s  ribs.” 

Then  he  was  all  over  the  house,  prying  and  looking.  He 
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opened  up  the  meat  box  and  sniffed  into  it.  He  thumped  the 
pork  shoulder  we  had  been  saving.  “Ripe  as  a  melon,”  he  said. 
“It  smeUs  hke  kingdom  come.”  He  reached  elbow-deep  into 
his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  knife.  It  was  a  big  one.  With  a 
single  blade  open,  it  was  nearly  a  foot  long.  There  was  a  blue 
racer  carved  on  one  side  with  a  forked  tongue.  “I  made  that 
in  the  workshop,”  he  said.  “They  never  knowed  I  was  making 
it.”  He  swung  it  through  the  air,  striking  t@ward  me.  Plunk 
it  went  into  the  pork  shoulder.  Uncle  Jolly  was  devilish  like 
that.  Grandma  was  already  sifting  out  meal,  and  he  cut  off  a 
half-dozen  slices  of  meat  to  fry. 

Uncle  Jolly  found  the  corn  in  the  shedroom.  He  picked  up 
one  of  the  runted  ears  and  pinched  a  grain.  “Is  this  all  you 
raised?”  he  asked.  “We  got  some  mighty  pretty  cushaws,” 
Grandma  said.  “The  sweet  taters  done  right  well  too.” 

“The  mare  will  starve  on  this  corn,”  Jolly  said.  “You  know 
what  I’m  going  to  do?  I’m  going  to  buy  ol’  Poppet  a  sack  of 
sweet  feed  mixed  with  molasses  and  bran.  I  reckon  her  teeth  is 
wore  down  to  the  gum.” 

He  began  to  gather  up  some  ears  to  take  to  the  barn. 

“Just  you  wait,  son,”  Grandma  called.  “Just  you  wait  till 
we  get  dinner  over.”  Grandma  looked  hard  at  me.  I  didn’t  say 
a  word. 

When  we  sat  down  to  the  table.  Uncle  Jolly  began  to  eat 
with  both  hands.  “I  ain’t  had  a  fitten  meal  since  I  left  Lean 
Neck,”  he  said.  He  loaded  his  plate  with  shucky  beans  and  a 
slice  of  meat,  talking  as  he  ate.  “I  stayed  at  Luce’s  house  last 
night,”  he  said.  “Luce  and  Rilla’s  got  another  girl  child  born 
three  weeks  ago.” 

Grandma  laid  her  fork  down  and  stirred  in  her  chair.  “Is 
Rilla  getting  along  tolerable?”  she  asked. 

“Rilla  is  up  and  doing,”  Uncle  Jolly  said.  “They  named  the 
baby  after  you.  Mommy.  They  named  it  Lonie.” 

Grandma  blinked  and  made  a  little  clicking  noise  with  her 
teeth.  “It’s  good  to  have  grandchildren  growing  up  honoring 
and  respecting  their  ol’  folks,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  Uncle  Jolly,”  I  begged,  “tell  us  about  the  jail  fire  and 
how  you  got  out.”  Uncle  Jolly  swallowed,  the  raw  lump  of  his 
Adam’s  apple  jumping  in  his  throat.  “It  was  the  biggest  fire 
ever  was,”  he  said.  “It  caught  the  woodshop  and  tool  sheds. 
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and  it  was  eating  fast.  It  might  o’  got  the  jailhouse  if  I  hadn’t 
stayed  there  and  fit  it  with  a  waterspout.  Everybody  else  run 
around  like  a  chicken  with  its  head  pinched  off.  Then  the 
governor  heard  how  I  fit  the  fire  and  never  run,  and  he  give 
me  a  pardon.  He  sent  me  word  to  go  home.” 

Grandma  settled  in  her  chair.  “It  was  dangerous,  son,” 
she  said.  “It  might  o’  burned  up  the  jail.  Whoever  sot  that 
fire  ought  to  be  whipped  with  oxhide.  Some  folks  is  everly 
destroying  and  putting  nothing  back.  Who  fit  that  fire,  son?” 

Uncle  Jolly’s  mouth  was  too  full  to  answer.  He  dropped  his 
eyes  and  swallowed.  “I  sot  it.  Mommy,”  he  said.  He  took 
another  slice  of  meat  and  heaped  more  beans  on  his  plate. 
Grandma  sat  quiet  and  watching,  her  blue-veined  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap.  Her  face  was  sad,  but  her  eyes  were  bright 
with  wonder. 

“You  know  what  I  done  coming  up  Troublesome  Creek 
this  morning?”  Uncle  Jolly  asked  suddenly.  “I  pulled  another 
log  out  of  Pate  Horn’s  mill  dam.  There’s  a  good-sized  hole 
now.  The  perch  will  be  swarming  into  Lean  Neck  this  spring.” 
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WHIP- POOR- WILLIE 

BY  JESSE  STUART 

FROM  Scribner’s  Magazine 


JESSE  STUART 

was  born  in  igo^  in  W-Hollow,  near  Riverton,  Ky. 
“The  Hollow  is  just  a  rugged  piece  of  Kentucky  earth 
and  there  are  about  ten  families  living  on  it.  I  went  to 
the  one-room  school  at  Plum  Grove.”  He  has  worked  at 
one  task  or  another  all  his  life;  hard  manual  labor  at 
first;  but  his  passion  for  education  led  him  to  study 
continuously.  After  high  school  he  attended  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  at  the  same  time  work¬ 
ing  at  ditchdigging,  crushing  limestone  in  the  quarries 
for  the  campus  walks  and  pitching  hay.  Eventually  he 
went  to  Vanderbilt,  writing  poetry  and  stories  all  the 
time.  H.  L.  Mencken  accepted  his  first  poem  for  the 
American  Mercury  in  igjj,  and  since  then  he  has 
published  his  poems  in  Man  with  the  Bull-Tongue 
Plow,  and  his  stories  in  Head  o’  W-Hollow.  In  the 
last  few  years  many  of  his  stories  have  appeared  in 
American  magazines.  He  confines  his  stories  to  the 
land  and  the  people  he  knows;  many  of  them  are  elabo¬ 
rated  character  sketches  and  some  have  reminiscences 
of  the  taletelling  capacities  of  Kentucky  farm  and 
mountain  people  He  teaches  and  writes  and  still  lives 
at  Riverton,  Ky. 


YOU’D  know  how  hard  it  was  to  get  married  if  you  wasn’t 
a  very  good-looking  fellar  with  only  one  eye.  That  is  the 
way  it  is  with  me.  There’s  not  but  two  eyes  among  the  three 
men  in  our  family.  Not  enough  eyes,  I’d  say.  Pa’s  just  got  one 
eye.  Got  hit  in  the  eye  with  a  rock  and  lost  it.  Was  born  with 
two  good  eyes.  And  I  was  born  with  two  good  eyes,  too,  but  I 
got  one  shot  out  at  church  one  night.  Brother  Edd  was  born 
with  two  good  eyes  till  his  wife  shot  ’em  out  with  a  double- 
barreled  shotgun.  We  need  more  eyes  in  our  family.  It’s  been 
hard  for  me  to  get  a  wife.  God  knows  I’ve  worked  hard  and 
skimped  and  saved  to  get  a  httle  ahead  so  I  can  get  a  wife.  I 
got  a  farm  to  take  a  wife  to.  I’ve  raised  enough  good  barley 
and  sold  it,  and  cows,  hogs,  corn,  milk,  eggs,  cream  and 
butter  and  young  calves.  W’y,  I’ve  saved  my  money  so  some 
woman  woidd  pick  me  up  for  a  man  that  would  make  her  a 
living,  instead  of  starving  to  death.  But  it’s  my  looks.  Women 
just  won’t  come  close  to  me.  I  know  I  need  a  glass  eye  but  I 
just  ain’t  put  out  the  money  for  one  yet. 

I  had  been  out  cutting  brush  on  the  hill.  Was  burning  a  ter- 
backer  bed.  Had  worked  hard,  and  when  I  went  to  the  house 
that  night  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  hfe.  I  walked  in, 
and  there  stood  one  of  the  biggest  birds  I  ever  laid  my  peepers 
on.  And  Pa— poor  old  Pa— he  turns  his  good  eye  up  to  me  and 
I  turns  my  good  eye  up  to  him.  It’s  his  right  eye  that’s  good 
and  my  right  eye  that’s  good  and  when  we  look  toward  one 
another— w’y  our  heads  are  kindly  squared  around.  And  Pa 
says:  “Gibbie,  meet  Wilhe  Showwalter.” 

And  I  says:  “Sure  glad  to  meet  you,  Willie.” 

“  Champion  boxer  in  the  navy  for  two  years,”  says  Willie. 
“And  I  come  back  here  and  got  tangled  up  with  a  skirt.  You 
know  old  Locum  Hunt’s  girl  Daisy— well,  I  jumped  the  broom 
with  her  and  since  old  Locum  lives  in  one  of  your  houses, 
I’d  hke  to  rent  that  log  house  down  there  by  them  two 
graves.” 

“W’y,  I  got  that  old  house  rented  to  Widder  OUie  Sperry,” 
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I  says.  God,  I  didn’t  want  him  in  my  house.  I  saw  that  right 
now. 

“No,  you  ain’t,”  says  Pa.  “  Widder  Sperry  was  out  here  and 
she  said  she  was  going  to  rent  a  house  closer  to  town  where  she 
could  get  family  washings  to  do  and  not  have  to  carry  ’em 
plum  across  that  hill.” 

I  never  said  a  word.  I  was  afraid  to  say  anything.  You  ought 
just  to  see  Willie  Showwalter.  No  wonder  he  whipped  every¬ 
thing  in  the  navy.  W’y,  his  arms  are  big  as'our  gateposts  and 
woolly  as  a  strawberry  patch.  And  durned  if  he  doesn’t  have 
them  mean,  slate-colored  snake  eyes— narrow,  bean-slit  eyes. 
His  hair  has  two  crowns  in  it.  That  is  a  sign  of  a  man  that  wiU 
kill  you.  So  I  didn’t  take  no  chances  on  a  fellar  like  him.  I  just 
broke  out  and  said  it  too  soon:  “The  house  is  yours  on  condi¬ 
tions  that  we  draw  up  a  article  in  the  words  of  writing  and 
that  you  give  me  half  and  I  furnish  everything.  I  furnish  you 
the  house,  the  garden,  and  cow  pasture  free  for  two  cows.  I 
furnish  you  seed  corn  and  the  mules  and  plows  and  hoes,  and 
you  do  the  work.  This  will  be  the  nature  of  the  word  in  the 
writings.” 

I  spoke  before  I  thought.  I  only  thought  there  on  the  floor: 
“What  if  he  hits  me  in  the  other  eye?  What  if  he  ups  and  pops 
me  with  that  other  fist.  W’y,  I  would  be  as  blind  as  my 
brother.  I’d  go  crazy,  for  I’d  never  learn  to  pick  the  guitar  and 
saw  the  fiddle  like  my  brother  Edd  has  to  pass  the  time  away. 
It  would  kill  me  to  keep  away  from  my  work — couldn’t  get 
out  with  a  hoe  and  cut  weeds.  I  just  couldn’t  stand  it  to  be 
bhnd.  I’ll  let  him  have  the  log  house  to  live  in.  I  want  to  keep 
my  other  eye.”  That’s  why  I  let  him  have  the  place.  Poor  old 
Ma  setting  in  front  of  the  fire  smoking  her  pipe.  She  never  said 
a  word,  for  she  likes  Locum’s  wife  Effie — that’s  Daisy’s 
mother.  Ma  just  set  there  and  pulled  long  draws  of  smoke 
from  the  tiny  pipestem  and  bio  wed  the  smoke  in  the  fireplace. 
Ma  and  Efl&e  kindly  had  it  fixed  up  for  me  to  marry  Daisy 
once,  and  she  went  back  on  me.  Just  because  of  my  looks. 

Oh,  but  if  you  could  just  see  Daisy,  you’d  want  her  on  your 
place  to  live,  just  to  look  at  her  if  nothing  else.  W’y,  it  done 
me  a  lot  of  good  just  to  think  about  that  girl.  I  used  to  just 
think  if  I  had  her  for  a  wife — pretty  as  she  was — ^hair  the 
color  of  ripe  wheat  straws  and  eyes  as  blue  as  clear  summer 
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skies,  hands  that  are  too  pretty  to  put  in  dishwater  .  .  .  Oh, 
but  she’s  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  laid  my  eye  on.  Just 
to  watch  her  walk  and  see  her  pretty  figure.  I  always  wanted 
that  girl  for  my  wife.  I  can’t  help  it  if  I  am  ten  years  older 
than  she  is.  Ten  years  don’t  stand  in  any  man’s  way  between 
him  and  the  woman  he  loves.  And  the  only  thing  now  that 
stood  in  the  way  was  her  marriage  certificate  to  that  big  brute 
of  a  Willie  Showwalter.  W’y,  I’d  heard  a  lot  about  the  Show- 
waiters.  Never  heard  any  good  about  them  either.  They’s 
always  fighting  somebody  or  fighting  among  themselves, 
making  moonshine  whisky  on  other  people  s  farms,  for  the 
Showwalters  never  owned  a  place.  And  just  to  think  that  big 
ugly  brute  could  come  right  on  one  of  my  farms  and  steal  the 
prettiest  girl  my  renters  had.  I  ought  to  a-done  had  me  a  glass 
eye  made  and  I  would-a  had  her.  I’m  as  good  looking  as  Aat 
brute — champion  boxer  of  the  navy  my  right  eye!  What 
good’s  that  going  to  do  him  and  her  when  he  starts  plowing 
these  old  hills  to  make  a  hvingl  Never  will  forget  when  that 
big  devil  left  our  house.  He  was  barely  low  enough  to  miss 
the  top  of  our  door.  He  just  filled  the  door  of  our  house.  And 
he  married  a  httle  woman  and  a  pretty  woman  fair  as  a 

white  hollyhock.  ^  , 

It  was  March.  I’U  never  forget  it.  Tune  was  here  when  a 
body  got  the  smeU  of  the  wood  smoke  in  his  craw  and  the  call 
back  to  the  plow.  I  know  I  got  the  smeU  of  the  cornfields  m 
my  craw.  I  wanted  to  start  the  plow  and  smell  the  dead 
leaves,  the  greenbriers,  the  cornstalks  and  the  oak  sproiAs 
and  sassafras  sprouts  bum  before  me.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
brush-pile  flames  and  see  the  furrows  roll.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
Daisy  off ’n  my  mind.  I  remember  how  Willie  and  Locum  went 
off  our  hill  that  night.  Had  the  lantern  lit.  Of  course  Wilhe 
didn’t  need  it  with  them  snake  eyes  of  hisn.  But  Locum  s  like 
Pa.  He’s  getting  old  and  can’t  see  none  too  well  nohow,  i 
remember  how  the  wind  hit  against  the  poplar  twigs  by  the 
pigpen.  I  remember  there’s  the  first  green  we  see  from  our 
house  every  spring.  It’s  the  poplar  twigs  by  the  Pjgpoo. 

Pa  comes  upstairs  where  I  started  pulling  my  britches  off 
to  get  in  bed,  and  he  says,  “Son,  I  thought  that  was  the  best 
thing  to  do.  Give  that  fellar  a  trial  on  the  farm  just  because  of 
poor  old  Locum,  Effie,  and  little  Daisy.  Been  your  farm  for 
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the  last  ten  years.  As  well  as  I  could  see  his  eye,  I  didn’t  like 
the  looks  of  it.  Looks  to  me  like  a  bad  egg.  I  thought  we  could 
handle  him.  Got  some  pretty  good  law  in  the  county  now,  and 
if  he  just  starts  anything,  w’y,  we’ll  have  the  law  on  him.” 

“That’s  not  what  I’m  worrying  about.  Pa.  I  don’t  believe 
we  ought  to  have  let  him  have  had  that  place.  It’s  going  to 
cause  trouble.”  I  didn’t  tell  Pa  that  I  was  in  love  with  Daisy. 
You  know.  Pa  just  thinks  I  never  love  a  woman  because  I  live 
with  him  and  Ma  and  I’m  past  thirty  years  old.  Pa  thinks  my 
days  for  dreaming  of  a  woman  are  over.  But,  believe  me,  they 
are  just  beginning.  I  never  wanted  a  woman  any  more  in  my 
life  than  I  want  one  now.  I  just  lay  here  in  the  bed  and  look 
out  over  my  fields  in  March — covered  with  starlight — and 
pine  to  have  a  woman  to  sleep  right  here  on  my  arm  and  en¬ 
joy  fife  with  me. 

But  we  got  Willie  on  the  place  now.  We  got  the  articles 
fixed  up.  Uncle  Mel  was  witness  and  Locum  was  a  witness. 
They  signed  them.  All  set  for  the  big  year  and  a  big  crop.  Red- 
birds  back  to  the  poplar  twigs.  Spring  just  around  the  corner. 
The  sweet  smell  of  the  green  leaves  coming  back  to  the  elm 
trees  and  the  poplar  trees.  The  woods  filled  with  wild  flowers 
and  ferns.  Oh,  it  makes  me  want  a  wife  more  than  ever.  Even 
the  birds  have  wives,  the  rabbits,  the  black  snakes.  All  of 
them  have  wives.  And  here  I  am  among  people — ^but  women 
just  don’t  take  to  me. 

Spring  here,  and  Pa  says:  “If  that  Willie  Showwalter  is 
any  account  to  work,  it  will  be  the  first  fellar  that’s  ever  come 
back  to  the  hills  from  the  navy  that’s  worth  a  damn  to  work.” 

Willie  said,  before  he  moved  in  the  log  house  below  us,  he’d 
put  a  roof  on  the  kitchen  if  I’d  rive  the  boards.  He  said  he’d 
clean  off  the  bank  above  the  house  so  if  the  fire  got  out  it 
couldn’t  get  down  to  the  house  when  they  were  away  and  burn 
the  house  down.  There’s  Freed  Pennix’  crazy  boy  been  setting 
fire  out  in  the  woods  to  watch  ’em  burn.  I  didn’t  want  to  take 
no  chances.  So  I  put  this  in  the  article. 

“  Just  been  down  to  the  house,”  says  Ma,  “  to  see  how  Daisy 
is  fixed.  I’ll  tell  you  it  is  a  plum  sight  to  see  how  little  that  girl 
is  making  out  on.  A  old  stove  that  wouldn’t  burn  good  dry 
locust  stovewood.  Got  a  old  bed  that  her  ma  give  her.  A  old 
broom  that  she  made  herself  by  tjdng  broom  sage  onto  a  nice. 
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straight  stick.  That’s  all  they  got  that  I  saw  in  the  house,  be¬ 
sides  some  old  boxes  and  a  few  old  plates,  knives,  spoons,  and 
saucers  and  a  water  bucket  and  a  gourd  dipper.  Looks  to  me 
like  she  driv  her  ducks  to  a  bad  market  by  taking  that  thing.” 

Ma  was  a  little  out’n  breath  and  wheezing  a  little  after 
climbing  the  hill  in  front  of  our  house  and  sucking  on  that  old 
pipe  of  hern.  I  never  said  a  thing  to  Ma,  but  I  thought  a  whole 
lot  I  didn’t  say.  I  know  Effie  wanted  me  to  marry  Daisy,  and 
Ma  wanted  me  to  have  her,  and  if  that  fellar  just  fools  and 
fiddles  around  and  moonshines.  Pa  ’ll  help  me  put  his  big 
brute  frame  off’n  this  place,  because  Pa  is  a  saved  man. 

I  was  down  on  the  hill  and  I  wished  you  could-a  seen  that 
big  devil  plowing.  Lazy  as  a  elephant  going  around  the  bluffs 
in  the  April  sunlight.  Poor  little  Daisy,  right  out  there  with 
him.  Her  right  up  there  in  front  of  the  mules  a-cutting  stocks 
and  sprouts.  Her  pretty  little  self  right  out  in  the  hot  sun, 
working  for  that  man.  That’s  the  way  of  a  woman,  they  say, 
when  she  loves  a  man.  She’ll  die  and  go  to  hell  for  him.  He 
never  has  a  fault  to  her.  And  if  he  ever  does  anything,  w’y, 
somebody  else  is  the  cause  of  it.  W’y,  I’d  give  everything  that 
I  own  if  I  had  a  dough  beater  pretty  as  Daisy  who  thought 
that  much  of  me.  A  woman  pretty  as  Daisy  to  just  love  me  to 
death.  I  hid  in  the  brush  and  watched  them.  I  looked  with  my 
good  right  eye  through  the  brush  at  them.  He  plowed  a  while 
and  then  he  went  up  to  her— she  threw  down  the  hoe.  He 
kissed  her  and  kissed  her,  and  she  kissed  him.  And  when  she 
kissed  him,  I  prayed  to  God  in  the  heaven  above  that  he  would 
die  and  fall  right  in  his  tracks  and  I  could  just  run  down  out’n 
the  bushes  and  grab  her  and  she’d  love  me  just  like  she  was 
loving  him.  But  God  wouldn’t  answer  no  such  prayer  as  that. 
Praying  for  a  man  to  die  so  I  could  get  his  wife. 

Just  to  think,  I  can  do  about  anything  else  that  I  want  to 
do,  get  about  anything  else  that  I  want  to  get  yet  I  can’t 
get  the  woman  I  want.  I  fooled  around  until  she  fiddled  away 
from  me— the  woman  I  loved— one  right  here  on  my  farm. 
She  just  happened  to  be  at  Plum  Grove  church  one  night  and 
this  bird  was  there  and  full  of  licker  as  a  dog  tick  saw  Daisy 
and  broke  his  neck  to  come  home  with  her.  Met  her  right 
about  where  I  lost  my  eye.  Right  at  church.  Oh,  1 11  never  get 
over  losing  that  eye.  Never  put  another  quarter  in  the  coUec- 
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tion  plate  since.  I  figure  that  they  owe  me.  I  figure  that  some¬ 
body  owes  me  for  that  eye.  Old  Willie  didn’t  go  with  her  but  a 
few  times  till  he  was  bringing  her  around  the  road  with  his 
right  arm  plum  around  her  and  she  had  her  left  arm  part  of 
the  way  around  him.  They’d  listen  to  the  whippoorwills  sing. 
Come  right  under  them  tall  sycamores  below  Locum’s  house 
and  they’d  stand  there  in  that  dark  puddle  of  night  where  the 
moon  couldn’t  shine  and  they’d  spoon  and  ^oon.  She  just  fell 
in  love  with  him.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it— him  a  good-for- 
nothing  lazy  devil  with  a  woman  in  every  port,  and  me  come 
to  her  with  clean  hands  and  a  loving  heart  and  couldn’t  get 
her.  That’s  a  woman  for  you,  but  it  didn’t  keep  me  from  lov¬ 
ing  her.  I  just  loved  her  to  death,  in  my  own  mind,  and 
dreamed  that  she  was  in  my  arms  every  night. 

Pa  passed  their  house  a  lot.  I  was  afraid  if  I  went  past  there 
too  much  I’d  be  tempted  to  say  something  about  love  to  her — 
it  in  the  spring  and  me  dying  for  love.  So  I  just  thought  the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  stay  away.  Of  course  I  slipped 
around  and  peeped  through  the  bushes  once  in  a  while  to 
watch  them  work.  W’y,  half  the  time  he’d  be  stretched  out  on 
a  quilt  under  the  shade  tree,  and  she’d  be  working  hard  as  she 
could  work.  She’d  be  hoeing  corn.  She’d  always  take  the  lead 
row  of  corn  on  that  big  thing.  She  could  do  more  with  a  hoe 
than  he  could.  And  he  never  did  clean  off  the  bank  back  of  the 
house.  That  was  in  the  article  in  the  written  word.  But  he 
just  didn’t  do  it.  I  believed  what  Pa  told  me  about  these  boys 
coming  back  from  the  navy. 

“Pa,”  I  says,  “we  got  a  white  elephant  on  our  hands.  That 
Willie  Showwalter  won’t  work.  W’y,  he  ain’t  even  cleaned  off 
that  bank  back  of  the  house.  He’s  not  any  good.” 

“  Got  to  take  it  easy,  Gibbie.  If  we  don’t,  we’re  liable  to 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  that  fellar.  He’s  been  looking  around 
for  somebody  to  fight  him  at  the  County  Fair.  We  got  to 
watch  that  fellar.  He’s  liable  to  take  foul  holts  on  us  because 
we  got  a  little  bit  a  land.  When  you  get  your  hand  in  the  lion’s 
mouth,  get  it  out  easy  as  you  can. 

“I  believe,”  says  Pa,  “that  fellar’s  making  moonshine  on 
this  place.  He’s  making  it  on  my  farm  or  your  farm,  one.  I’m 
going  to  find  out,  and  if  he  is,  there’s  going  to  be  a  time.  I’ll 
clean  this  hollow  out.  I  can’t  help  it  if  he  has  been  in  the  navy. 
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When  a  McDuggan  gets  his  dander  up,  w’y,  it  don’t  make  no 
difference  if  the  whole  American  navy  is  before  him.” 

Pa  ran  in  the  house  and  got  the  gun.  He  went  around 
through  the  pasture  like  a  man  going  to  kill  a  squirrel.  W’y,  he 
went  around  the  hills  that  were  in  timber  and  took  the  gun 
barrel  and  parted  the  sprouts  under  the  tall  trees  looking  for 
the  still.  Says  Pa:  “’Pears  like  I’ve  been  smelling  moonshine 
right  early  of  a  morning  when  I  feed  the  hogs.  ’Pears  like  it 
comes  on  the  first  morning  wind.”  And  Pa  hunt  all  over  the 
hills  for  a  still.  Used  to  Pa  wouldn’t-a  done  a  thing  like  this. 
Pa’s  saved  and  is  trying  to  five  a  better  life.  His  church  don’t 
believe  in  music,  guitars,  paint,  powder  or  whisky.  It  don’t 
beheve  in  having  your  fingernails  all  doUed  up.  It’s  the  Church 
of  God.  A  lot  of  people  caU  ’em  Holy  Rollers,  but  they’re  a 
different  brand  altogether. 

Pa  came  home  and  he  says:  “W’y,  I’ve  looked  everyplace. 
I  can’t  see  a  sign  of  a  still.  W’y,  you  can’t  fool  me  about  a  still. 
I  used  to  make  moonshine  myself.  I  just  thought  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  moonshine  the  way  he  slept  around  of  a  day  out  under  the 
shade  trees  while  his  pretty  httle  wife  had  to  hoe  the  corn. 
And  one  day  I  come  along  and  found  her  plowing.  He  was 
under  a  apple  tree  at  the  end  of  the  field  fast  asleep.  And  I 
just  went  over  and  kicked  him  in  the  seat  of  the  pants,  and  I 
says :  ‘What  do  you  mean  letting  a  woman  plow  and  you  asleep 
with  a  nice  little  Christian  woman  as  you’ve  got.  Can’t  be  a 
word  said  about  her  but  what  is  a  good  word.’  And  he  waked 
up  and  rubbed  his  eyes  and  says:  ‘Just  sleepy,  Mr  McDug¬ 
gan.’  And  I  says:  ‘Sleepy,  heU!  First  time  a  woman  has  ever 
plowed  them  mules  since  the  day  they  were  born.  Now  you  get 
your  onery  tail  up  off  this  ground  and  get  a  hold  of  them  plow- 
fines  or  I’ll  have  you  arrested  for  vagrancy.’  I  don’t  care  how 
big  he  was.  I  don’t  care  where  he  had  been.  He  took  me  at 
my  word.  He  got  right  up  and  took  a  hold  of  that  plow,  and 
his  wife  was  ashamed  to  let  people  know  just  what  a  damned 

onery  thing  she  got.”  . 

“You  sure  he  ain’t  moonshining?”  I  says  agam  to  Pa. 

“Quite  sure,”  says  Pa.  “He  just  ain’t  worth  powder  and 
lead  to  blow  out  his  fights,  when  it  comes  to  work.  I  told 
Locum  that  this  morning.  Locum  said  if  his  crop  got  too  far 
in  the  weeds  that  him  and  the  boys  would  go  in  for  a  day  or  so 
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and  dig  him  out.  Said  he  could  see  now  that  Daisy  had  driv 
her  ducks  to  a  bad  market.  Too  late  now  to  cry  about  it.  Said 
he  didn’t  believe  in  second  marriages,  and  since  she  got  her  tail 
end  blistered,  she’d  have  to  set  on  the  bhster.  He  said  he 
didn’t  believe  that  Willie  was  making  moonshine.  Said  he 
was  getting  a  lot  to  drink  from  some  place.  Come  in  and  raised 
a  fuss  with  Daisy.  Poor  httle  thing.  Her  only  sixteen  and 
married  to  that  thing.”  . 

I  just  come  in  one  saying:  “Yes,  I  wanted  to  wait  till  she 
was  seventeen  or  eighteen.  It  just  didn’t  pay  me  to  wait.  If  it 
was  to  do  over  again,  I’d  marry  her  at  fifteen.  Before  she  had 
time  to  know  just  how  ugly  I  was.  Let  her  marry  me  before 
she  ever  got  out  and  saw  a  lot  of  men.” 

Ma  don’t  beheve  in  second  marriages  for  anybody.  It 
don’t  make  no  difference  to  Ma  how  big  the  bhster  was  the 
first  time — she  always  told  my  sisters  they  had  to  set  on  it.  If 
the  blister  was  big  as  a  frying  pan,  they  had  to  set  on  it.  I  had 
it  made  up  in  my  mind  if  Pa  got  him  for  making  moonshine 
and  they  sent  him  to  the  pen,  w’y,  then  if  Daisy  wanted  a 
divorce  she  could  get  it.  That  was  lawful  ground.  It  looked 
like  the  quill  was  going  to  split  sooner  or  later  and  I  wanted  it 
to  so  I  could  get  Daisy. 

“Just  married  her,”  sayd  Lottie  Starbuck  to  Ma,  “to 
get  what  he  wanted.  Just  the  way  of  a  man.  He  wants  what  he 
wants  and  when  he  gets  it  he  is  through.  The  way  of  that  big 
onery  devil.  That’s  the  way  they  say  when  a  man  stays  in  the 
navy  four  years.  W’y,  I  wouldn’t  marry  a  man  that  come 
out’n  the  navy  for  nothing  on  earth.  No  matter  if  his  head 
was  strung  with  gold.  Just  to  think  of  him  fooling  with  women 
in  Chinee,  Ja-pan,  and  all  them  low-down  strollops  in  Africa 
and  South  America — not  our  kind  of  women — v/’y,  the  cross¬ 
eyed,  cotton-headed  helhons,  and  then  a  coming  back  here  to 
a  decent  woman.  No  wonder  they’re  never  satisfied.  Poor  girl 
of  Eflfie’s  married  to  that  low-down  helhon.  W’y,  I  live  around 
the  pint  close  to  his  mother’s.  She  says  he’s  no  account  to 
work.  And  you  know  when  a  mother  confesses  that  her  son 
ain’t  no  good  to  work — then  he  really  ain’t  no  good  to  work. 
She  says  he’s  been  onery  in  the  navy.  Said  it  was  the  navy, 
though,  that  ruint  him.” 

Ma  just  draws  in  a  puff  of  smoke  and  blows  it  out  again.  I 
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like  to  see  old  women  smoke  their  pipes,  but  I  don’t  like  to 
hear  them  gossip  about  another  man,  even  if  I  don’t  like  the 
man.  Even  if  I  do  want  his  wife.  It’s  a  sight  to  hear  Lottie  go 
on  about  poor  old  Willie.  Much  as  I’d  like  to  hate  him,  I  feel 
sorry  for  him  now.  She  just  tells  Ma  everything  right  in  front 
of  me.  W’y,  Lottie  lost  her  man  about  two  years  ago.  Her 
comb  has  been  red  ever  since. 

“1  was  talking  to  Locum,”  says  Pa,  “and  Locum  said  that 
Wilhe  said  he  just  wouldn’t  plow  corn  any  more  in  this 
drouth.  His  little  wife  out  there  plowing  again.  That  big  strol- 
lop  laying  up  there  in  the  shade.  Said  he’d  quit  work  until  it 
rained.  I’d  like  to  know  just  when  that  fellar  ever  begin  work. 
W’y,  he’s  too  lazy  to  ever  start  it.  He  married  that  woman 
just  to  let  her  make  him  a  living.  And  she’s  from  a  working 
family  and  will  very  devihsh  near  do  it.” 

Oh,  but  it  nearly  broke  my  heart  to  think  about  her  marry¬ 
ing  Willie  Showwalter,  the  great  champion  of  the  American 
navy.  It  just  killed  me  to  think  about  a  woman  pretty  as  she 
was  getting  hitched  up  with  a  rascal  that  had  a  woman  in 
every  port.  You  know  how  that  burns  a  man  up.  If  Daisy 
ever  gets  free  from  that  prizefighter  of  hern,  I’m  going  to 
have  me  a  glass  eye  made,  shore  as  God  made  little  green  per¬ 
simmons. 

I  thought  all  the  time  that  love  quill  would  split  wide  open. 
I  didn’t  think  that  Daisy  could  stand  it  on  and  on  forever. 
She  couldn’t  stand  to  set  on  that  blister  big  as  a  frying  pan.  I 
looked  out  the  front  door  by  the  pigpen  and  here  come  Efl5e 
and  little  Daisy  right  behind  her.  They  were  walking  fast. 

“Something  must  be  wrong,”  I  says  to  Ma,  Ma  a-setting 
by  the  fireplace  a-wheezing  on  her  pipe— no  fire  this  time  of 
summer,  but  it’s  a  habit  Ma’s  got,  setting  by  the  fireplace  in 
winter  or  summer  and  hovering  over  it  like  a  chicken  with 
dropped  wings. 

“Guess  somebody’s  sick,”  says  Ma. 

Well,  they  come  right  up  in  the  front  yard.  Effie  was 
barefooted,  with  a  big  chew  of  terbacker  in  her  mouth 
a-spitting  bright  ambear  through  the  cracks  in  her  teeth.  I 
could  tell  she  was  mad  as  a  hornet. 

“I  says,”  says  Effie  to  Ma,  “‘Daisy,  if  you  can  t  live  with 
that  thing  any  longer  we’ll  get  the  law.  We’ll  see  that  you  can 
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get  a  divorce  from  that  thing.’  W’y,  just  pick  up  and  leave  her 
when  he  wants  to.  Just  up  and  goes  and  never  says  ‘yea’  nor 
‘nea.’  The  biggest-feehng  thing  I  ever  saw.  All  time  wanting 
something  to  fight.  I  says  to  him  this  morning  when  he  passed 
the  garden— says  I— ‘Big  boy,  if  you  want  something  to  fight, 
come  in  the  garden.  I’ll  use  the  hoe  and  you  use  your  fist. 
Beheve  me,  he  made  hisself  scarce  down  the  road.  Oh,  I  was 
in  the  mad  enough  to  a-bit  tenpenny  nails  in  .two.  I  just  shook. 
Just  to  think  how  hard  it  is  to  raise  a  decent  girl  these  days 
and  then  let  her  marry  a  thing  like  that.  W’y,  it’s  the  talk  aU 
over  the  neighborhood,  so  Lottie  told  me,  that  all  the  women 
were  saying — ^he  just  married  her  to  five  with  while  she’s 
young  and  pretty.  Now  he’s  tired  of  her  and  he’s  off  to  another 
woman.  I’ll  kill  him  with  a  garden  hoe  if  the  law  can’t  do 
nothing  about  it.  I’ll  kill  him.  I’ll  kill  him.”  Efl&e’s  hands 
quivered,  and  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes.  I  never  saw  her  so 
mad.  Well,  Ma  stopped  smoking  long  enough  to  wipe  the 
tears  out  of  her  eyes. 

“Ah,  ah,”  says  Ma,  “men  have  a  good  time  when  you  come 
to  think  about  it.  The  woman  has  aU  the  trouble — the  biggest 
part  of  it.  I’ve  often  wished  I  was  a  man  so  I  could  get  in  the 
navy  and  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  don’t  blame  a  man  for 
being  in  the  navy.  I  would  go,  too,  if  I  was  a  young  man.  Look 
at  us,  Effie.  Never  hardly  in  our  lives  without  a  nursing  baby 
or  carrying  a  baby  to  give  it  birth.  I  don’t  doubt  it’s  the  best 
thing  she’s  got  married.  Ain’t  going  to  have  a  baby  are  you, 
honey?”  says  Ma,  turning  to  Daisy,  who  is  behind  Effie,  cry¬ 
ing. 

“No,”  says  Daisy,  sniffing  the  tears  from  her  cheeks. 

“W’y,  that  big  capon  can’t  get  a  girl  with  baby.  He’s  been 
ruined  in  that  navy,  Lottie  teUs  me.  Had  a  lot  of  bad  diseases. 
She’ll  never  have  any  babies  unless  she  gets  ’em  by  some  other 
man.  Oh,  but  she’s  got  a  blister  big  as  a  half-bushel  basket  to 
set  on.” 

“After  you  raise  your  children  you  don’t  know  what  you’ve 
raised,”  says  Ma.  “Look  out  there  setting  under  the  pine  tree. 
Look  at  my  Edd  with  his  eyes  shot  out.  Blind  as  a  bat.  Out 
there  listening  to  the  wind  blow  through  the  pine  tops  and 
listening  to  the  birds  sing.  Look  at  this  boy  Gibbie.  My  best 
boy.  Got  his  eye  shot  out  at  a  Methodist  Church.  You’d  think 
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a  boy  was  safe  arovind  there,  wouldn’t  you?  Look  at  my  man. 
Got  one  of  his  eyes  knocked  out  in  a  rock  fight.  Just  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  people  wouldn’t  be  better  off  if  they’d  never 
be  born.  Look  at  my  girls.  Raised  under  a  decent  roof.  Look 
what  happened  to  Clara.  Look  what  happened  to  Arabella 
and  Flora.  My  worst  girl  got  the  best  man.  You  just  can’t  tell 
about  these  things.  Clara  and  Arabella  were  lucky  to  get  a 
man  at  all.  Now  they  got  big  houses  of  little  brats  to  raise  up 
and  give  ’em  pecks  of  trouble.  It’s  just  that  way  with  a 
woman.  She  don’t  have  any  sense  long  as  she’s  a-bearing 
children.  The  Lord  made  her  like  that.  And  if  she  don’t  have 
no  children,  she’ll  never  love  her  man.  God  made  woman  to 
want  to  bear  children  for  the  man  she  loved.  And  after  she 
gets  old  as  I  am,  she  just  wants  to  set  around  and  smoke  her 
pipe  and  think  back  about  the  children.  Don’t  matter  what 
they’ve  done — ^murdered,  stole,  shot,  thieved,  hung  on  the  gal¬ 
lows — they  are  aU  good  children  because  they  are  her  children. 
That’s  the  way  with  a  woman’s  life.” 

Ma  just  talked  and  smoked  her  pipe.  I  tell  you — not  be¬ 
cause  Ma’s  my  mother — ^but  Ma  knows  a  lot.  She  can  teU 
young  girls  a  lot.  She’s  not  a  fool.  Ma’s  been  around  among 
the  women  a  lot,  too. 

I  tell  you  while  Ma  was  talking  I  just  stood  and  looked  at 
Daisy.  I  wanted  her  right  now.  Just  because  I  only  had  one 
eye  was  no  sign  I  couldn’t  get  babies.  I  tell  you  my  heart  just 
melted.  If  I  could  help  Daisy  get  her  divorce,  I  would  do  it. 
I  would  spend  one  of  my  farms  to  get  her  free  from  that  big 
brute.  It  would  be  heaven  here  on  my  farm  if  I  just  had  Daisy. 
Summer  about  over,  but  love  in  the  fall  with  her  would  be  just 
as  great  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  spring,  when  the  birds 
were  choosing  mates,  and  the  snakes  and  the  terrapins.  After 
this  drouth  we  had  a  little  com  and  milk-cows.  We  had  hay  to 
cut  and  put  in  the  barn-loft  and  a  few  blackberries  canned  and 
some  apple-butter  made  and  three  big  hogs  to  kill  for  our  meat 
and  lard.  Oh,  but  we  could  live.  Thoughts  ran  through  my 
mind  like  wild  ducks  fly  through  fall  skies. 

“Well,”  says  EflS.e,  “I  wonder  if  you  know  a  good  truthful 
lawyer  we  can  get  that  Willie  can’t  offer  ten  dollars  more  to 
and  bribe.  He  might  act  fair.  And  he  might  not,  if  he  thinks 
Daisy  wants  another  man.  You  just  can’t  tell  about  a  family 
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like  them  Showwalters.  Don’t  think  God  would  hold  it  against 
her  if  she  got  out  and  got  her  a  decent  man  to  hve  with — one 
that  hadn’t  fooled  with  every  old  strollop  in  the  coimtry — one 
that  could  get  her  a  child.  I’m  hunting  a  lawyer  this  very 
morning.  Going  to  town  to  get  one  to  get  Daisy  free.” 

“I’ll  help  you  get  a  lawyer,”  I  says,  “a  lawyer  that  under¬ 
stands  young  life.  He’s  not  been  married  very  long.  Has  a 
young  wife.  He’U  understand.  It’s  Jake  Landon.  You  can 
just  tell  him  all  your  troubles.  Don’t  have  to  be  ashamed 
about  it.  Walk  up  and  tell  him.  We  went  to  school  together, 
and  that  boy’s  a  poor  boy.  Worked  hard  for  his  education. 
He’ll  be  as  reasonable  a  lawyer  as  you  can  find  in  Greenbrier.” 

“Thought  we  might  get  the  divorce  a  httle  under  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  Maybe  we  might  jew  the  young  man  down.  We’re  going 
to  get  it,  though,  if  we  have  to  hull  walnuts  at  fifty  cents  a 
bushel  and  pay  forty  dollars  for  it.  That  ’ll  be  only  eighty 
bushels  of  walnuts.  My,  but  our  hands  will  be  so  stained  with 
walnut  stain  that  coal  oil  and  lye  soap  won’t  never  take  it  off.” 

“Oh,  but,”  I  thought,  “honey,  it’s  never  going  to  make  you 
hull  eighty  bushels  of  walnuts.  I’ll  see  to  that.  Sweet  httle 
Daisy  with  the  prettiest  hands  in  the  world.  I’d  see  it ’d  never 
cause  her  all  that  trouble.  The  trouble  would  be  in  the  church 
when  Daisy  got  ready  to  marry  me — her  second  man,  and  her 
first  one  living.  Old  women  going  around  and  talking  about 
when  the  first  one  of  us  dies,  that  one  goes  to  hell  for  living  in 
adultry.  Good  Lord,  I’d  soon  die  and  go  to  hell  and  live  in 
heaven  a  while  on  earth.  I’ll  take  my  heaven  on  earth  before 
I’ll  take  my  hell.  That’s  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  Old  women 
going  around  and  putting  that  out.” 

“Come  on,”  says  Effie,  “let’s  get  to  town — come  on, 
Gibbie,  and  go  with  us.  We  want  you  to  take  us  to  the  lawyer 
Jake  and  tell  him  we  are  good  to  pay.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  go,  Ma,”  says  Daisy  in  a  low,  soft  voice. 
“Willie  ain’t  bad,  I  don’t  want  to  go  see  a  lawyer.  No  sense 
paying  a  lawyer.” 

“I’ll  take  you  there,”  I  says,  “and  I’ll  stand  good  for  your 
cost  of  the  suit  if  you  want  the  divorce.” 

“Come  on  then,”  says  Effie.  “You  don’t  want  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  that  big  brute.”  And  we  started  around  the  ridge. 
Daisy  held  back  a  little,  and  Effie  led  the  way — ^barefooted. 
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with  a  new  cud  of  terbacker  in  her  mouth,  just  a-spitting  and 
mashing  the  briers  flat  with  her  big  bare  feet.  I  kinda  hated 
to  go  to  town  that  way  and  have  people  staring  I  used  to  be  in 
high  school  with.  But  then  I  looked  at  Daisy  with  my  good 
eye,  and  I  thought:  “You’re  worth  having  anybody  to  stare  at 
me.  You’re  worth  my  farm  and  Pa’s  farm  and  all  the  timber 
on  them.” 

“Now,”  says  Lawyer  Jake,  “to  rush  this  case  up — charge 
him  with  cruelty.  Get  your  divorce  on  that  ground.  We  can 
rush  it  right  through  for  you.  No  children  on  the  road  are 
there?” 

“Don’t  know  if  there  is  or  not,”  says  Daisy. 

“He  means,  honey,  you  are  not  going  to  have  a  baby,  are 
you?” 

“Not  to  my  knowings,”  says  Daisy. 

“Not  by  that  capon  she’s  married  to.  Been  in  the  navy  and 
galavanted  around  with  a  bunch  of  fureign  strollops - ” 

“Well,”  says  Lawyer  Jake,  “we’U  get  the  ball  rolling  and 
get  your  divorce  by  the  time  summer  is  over.” 

WeU,  we’s  soon  back  home.  Had  all  the  business  fixed  up 
it  took  to  get  a  divorce.  Back  out  home  and  soon  as  she  got 
the  divorce,  I  planned  to  ask  her  to  be  my  darling  bride. 

“  Got  every  httle  thing  fixed  up,  Ma,”  I  says. 

“  ’Pears  hke,”  says  Ma,  “you’re  a  taking  a  lot  o’  intrust  in 
that  gal— a  gal  that’s  right  now  hving  in  adultry.  I’d  rather 
not  see  you  marry  at  all  as  to  live  with  her  and  die  first  and  go 
to  hell.  I’d  rather  see  you  live  alone  the  rest  of  your  days  as  to 
marry  her.  What  does  the  Church  say  about  it?  What  does 
Brother  Issiac  Flint  say  about  it?  W’y,  it  would  ruin  all  of  us 
if  you’s  to  marry  that  gal  and  bring  her  in  here.  W’y,  you  can’t 
tell  what  that  Willie  Showwalter  will  do.  No  more  pride  in 
that  family  than  to  live  off  the  government  and  drink  un¬ 
strained  cow-milk  warm  from  the  cow’s  sack — then  you  play 
the  second  fiddle  to  a  man  like  that — you’d  have  to  law  all 
your  farm  away  before  the  thing  is  over.  If  you  marry  her  and 
get  blistered,  you’ll  have  to  set  on  the  blister  if  it’s  as  big  as 
a  nail  keg.” 

Lord,  the  whole  thing  was  right  up  to  me.  I’ve  been  a  good 
Methodist,  but  the  Methodist  Church  and  all  the  winged 
Brethern  can  stay  out’n  my  love  affairs.  It’s  none  of  their 
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business  if  my  wife’s  been  married  five  times  before  she 
married  me.  \^en  a  man  loves  a  woman  he  loves  her.  That’s 
the  way  I  feel  about  it.  You  durn  too  ten. 

“W’y,  we  just  let  that  boy  have  the  house  down  there  be¬ 
cause  he  married  your  girl,  E£&e,”  says  Pa.  “That’s  the  only 
reason.  Didn’t  think  about  him  turning  out  like  this.  W’y, 
they  tell  me  he’s  been  about  every  place  in  the  world.” 

“That’s  right,”  says  Effie.  “He’s  been  too  many  places 
and  has  galavanted  around  with  too  many  loose  women.  He 
come  up  the  other  day — the  sneaking  thing — and  told  Locum 
to  tell  me  that  I  could  have  all  their  garden  stuff  but  five 
bushels  of  Irish  taters  and  a  bushel  of  sweet  taters.  Said  he 
wanted  to  sell  that  many  and  get  him  a  few  dollars  to  get  on 
the  road  again.  Said  he  wasn’t  through  seeing  all  this  old 
world.  Said  he  wanted  to  see  the  Pacific  Ocean  again — said  he 
wanted  to  fight  in  the  ring  again  before  he  got  too  old  to  take 
it.  Said  he  didn’t  want  to  sweat  around  on  aU  these  old  hiUs 
and  hoe  corn  and  bring  up  a  family — I  told  Locum — no  use  for 
him  to  talk  about  a  family — ^and  him  like  a  bar  hog.  And  I’d 
take  aU  the  house  plunder,  for  I’d  put  it  in  the  house  for  them 
— I’d  take  the  chickens,  for  I  hatched  the  eggs  for  them  under 
setting  hens  and  give  ’em  to  ’em  just  for  the  raising.  I  give  ’em 
two  of  our  old  spotted  sow’s  last  litter.  I’d  take  them  back, 
for  they  belonged  to  me.  But  he  could  dig  the  taters — we’d 
give  him  that  much  to  get  rid  of  him.” 

I  just  up  and  went  down  to  the  house  where  they  lived.  I 
thought  I’d  see  Daisy  there  working  around  the  house — mov¬ 
ing  her  furniture  or  the  chickens — or  cutting  weeds  in  the  late 
garden  corn.  I  went  through  the  woods.  And  when  I  got  on 
that  hiU  right  above  the  garden — w’y,  sure  enough,  I  saw  her 
in  the  garden  just  a-digging  away.  She’s  a  good  girl  to  work. 
That’s  all  she  knows — ^is  work.  I  thought  now  would  be  the 
time  to  pop  the  question  to  her.  So  I  slips  down  through  the 
bushes— down  to  the  end  of  the  garden — around  past  the 
willows  by  the  end  of  the  creek.  And  I  run  right  up  to  her — put 
my  hands  over  her  eyes  and  I  says:  “Who  is  it?”  And  she 
didn’t  guess.  And  I  says:  “Guess.”  And  she  says:  “G-G- 
Gibbie.”  And  I  says:  “Right  you  are,  sugar  babe.”  And  she 
just  acted  like  a  little  girl  that’s  never  been  kissed.  God,  I  just 
grabbed  her  right  in  my  arms  and  it  was  heaven  to  hold  her 
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in  my  arms  and  to  love  her  on  my  own  big  farm — on  my 
garden  premises.  I  squeezed  her  hard  enough  to  crack  her 
tender  little  ribs.  I  was  afraid  of  breaking  one.  “It’s  the  first 
time  a  girl’s  been  in  my  arms  in  five  years,  honey,”  I  says  to 
her.  “  God,  I  love  you.” 

About  that  time,  just  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  the  quiet 
heavens,  a  whippoorwill  says:  “Whip-poor-willie.  Whippoor- 
willie.  Whippoorwillie.  Quit.  Quit.  Quit.”  Just  right  in  broad 
dayhght.  And  I  let  my  loving  holts  go  on  her  and  I  says: 
“W’y,  that’s  funny,  a  whippoorwill  a-hollering  this  time  o’ 
year,  in  the  middle  o’  the  afternoon.”  And  she  looked  up  at 
me  with  that  pretty  little  mouth  and  a  queeer  little  smile  and 
says:  “I  think  it’s  funny  too.”  And  I  went  back  to  love  her 
and  it  hollered  again.  Every  time  I  started  to  kiss  her,  w’y,  it 
started  hollering— a  funny  thing.  I  remembered  the  place 
here  was  hanted.  A  woman  lived  here  once,  so  the  story  goes, 
and  she  had  a  mean  husband — so  she  fixed  her  little  children 
(three  of  them)  and  her  lazy  man  a  good  dinner  and  went  up¬ 
stairs,  tied  a  sheet  around  her  neck  and  to  the  bedpost  and 
jumped  out  the  winder.  She  hung  herself.  Now  a  headless 
woman  can  be  seen  here  at  this  house — and  something  that 
goes  like  all  the  dishes  falling  out’n  the  safe — something  like  a 
wolf  on  the  roof  has  been  seen  with  a  big  mouth  and  white 
teeth  tearing  off  the  shingles.  I  just  thought  it  was  that  hant. 
I  run  down  toward  Daisy’s  pappie’s  house  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  farm.  We  just  left  the  hoe  there  in  the  garden. 

Summer  leaves  turned  into  brown' — autumn  kept  coming 
on.  Sweet-tater  vines  turned  black.  Corn  was  shocked.  Cane 
was  getting  ripe  to  make  in  ’lassies.  And  don’t  you  know  that 
man  of  hern  didn’t  leave. 

Effie  says  to  Ma:  “W’y,  he  comes  down  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  and  sings  so  Daisy  can  hear  him.  Gets  a  little  closer 
every  night.” 

I  just  couldn’t  believe  it.  I  was  going  to  see  Daisy  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  nights.  Them  was  my  courting 
nights.  A  day  between  for  sleep.  When  I’d  see  Daisy,  I  could 
tell  she  had  been  crying  a  lot  of  times,  and  I’d  say:  “W’y, 
honey,  what’s  you  been  crying  about,  lovey?”  And  she’d  say: 
“It’s  because  I  love  you  so.”  And  I’d  just  grab  her  with  loving 
holts  and  squeeze  her  fit  to  die.  I’d  love  her  and  she’d  just  cry 
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and  I’d  call  her  my  honey.  And  she’d  cry  that  much  the 
harder.  It  was  just  hard  to  teU  about  her. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  night,  and  I  ups  and  goes  down  to  her 
pappie  Locum  Hunt’s  place.  I  just  couldn’t  stay  away.  It 
wasn’t  the  right  night,  but  I  went  anyway.  The  trees  were  so 
pretty  on  my  farm  and  the  corn  in  the  shock.^  I  do  say  I  have  a 
pretty  farm  to  take  a  woman  to.  AU I  need,  a*s  I  have  just  said, 
is  the  glass  eye.  When  I  passed  the  house,  I  saw  Effie  standing 
in  the  yard,  barefooted  and  squirting  terbacker — arms  folding. 
She’s  a-watching  Daisy  a-going  down  the  road  just  as  you’ll 
watch  a  turkey  hen  to  her  nest.  And  I  was  watching  her  too — 
only  Effie  didn’t  see  me,  but  I  saw  Effie,  and  Daisy  didn’t  see 
neither  one  of  us.  Daisy  was  going  right  toward  that  whip¬ 
poorwill.  Leaves  falling  now,  and  when  the  leaves  fall  in 
Kentucky,  it  is  late  for  a  whippoorwill.  Daisy  just  kept  going, 
and  I  just  kept  follering  her.  “  Whippoorwillie,  whip-poor- 
willie.”  And  Daisy  made  a  dive  right  in  the  tall  bushes.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  that  big  brute’s  neck,  and  she  says; 
“Oh,  my  poor  Willie.  Oh,  I  have  not  whipped  poor  WUlie — 
I’ve  not  whipped  poor  Willie — all  last  night  when  you  sung  it 
on  t’other  hill  it  run  through  my  head  like  blazes  of  fire.” 

And  he  says:  “My  ittle  oochie-boochie.”  And  she  says: 
“My  ittle  oochie-boochie-poochie.”  I  thought  I  could  love. 
But  the  way  they  loved  was  a  lesson  for  me.  God,  it  was  sick¬ 
ening!  I  just  couldn’t  stand  it.  I  says:  “HeU  with  a  glass  eye 
for  any  woman!  I’U  just  do  without  the  damned  eye.  Poor  old 
Ma — poor  old  Ma — 'she’s  all  right.”  And  I  just  left  them 
there,  loving  in  the  bushes,  and  Effie  right  below  them,  squirt¬ 
ing  terbacker  juice  between  cracks  in  her  teeth — with  a  great 
big  half -moon  smile  on  her  lips  and  her  hands  folded  with  that 
“come  and  get  me,  honey”  look  in  her  moon-struck  face.  God, 
I  took  through  the  bushes  home.  I  says:  “I’ll  sleep  in  my  own 
bed.  See  the  moonlight  on  my  fields  myself.  I’ll  not  get  that 
damned  glass  eye.  No  skirt  can  make  me  do  it.  You  can’t  tell 
no  more  about  a  woman  than  you  can  the  wind  or  a  mule. 
The  wind  blows  no  certain  way — the  mule  has  no  set  time  to 
kick.” 
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The  0.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize  Stories  have  often 
published  the  work  of  new  writers  of  great  promise; 
the  publication  of  “A  Woman  like  Dilsie”,  however, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial.  David  Thibault  stood 
on  the  brink  of  literary  success  when  he  died  in  IQ34, 
and  just  how  well  he  wrote  was  not  apparent  until  his 
stories  began  to  appear  through  the  offices  of  friends. 
He  was  a  native  of  Arkansas  and  in  iqi8  was  the 
manager  of  a  cotton  plantation  in  the  Arkansas  delta. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Negro  life  that 
he  made  the  basis  for  a  number  of  his  stories.  He  was 
interested  in  agricultural  experiments,  wrote  for  the 
New  Orleans  Item-Tribune  and  published  Modem 
Farming  on  his  own.  In  ipj5  he  collaborated  with 
Carl  Liddle  on  a  head-hunter’s  romance  named  Tunchi. 
He  then  began  writing  a  series  of  stories  which  were  to 
jit  logically  into  a  novel  of  Negro  life  called  Salt  for 
Mule.  He  was  active  in  the  promotion  department  of 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Company  when  he  received  a 
telegram  from  Richard  J.  Walsh  of  the  John  Day 
Company  expressing  enthusiasm  for  what  he  had  seen 
of  these  stories  and  saying  they  would  make  a  great 
book,  and  that  he  would  take  all  of  his  writings  to  come. 
That  day  Thibault  was  taken  ill  and  he  died  within  a 
week  of  tubercular  meningitis,  never  reading  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  letter  which  followed  Mr  Walsh’s  telegram. 
Lee  F.  Hartman,  editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  and 
Kenneth  Littauer,  fiction  editor  of  Collier’s,  have 
spoken  of  Thibault  as  a  man  with  a  high  talent  for 
storytelling,  whose  death  is  a  positive  loss  to  American 
writing. 


ON  A  Saturday  in  June  Easter,  George  and  John  were 
walking  home  from  the  commissary,  each  with  his 
rations  slung  in  a  gunny  sack  upon  his  back.  Now  and  then 
a  wagon  passed  them,  going  toward  town.  In  one  of  these  sat 
Aunt  Minnie  Graves,  with  her  husband  and  the  girl  whom 
Easter  had  seen  at  the  revival  the  August  before. 

George  pleasantly  called  the  old  man  by  name. 

“So  dat’s  Peter  Graves,”  commented  Easter.  “I  know 
Mis’  Minnie  since  I  wuz  ’bout  seventeen.” 

“Don’t  you  know  ’im?”  George  asked. 

“  I  seed  ’im  at  chu’ch  wid  Mis’  Minnie.  I  figgered  who  ’twas. 
But  I  ain’t  to  say  knowed  ’im.” 

John  laughed  his  slow,  provoking  laugh.  “Now  you  done 
ax  ’bout  all  of  ’em  but  de  onhest  one  you  thinkin’  ’bout.” 
“Who  dat?”  demanded  George,  smUing.  “Dilsie?” 

“Who  you  think  East  been  stud ’in’?  Not  de  team  of 
mules.” 

“Shucks!”  said  Easter.  “I  ain’t  even  knowed  her  name 
tin  now.” 

“She  a  fine  gal.  East.”  For  once  George  was  not  ribald. 
“Her  ol’  folks  is  fine  too.  You  heahed  of  de  Peter  Graves 
Lake?  A  big  cyp’us  brake  ovah  across  de  bottoms?  ” 

“Co’se  I  is.” 

“Hit  named  fo’  him.  He  homesteaded  fawty  acres  ovah 
dare.  Good  Ian’  as  a  crow  ever  flew  ocross.  He  got  nigh 
twenty  acres  cleared.” 

“Dat’s  all  he  kin  clear,”  said  John,  “lessen  he  hires  cat- 
fishes  an’  mud  turkles  to  roU  de  logs.  De  rest  of  it  runs  out 
in  de  lake.” 

But  George  pointed  out  that  this  was  no  tragedy,  because 
the  pond  acres  bore  a  good  stand  of  big  cypresses.  These 
Peter  Graves  felled  and  rived  into  boards  and  pickets. 
Everyone  knew  that  Peter  Graves  kept  a  stock  of  clear, 
air-dried  boards  on  hand,  and  that  his  count  and  his  price 
were  fair. 
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“He  done  well  ’fore  he  got  agable,”  George  concluded. 
“Now  he  got  to  hire  de  timberin’  done.” 

Easter  said  no  more.  Here,  after  nearly  a  year,  he  was 
tapping  information  he  had  longed  for  since  his  first  sight  of 
Dilsie.  It  was  a  part  of  her  peculiar  effect  on  Easter  that  he 
had  asked  no  one  about  her,  not  even  her  name  or  where 
she  lived.  He  had  been  afraid  of  this  girl,  *and  then  there  was 
Annie  C.,  the  kind  of  woman  to  occupy  any  hard-working 
man’s  spare  time  completely.  Annie  had  comfortable  ways, 
she  was  cheerful  and  not  at  all  terrif3dng.  Once  or  twice  a 
year  she  might  fly  off  the  handle  and  mark  you  with  a  bed 
slat  or  a  poker,  but  she  never  hit  as  hard  as  she  could,  and 
ten  minutes  afterward  she  would  be  laughing  and  joking  and 
comfortable.  Easter  could  take  a  rest  from  her,  and  she  could 
take  a  rest  from  him,  and  when  they  came  back  together  it 
was  as  though  aU  were  new. 

Easter  left  George  and  John  at  his  own  turnrow  and 
tramped  on  alone  to  his  cabin.  He  unlocked  the  door,  stored 
his  rations,  and  brought  out  a  chair,  which  he  tilted  back 
against  the  walnut  tree.  Then  he  thought  about  marriage.  It 
must  be  a  good  thing,  after  a  man  has  run  roimd  over  the 
bottoms  like  a  stray  boar  shoat,  to  marry  a  woman  like 
Dilsie  Graves.  A  man  should  do  this  in  time  to  have  his 
children  coming  up  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  field  when 
he  began  to  fail  and  lose  his  teeth  and  get  old.  He  wondered 
if  Annie  C.  could  have  children  even  if  she  wanted  to;  and 
he  wondered  why  he  thought  of  Dilsie,  whom  he  had  seen 
twice,  in  connection  with  marriage,  and  not  of  the  comfortable 
Annie.  “Annie,  she  jest  ain’t  de  marryin’  kind,”  Easter 
muttered  half  aloud. 

Today’s  encounter  with  the  Graveses  had  focused  the 
dream  of  Dilsie  which  Easter  had  entertained  since  the  re¬ 
vival.  While  he  kept  this  dream  vague,  and  played  it  against 
the  immediate  and  usable  flesh  of  Annie  C.,  his  emotional 
setup  was  ideal.  He  could  not  have  explained  it,  but  that  was 
why  he  had  not  sought  to  know  more  of  Dilsie.  Knowing  her 
better,  he  might  have  needed  her,  and  the  things  she  meant 
to  him,  intolerably.  As  it  was,  he  had  of  her  all  that  he 
needed.  Dilsie  was  merely  a  tenuous  memory  made  into  a 
beautiful  dream  which  Easter  delighted  to  evoke  when,  as 
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now,  lie  sat  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  his  thoughts  turned  to 
pasture.  This  dream  could  not  displace  the  grappUng  realities 
of  Annie’s  breasts  and  thighs.  But  neither  could  poor,  every¬ 
day  flesh,  frankly  real,  obviously  limited,  destroy  the  dream. 

That  afternoon  Easter  took  his  gun  and  struck  out  through 
the  bottoms  toward  the  Peter  Graves  Lake.  “I  needs  to  kill 
me  a  squirrel  fo’  some  freshenin’,”  he  told  himself.  “H’m,” 
said  Double-Actin’.  “De  squirrel  you  is  atter  wears  a  blue 
calico  dress.”  Easter  resentfully  denied  it,  a  course  always 
dangerous,  because  his  conscience  was  irascible  in  argument, 
personal,  and  sometimes  vile.  “I  is  gwinna  hunt  me  some 
squirrels!”  he  insisted  and  put  a  cap  on  each  nipple  of  his 
gun.  “Sho’!”  jeered  Double- Ac  tin’.  “Sho’I  But  is  squirrel 
ain’t  got  no  bush  tad.”  Stung  and  disgusted,  Easter  crossed 
half  a  dozen  narrow  straits  between  c)q)ress  ponds,  skirted  two 
fair-sized  lakes,  and  came  to  the  Graveses’  clearing.  The 
double  log  house  was  locked  and  still. 

Knowing  the  family  was  in  town,  Easter  boldly  approached 
the  house.  There  was  a  front  gallery  and  a  water  shelf  loaded 
with  cans  and  buckets  and  broken  crocks  full  of  moss  roses. 
The  unfenced  yard  was  clean  swept,  the  sizable  woodpile 
was  neat,  and  a  sound  wooden  tub  stood  under  the  spout  of 
the  pitcher  pump.  Between  woodpile  and  pump,  handy  to 
chips  and  to  water,  two  big  washpots  stood,  each  with  its 
three  legs  resting  upon  half  bricks.  Look  at  the  crops  and 
you  know  the  man.  The  front  gallery,  the  yard,  and  the  wash 
place  tell  you  about  his  womenfolks.  True  as  a  mirror,  every¬ 
thing  here  reflected  Aunt  Minnie  Graves — brisk,  clean, 
kindly.  Easter  turned  back  to  the  house.  Against  the  house, 
under  the  gallery  roof,  hung  festoons  of  red  peppers,  bunches 
of  herbs,  and  loops  of  weU-roped  onions.  On  a  tiny  three- 
legged  stand  stood  a  handleless  earthenware  pitcher  filled 
with  old-fashioned  cabbage  roses.  At  this  Easter  looked  long. 
He  was  sure  Dilsie  had  placed  those  flowers  there. 

He  crossed  the  lead  between  the  lake  and  a  smaller  pond 
adjoining  it  and  plunged  into  the  thick  woods  beyond.  For 
two  hours  he  hunted  squirrels  as  he  never  hunted  them  be¬ 
fore.  By  late  afternoon  he  had  killed  eight.  He  tied  their 
necks  together  with  a  strip  of  elm  bark  and  returned  to  the 
Graveses’  clearing.  The  place  was  still  deserted.  Easter  am- 
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bushed  himself  near  the  foot  log  across  the  lead  and  waited. 
It  was  nearing  sunset,  and  the  mosquitoes  were  about  him 
in  booming  clouds  when  he  heard  the  wagon  approaching. 
When  Peter  Graves  stopped  his  team  in  front  of  the  house, 
Easter  crossed  the  foot  log  and  walked  briskly  forward,  per¬ 
fect  picture  of  a  belated  hunter  hurrying  homeward. 

Peter  had  helped  his  womenfolk  out  of  the  wagon  and  they 
were  all  three  busy  with  their  packages  when  Easter  came  up 
to  them. 

“Well,  Lawd  bless  my  heart!”  cried  Minnie  Graves. 
“It’s  Easter,  dat  Mahssa  Thomas  raised.  How  is  you, 
honey?” 

“I’s  aU  right.  Mis’  Minnie.”  Then  to  Peter.  “Kin  I  he’p 
you  wid  de  team,  Mistuh  Graves?  ” 

“Glad  to  see  you,”  said  the  old  nian.  “Dems  some  fine 
squirrels  you  got.  I  kin  unhitch.  You  go  in  an’  take  a 
cheer.” 

Easter  insisted  on  helping  with  the  team.  It  staved  off 
by  so  long  the  beatific  terror  of  looking  at  Dilsie.  But  for  all 
that,  the  corners  of  his  eyes  saw  her  demurely  attending  to 
her  own  business,  helping  her  ma  the  way  a  gal  does  who  is 
used  to  it.  Easter  was  miserably  afraid.  He  presented  Peter 
Graves  with  all  the  squirrels  and  prepared  to  bolt.  The  old 
man  herded  him  with  difficulty  to  the  front  gallery,  calling 
cheerily  to  the  women,  “Dis  boy  done  gimme  all  his  squirrels. 
I’s  gwinna  make  ’im  stay  an’  he’p  eat  ’em.” 

“Sho’i— course  he  is!”  Minnie  followed  her  voice  through 
the  door.  “Come  in  an’  have  a  cheer,  Easter.” 

But  the  stiffening  had  gone  from  Easter’s  bones.  He  reeled 
off  lie  after  lie  to  get  out  of  doing  what  he  had  schemed  and 
worked  haff  a  day  to  do,  rejecting  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
he  had  not  even  dared  to  hope  for. 

“Den  effen  you  got  to  go,”  said  Minnie,  disappearing  inside, 
“wait  jes’  a  minute.”  She  returned  with  a  pie  tin  piled  full  of 
something  over  which  a  clean  white  cloth  was  tied.  “Heah 
you  some  beef  we  bought  in  town.  You  kin  bring  back  de 
pan  sometime.” 

“Sho’,”  said  Peter  Graves.  “Now  you  know  de  way, 
come  an’  visit.  Don’t  many  come  across  dese  bottoms — 
’cepen  a  lot  of  boys  dats  a-settin’  up  to  Dilsie.” 
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What  barbed  information  for  Easter  to  pack  home  across 
the  swamps! 

Easter  cooked  his  supper  and  ate  it,  washed  the  skillet, 
pans  and  cups,  and  then  sat  down  on  his  door  block  under 
June  stars  to  think  of  Dilsie;  and  he  came  to  the  image  of  her 
in  his  mind  as  a  famished  man  faces  manna.  Not  even  old 
Peter’s  mention  of  many  rivals  hurt  him  now.  When  at  last 
he  went  to  bed  he  was  convinced  that  just  thinking  about  a 
woman  like  Dilsie  was  more  exciting  than  possessing  any 
other  woman  he  had  ever  known,  except  Annie  C.  Here  he 
was  thinking  of  those  two  at  the  same  time  again.  He  wished 
to  goodness  he  could  keep  his  thoughts  about  tliem  separated. 
But  it  wasn’t  his  fault,  he  maintained  to  his  vision  of  Dilsie. 
Thoughts  of  those  two  girls  ought  to  be  more  ahke  than  they 
were  different,  or  more  different  than  they  were  alike. 

Sunday  Easter  attended  meeting  at  Zion  WTieel,  hoping 
and  fearing  the  Graveses  would  be  there.  They  were  not. 
He  saw  Loda  Green,  Annie  and  Elsie  in  the  congregation. 
How  had  he  ever  come  to  marry  Loda?  Elsie’s  remembered 
fascination  was  nearly  as  incredible.  He  studied  her  face  as 
the  sermon  thundered  on:  a  tired,  leanish  woman  of  forty, 
with  one  eye.  .  .  .  Wben  his  meditative  glance  fell  on  Annie 
C.  she  flashed  her  wide  smile,  and  his  lips  flashed  an  answer; 
but  he  was  thinking  of  that  broken  pitcher  full  of  pink 
cabbage  roses  on  Peter  Graves’s  gallery. 

Monday  morning  Easter  hoed  in  his  own  crop.  Between 
quartering  time  and  noon  it  showered;  so  little  that  he  had 
trouble  convincing  himself  that  it  would  be  too  wet  to  work 
in  the  afternoon.  However,  he  managed  it  and  was  just  ready 
to  set  out  across  the  swamps  to  return  Aimt  Minnie’s  pan 
and  cloth  when  Mr  Henry  rode  up. 

“Easter,”  said  Mr  Henry,  “I  want  you  to  help  us  out  this 
afternoon.  We’re  chopping  the  upper  eighty,”  It  had  not 
occurred  to  Mr  Henry  that  it  was  too  wet  to  work,  and 
Easter  didn’t  argue  the  point  this  time. 

That  was  the  heartbreaking  pattern  of  events  for  three 
weeks  of  grinding  work.  On  the  first  Saturday  following  his 
visit  to  Graveses’  clearing  he  had  to  drive  the  wagon  to  town 
for  rations,  substituting  for  Pink  Dawson,  who  was  down 
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with  chills  and  fever.  Sunday,  dressed  in  his  best,  he  crossed 
the  bottoms  to  find  the  Graveses’  house  locked  and  silent. 
He  learned  later  that  they  had  attended  meeting.  The  follow¬ 
ing  week  his  own  crop  needed  him.  A  blessed  thimderstorm 
halted  field  work  Friday,  but  Mr  Henry  sent  Easter  to 
town  again,  and  on  Saturday  had  him  help  issue  rations  in 
the  commissary.  Sunday  Easter  was  at  meeting  again — and 
the  Graveses  were  not.  But  Annie  C.  was  there. 

“How  come  you  ain’t  been  down  to  see  me?”  she  asked. 

“Gal,”  said  Easter,  “dey  is  tryin’  to  work  me  down. 
W’en  nighttime  come,  I  jes’  falls  on  de  bed.” 

“I  b’heves  you.  East.  Whut  I  wants  to  know  is  who  wid?” 

Easter  had  been  thinking  so  often  of  Dilsie  and  so  seldom 
of  Annie  that  he  looked  half  guilty,  but  Annie’s  laugh  made 
him  comfortable  again.  “East” —  she  was  solicitous  now — 
“you  is  lookin’  kinda  ganted,  sho’  nuff.  Whatever  you  is 
doin’,  you  better  not  do  much  of  it  as  you  is.” 

Wednesday  of  the  next  week  he  met  Aunt  Minnie  Graves 
herself  in  the  big^road.  “Easter,  boy,  why  ain’t  you  been 
to  see  us?” 

“I’s  been  layin’  off  to  come.  Mis’  Minnie.  I  sho’  is.  I  ain’t 
forgot  yo’  pan  an’  de  cloth.  I  washed  ’em  good” 

“I  done  forgot  ’em  myself!  I  don’t  need  ’em,  honey.  When 
you  gwinna  come  see  us?” 

“  You-all  be  dare  Sadday?” 

“We’ll  be  dare  all  day  Sadday.” 

“Den  effen  I  fives  an’  nothin’  happens,  I’s  sho’  gwinna 
come.” 

Seedy  though  he  had  felt  for  days  past,  Easter  did  strike 
out  for  the  Graveses'  clearing  Saturday  morning.  Every  step 
he  took  increased  his  lassitude.  He  began  to  feel  a  shiveriness 
despite  the  June  sunshine,  and  every  fifty  yards  he  yawned. 
With  about  half  his  journey  done,  Easter  was  seized  with 
nausea.  Afterward  he  lay  on  the  ground  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a  log  and  shivered.  He  and  malaria  were  old  acquaintances. 
He  lay  in  the  sun  until  the  dumb  ague  passed;  afterward, 
when  his  fever  mounted,  he  crawled  into  the  shade  and  slept. 
It  was  noon  when  he  awoke.  No  visiting  that  day.  He  knew 
he  would  feel  comparatively  well  until  next  “chill  time”: 
the  same  hour  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  But  right  now  it 
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would  be  well  to  get  on  up  to  the  big  house  and  ask  Mr 
Henry  for  quinine. 

For  a  week  Easter  wrestled  with  malaria.  Mr  Henry  knew 
the  malady  thoroughly  and  fought  it  with  broken  doses  of 
calomel  and  six  ten-grain  doses  of  quinine  daily. 

By  the  middle  of  the  following  week  Easter  reported  for 
work.  He  was  still  a  bit  “ganted”,  but  the  hoe  gang  was  busy 
again,  and  hoeing  was  child’s  play  to  him.  Easter  finished 
next  the  leader,  Flint,  and,  resting  on  his  hoe,  turned  toward 
the  gang  which  was  strung  out  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
back  along  the  rows.  When  you  finish  your  own  row  it  is 
your  privilege  to  rest  until  the  others  “cut  out”;  but  seemly 
conduct  requires  that  you  rest  only  a  moment  and  then  turn 
back  and  “he’p  out”  some  slower  hand.  You  pick  a  friend’s 
row  or  that  of  some  woman  whose  favor  you  seek.  It  is  an 
orthodox  means  of  sparking  as  well  as  a  gesture  of  friendhness. 
Also  it  is  a  point  of  honor  for  the  leader  not  to  start  ahead 
of  the  gang  but  give  everyone  an  even  chance  to  displace  him 
each  round. 

Easter  turned  to  the  row  next  his  own,  without  noting 
who  carried  it.  As  he  began  chopping,  three  other  men 
chopped  out  and  hastened  to  that  same  row.  But  Easter  was 
ahead  of  them,  already  several  yards  along  the  row.  Aston¬ 
ished  that  so  many  should  rush  to  a  row  far  from  the  strag¬ 
glers  where  most  of  the  women  worked,  he  looked  for  the 
first  time  at  the  hand  he  was  helping  out.  It  was  a  girl  .  .  . 
Dilsie  Graves.  Eor  the  moment  Easter  lost  his  awe  of  her 
in  amazement  and  admiration.  A  gal  carrying  third  from 
lead  in  a  gang  of  fifty  hoes! 

When  he  and  Dilsie  met,  the  girl  gave  him  a  tiny  scared 
smile.  “Thank  you,”  she  said,  and  they  walked  back  to  the 
end  together. 

“How  you  been?”  Easter  ventured. 

“I’s  been  well.  Dey  says  you  been  sick.  I  hopes  you  is 
better.” 

“  I  is,”  Easter  mumbled. 

It  was  well  that  he  was  better,  for  that  was  the  fastest 
day’s  hoeing  Easter  ever  put  in.  There  were  three  or  four 
of  the  best  hands  who  raced  him  for  the  privilege  of  helping 
out  Dilsie.  He  held  his  own  and  thanked  his  stars  that  the 
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lead  row  was  carried  by  Flint  Winfrey,  the  best  hoe  hand 
in  the  bottoms. 

‘‘Don’t  let  ’em  git  de  inturn  on  you,  East!”  Flint  would 
chuckle.  “I  sho’  never  saw  so  many  lazy  niggers  hoein’  dis 
fast  befo’  in  my  bawn  days.  Jes’  look  at  ’em!  Dey’s  kicking 
up  dust  like  a  cow  a-runnin’  in  de  road.”  Flint  weighed  close 
to  three  hundred.  He  moved  his  body  as  clumsily  as  an  erect 
bear,  but  in  his  thick  hands  an  eight-inch  hoe  became  a 
rapierlike  thing. 

Easter  had  time  for  no  more  than  a  quick  grin  acknowledg¬ 
ing  Flint’s  banter.  Nathan  Grant,  Dick  Mickings,  and  others 
pushed  him  hard.  Once  or  twice  Nathan  finished  a  stroke  or 
two  before  Easter,  and  the  latter  was  saved  only  because  his 
place  in  the  gang  was  next  Dilsie’s.  By  quartering  time  that 
afternoon  Easter  knew  he  was  slipping,  though  his  perform¬ 
ance  gave  no  sign  of  it. 

“You  is  sweatin’  too  free.  East,”  said  Flint.  “Hit  ain’t 
dat  hot,  boy.” 

“  I  kin  hoi’  it.” 

Easter  was  in  the  grip  of  one  of  his  fits  of  bullheaded  stub¬ 
bornness,  and  he  would  have  hoed  until  he  dropped.  Dilsie 
saved  him  on  the  very  next  round.  When  they  met  in  finishing 
her  row  she  said  to  Easter  in  a  rush,  frightened:  “You  mind 
he’pin’  out  my  mommer  ’stead  of  me?  It  shames  her  so  to 
be  behin’  all  de  time.” 

Thereafter  Easter  helped  out  Aunt  Minnie  Graves,  and 
Nathan  Grant,  swiftest  of  the  remaining  rivals,  got  Dilsie’s 
shy,  stimulating  thanks. 

However  much  this  stung  Easter,  there  was  balm  in  Aunt 
Minnie’s  good  nature,  her  appreciation  of  his  help,  and  her 
evident  hking  for  him.  He  refused  to  consider  another  palhat- 
ing  circumstance:  he  would  surely  have  “fallen  out”  had  he 
kept  to  the  racing  clip. 

That  same  afternoon  he  learned  of  another  of  Dilsie’s 
accomphshments.  The  squad  of  women  had  begun  to  hum. 
Often  an  hour  of  this  precedes  actual  articulate  song.  Finally, 
when  even  the  men  were  leavened  with  harmony,  one  of 
the  elder  women  called  across  to  Dilsie,  “Pitch  it,  gal!” 
Clear  and  true  Dilsie’s  voice  rose  across  the  perfect  accom¬ 
paniment  of  their  humming: 
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“‘Oh,  Cav-a-reee!  Hit’s  a  mighty  high  mountain!”’ 

They  all  swung  in  with  the  meUow  antiphony: 

“‘Look  how  He  died!  Look  how  He  died!’” 

Then  Dilsie’s  voice,  alone  as  one  star  at  nightfall: 

“‘Oh,  Cav-a-reee!  Hit’s  a  mighty  high  mountain!’” 

And  their  response,  deep  from  the  men,  wailing  as  Rachael’s 
own  from  the  women: 

“‘Oh,  don’t  you  hate  dem  cruel,  cruel  Jews!’” 

That  carried  them  half  down  the  field. 

That  night  Easter,  loose  limbed  with  fatigue  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  convalescence,  sat  on  his  chair  under  the  walnut 
tree  and  thought  of  Dilsie.  The  day’s  scenes  dickered  through 
his  head:  Dilsie’s  hand  on  her  hoe  handle;  Dilsie’s  figure  with 
the  wind  molding  her  skirts  about  her.  He  thought,  too,  of 
the  girl’s  popularity  with  all  manner  of  folks.  He  had  seen 
men  race  to  “he’p  out”  gals  before  .  .  .  but  these  wenches 
were  of  a  pattern  flamingly  different  from  Dilsie’s.  For  the 
first  time  Easter  stood  Dilsie  and  Annie  C.  side  by  side  in 
his  mind  and  examined  them  without  flinching;  he  reafized 
with  joyous  amazement  that,  after  just  one  day’s  association 
with  Dilsie,  it  was  Annie  C.  who  was  now  the  tenuous  dream. 
“An’  Dilsie,  she  got  good  hips  an’  breastes  her  own  seif,”  said 
Double- Actin’.  “I  wasn’t  stud ’in’  ’bout  dat!”  cried  Easter, 
perhaps  aloud.  “H’m,”  grunted  Double-Actin’.  “Dat  how 
come  you  sees  ’em  in  yo’  haid  so  strong  now?” 

There  was  another  glorious  day  with  the  hoe  gang;  then 
a  thunderstorm  split  open  the  skies  to  soaking  rain,  and  work 
ceased.  That  was  on  Thursday.  Friday  morning  Easter 
shouldered  his  ax  and  tramped  across  the  bottoms  to  the 
Graveses’  clearing.  Long  before  he  reached  it  the  sound  of 
three  busy  axes  rang  in  his  ears.  Aunt  Minnie  had  told  him 
that  Peter  would  be  at  work  in  the  timber  and  that  he  had 
no  one  hired  to  help  him.  Easter  was  puzzled,  chagrined,  at 
the  sound  of  the  axes.  His  own  purposed  offer  of  help  would 
depreciate  if  two  hirelings  were  already  employed,  and  the 
hirelings  would  not  be  pleased  by  it. 

But  he  found  Peter  Graves’s  helpers  were  two  young  men 
with  motives  as  high  perhaps  as  his  own:  Nathan  Grant  and 
Dick  Mickings.  Easter  had  liked  these  boys  before  they  had 
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raced  him  in  the  hoe  gang  for  Dilsie’s  favor.  Since  then  he 
had  marveled  at  the  faults  with  which  they  suddenly  bristled. 
Nathan  was  plump  and  aggressive  and  biggity.  Dick  smiled 
to  himself  all  the  time,  hke  a  possum,  making  everybody 
round  him  uncomfortable. 

Easter  saw  the  three  men  at  work  in  the  timber  before  he 
himself  was  seen  and  he  came  within  an  ace*  of  turning  back. 
His  feet,  more  than  his  vohtion,  carried  him  toward  them. 

“HeUo,  East,”  called  Dick  Mickings. 

“  Good  mawnin’,  Easter,”  said  Peter  Graves. 

“Whut  you  doin’  ovah  dis  way?”  Nathan  Grant  asked, 
pleasantly  enough,  but  with  point  that  stvmg  Easter  to  the 
quick. 

“I  come  ovah  to  he’p  Mistuh  Peter — same  as  you.” 

“He  got  he’p  enough,”  said  Nathan,  eying  the  slight-built 
Easter  less  pleasantly. 

“Dat  fo’  him  to  say.”  Easter  knew  Nathan  could  lick  him, 
but  he  would  hold  his  ground. 

“We  all  done  done  ’nuff  to  earn  a  cold  drink  ob  water,” 
said  Peter  Graves.  “You-all  come  up  to  de  house.” 

The  three  young  men  shouldered  their  axes  and  followed 
their  host  to  the  pump. 

“Dilsie!”  called  Peter.  “Bring  us  out  de  drinkin’  gourd, 
gal!  Dis  rain,”  he  continued  conversationally,  “done  made 
my  turnip  groun’  just  right  to  turn,  but  heah  I  is:  Mistuh 
Keatts  a-caUin’  fo’  boards.  Mistuh  Mitchell  a-callin’  fo’ 
two  hundred  posties,  an’ - ” 

Here  Aunt  Minnie  came  out  with  the  dipper.  “Mawnin’, 
Easter.  Boy,  you  got  no  business  ovah  heah  wid  no  ax.  You 
been  sick.” 

“I’s  well  now,  Mis’  Minnie.” 

“Dat’s  zackly  whut  I  tole  ’im,”  said  Nathan  Grant.  “A 
man  whut  is  too  light  fo’  timber  work  when  he  is  well  ain’t 
got  to  be  tryin’  it  when  he  under  de  weather.” 

“You  is  been  sick.”  Peter  Graves  turned  his  kind  old  eyes 
on  Easter.  “I  ain’t  gwinna  have  you  swingin’  no  ax.”  Easter 
protested,  begged,  became  nearly  eloquent.  Peter  and  Minnie 
were  too  much  for  him.  Finally  Peter  said,  “Effen  you  is 
hleedged  to  he’p,  you  kin  ketch  up  de  team  an’  turn  ovah  my 
turnip  Ian’.” 
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Easter  preferred  any  field  work  to  timbering,  but  under 
the  circiunstances  this  was  defeat;  bitterly  he  hitched  Peter’s 
team  to  the  twelve-inch  turnplow.  Peter  and  his  volunteer 
woodsmen  prepared  to  return  to  their  work.  Minnie  Graves 
stood  on  the  gallery,  the  gourd  dipper  in  her  hand.  “Easter, 
boy,”  she  called.  “I’ll  send  Dilsie  down  wid  some  fresh  water 
fo’  noon.” 

The  turnip  patch  was  stumpy,  hah-subdued  new  ground, 
but  Easter  never  knew  the  day  when  plowing  was  not  fun  to 
him.  Now,  besides  this  workday  satisfaction  in  it,  he  could 
hope  for  Dilsie’s  coming.  But  hours  went  by  and  she  didn’t 
come.  Finally  he  was  sure  she  wouldn’t,  and  he  spoke  sharply 
to  the  astonished  mules. 

Easter  stopped  his  team,  swung  them  left  in  a  right-angle 
turn,  and  started  the  new  furrow.  This  brought  him  facing 
toward  the  house,  which  was  invisible  behind  an  angle  of  a 
dense  thicket  of  second-growth  ash.  The  mules  set  their  ears 
forward  and  slowed  up;  Easter  followed  their  gaze,  knowing 
a  mule  is  harder  to  surprise  than  a  watchdog.  “Whoa!”  said 
he,  and  he  stopped  without  knowing  why.  A  moment  later 
Dilsie  came  into  view  round  the  thicket.  She  wore  a  sun- 
bonnet  and  dress  of  crisp  blue,  and  she  had  a  tin  bucket  in 
her  hand. 

“Don’t  you  walk  ’cross  de  plowed  groun’,”  Easter  called 
to  her.  “I’ll  come  git  it.”  He  tied  the  lines  to  the  plow  handle, 
and  stalked  across  his  furrows  toward  Dilsie.  “I  ain’t  scairt 
of  her  no  mo’,”  he  thought.  “Didn’t  I  call  out  loud  and  tell 
her  not  to  walk  in  de  plow  dirt?”  “H’m,”  said  Double- 
Actin’.  “Dat  wuz  jes’  part  of  yo’  plowin’  sense.  Effen  you 
ain’t  scairt,  how  come  yo’  heart  pattin’  juber?” 

Easter  took  the  tin  bucket  from  Dilsie,  and  their  eyes  met 
in  quick  frightened  acknowledgment. 

“You  jes’  keep  de  bucket,”  said  Dilsie,  beginning  to  go 
away.  “Effen  you  don’t  mind  you  kin  bring  it  up  at  noon.” 

“Dis  groun’  turns  good — after  de  rain,”  muttered  Easter. 

“It  sho’  do.”  Dilsie  neither  stopped  nor  continued  her 
flight.  She  merely  half  turned,  ppsing  like  a  swamp  black¬ 
bird  alighting  on  a  swaying  willow,  wings  still  a-flutter. 
Easter’s  craven  tongue  found  no  further  words.  He  watched 
the  blue  figure  recede  across  the  clearing.  When  it  vanished 
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behind  the  thicket  Easter  uttered  an  impatient  oath  and 
dashed  the  untasted  water  to  the  ground. 

Through  that  summer  and  fall  Peter  Graves  had  no  labor 
problem.  Five  or  six  stalwart  young  men  placed  their  spare 
time  at  his  command.  Of  these  Nathan  Grant,  Dick  Mickmgs, 
and  Easter  were  most  constant.  And  with  the  tactlessness  of 
their  kind,  the  old  couple  showed  their  strong  partiality  for 
Easter.  The  rivals  must  have  felt  it,  since  it  was  meant  to  be 
felt;  Dilsie  imdoubtedly  knew  of  it  for  the  same  reason. 
Easter  sensed  it,  even  through  the  wistful  panics  and  jealous¬ 
ies  of  his  condition.  He  could  turn  the  advantage  to  no  use. 
He  worked  the  harder  with  plow,  hoe  and  cotton  sack,  winning 
golden  opinions  from  the  old  folJks,  while  bolder  blades  foimd 
the  opportunities  for  laughing  words  with  Dilsie  which  he 
was  too  fearful  to  engineer.  And  along  another  march  circum¬ 
stances  built  a  wall  against  him:  none  of  his  serious  rivals 
lived  on  Mr  Henry’s  plantation.  If  he  had  been  thrown  with 
them  anywhere  but  at  the  Graveses’  clearing,  Nathan’s 
biggitiness,  Dick’s  possum  grin,  would  have  bred  trouble,  from 
which,  since  he  had  the  lasting  rage  of  a  man  of  slow  anger, 
Easter  would  have  emerged  perhaps  badly  beaten  but  with 
his  emotions  unshackled.  Not  even  this  doubtful  solution  was 
possible.  The  boys,  for  all  they  thought  of  one  another,  were 
average  good  field  boys.  They  were  not  bloodthirsty  enough 
to  seek  out  one  another  for  a  quarrel,  and  they  met  only  at 
Peter  Graves’s. 

Through  that  winter  Easter  kept  up  his  own  work  and 
managed  to  help  Peter  Graves  lay  in  wood,  pick  cotton,  and 
pull  corn.  There  were  beautiful  days  when  no  other  suitor 
was  there— when  Dilsie,  her  parents,  and  Easter  were  snug 
round  the  table  at  noontime.  Peter  Graves  even  let  Easter 
build  up  the  fire;  and  any  man  who  relinquishes  that  function 
in  his  own  home  expresses  complete  confidence  in  the  one 
to  whorn  he  grants  the  privilege.  Easter  couldn’t  think  of  any 
person  in  the  whole  world  whom  he  would  want  tampering 
with  his  own  fire;  not  even  Dilsie.  God  made  men  to  build 
fires,  and  He  made  women  to  put  them  out.  Those  winter 
days  were  good  days,  and  the  clearing  became  home  to  Easter; 
but  he  got  no  mastery  over  the  panic  that  sparkled  through 
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his  soul  when  he  and  Dilsie  were  alone  together;  and  in  so 
far  as  he  knew,  he  drew  no  step  nearer  to  her. 

April  carue,  and  there  was  no  change,  and  Easter  was 
gaunt  and  lean  faced  with  protracted  anxiety  and  ecstasy. 
May  boomed  in,  with  trees  full  leafed,  the  bottoms  full  of 
water  and  roaring  with  life.  It  seemed  to  Easter  that  folks 
meeting  him  on  the  road  grinned  a  Dick  Mickings  grin  at 
him.  But  he  couldn’t  help  it;  he  had  lived  so  long  with  his 
cowardice  now  that  he  knew  which  was  master.  If  Dilsie 
had  once  made  him  angry,  sUghted  him,  or  showed  marked 
favor  for  a  rival,  the  proper  mechanism  within  Easter  might 
have  clicked;  but  the  girl  minded  her  own  business  and  dealt 
with  her  suitors  with  appaUing  equity. 

One  day  in  mid-May  he  met  Annie  C.  in  the  big  road. 
Neither  of  them  smiled.  Annie  spoke  first.  '‘East,  you  gwinna 
wanna  take  me  to  de  dance  week  atter  next?” 

“Whut  dance?” 

“You  knows.  Dey  is  givin’  a  frolic  at  de  Tom  Brown 
schoolhouse  Thursday  atter  dis  nex’  one  cornin’.” 

“Gal,  I’s  workin’  so  hard - ” 

“I  knows  whut  you  workin’  at.  Dat  ain’t  none  of  my 
business.  But  I’s  been  axed  plenty  fo’  dis  frolic - ” 

“Den  go  ahaid  on!  Who’s  a-stoppin’  you?” 

“Ain’t  nobody,”  said  Annie  musingly.  “East,  you  ain’t 
got  much  sense,  but  I  sho’  is  liked  you,  boy,  you  long,  rusty, 
no-’coimt  blacksnake!” 

“  Who  is  no  ’count,  gal?  ” 

“I’s  done  said.”  Annie  had  to  smile.  She  could  go  just  so 
long  without  it.  “Now  git  on.  You’ll  see  me  at  de  Tom 
Brown  schoolhouse  wid  some  low-down  mink  whut  ain’t 
no  better  dan  you  is.  An’  me.  I’ll  see  you  a-buggin’  yo’  eyes 
at  Nathan  Grant  a-dancin’  wid  Dilsie  Graves.” 

“Dilsie  don’t  dance!  She  in  de  chu’ch.” 

“Well,  git  on  down  de  road.”  Annie  smiled  mysteriously 
and  walked  away,  “You  know  how  long  it’s  been  gone  since 
you  been  to  see  me.  East?  ” 

“Two-three  weeks.  I’s  been - ” 

“Six  months.  East.  Effen  you  wuz  a  ol’  sow,  you  could 
a-done  drapped  two  fitters  ob  pigs  in  dat  time!”  Screaming 
with  laughter,  Annie  C.  swung  away,  Easter  felt  down  in 
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himself  the  full  gallantry  of  her;  but  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do  about  it.  In  five  minutes  he  was  absorbed  in  her 
news  of  the  party  and  had  forgotten  Annie.  Would  DUsie 
go?  Would  her  ma  and  pa  let  her  go?  Could  he  find  courage 
to  ask  her  to  go  with  him?  He  side-stepped  that  last  by  a 
craven  inspiration:  he  would  not  ask  Dilsie  to  go  with  him; 
he  would  ask  her  parents,  of  whom  he  had  no  fear  at  all. 

Whether  he  could  have  carried  through  even  that  anemic 
campaign  was  in  doubt  until  he  met  Elsie  Lewis  in  the  big 
road.  He  would  have  grumbled  a  greeting  and  trudged  on, 
but  Elsie  stopped  him  peremptorily. 

“Whar  you  gwine — shovin’  along  de  road  wid  yo’  head 
down,  like  a  sow  in  heat?  Answer  me,  boy!” 

“Nowhar.  Jes’  down  to  George’s.” 

“Nowhar.  You  is  right!  East,  I  couldn’t  believe  it  till  I 
seed  you.  Now  I  knows  you  is  even  a  bigger  fool  dan  dey 
says.”  Elsie’s  lean  face  was  kind.  She  tilted  back  her  head 
and  looked  steadily  at  Easter  with  her  one  eye. 

“East,”  she  said  briskly,  “I  ain’t  whut  I  wuz  onct,  but  I 
knows  wimmins.  Now  listen  at  me:  you  standin’  off,  an’  you 
standin’  on.  But  a  woman  want  to  be  stood  on  all  de  time. 
You  is  he’pin’  her  paw,  an  you’s  he’pin’  her  maw.  But  whut 
you  doin’  ’bout  Dilsie  her  own  self?  Git  busy,  boy!  Work 
like  a  red  sow  rusthn’  overcup  acrosn  in  deep  leaves!  .  .  . 
How  is  crops  up  dis  way?” 

They  exchanged  the  universal  shop  talk  of  earth.  When 
they  parted  Elsie  called,  “Don’t  forgit  whut  I  done  tole 
you!” 

Easter  found  George  Mack  sitting  on  his  door  block.  The 
two  men  walked  to  the  rear  to  look  at  the  frame  of  seed  sweet 
potatoes  George  had  bedded. 

“I  ain’t  bedded  me  out  none,”  said  Easter.  “I’ll  have  to 
buy  me  some  shps,  ’gin  time  to  set  ’em  out.” 

“You  knows  you  can  git  all  de  slips  you  needs  heah.  You 
been  busy  crossin’  de  bottoms,”  laughed  George. 

“Ev’ybody  I  sees,  dey  got  to  talk  ’bout  dat  same  ol’ 
subject.” 

“Well,  don’t  git  mad  at  me,  East.  Git  mad  at  yo’seff. 
East,  is  dese  damn  blacks  like  Nathan  an’  Dick  makin’  you 
Stan’  back?  You  scairt — or  is  dat  gal  done  tamed  you?” 
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It  takes  a  man  to  lay  a  man’s  wound  wide  to  the  beginnings 
of  healing. 

“She  done  tamed  me,  George.  I  can’t  lay  a  finger  on  her. 
I  done  lost  my  rabbit-foot  on  Dilsie.  All  I  kin  do  is  jes’  want 
her  hke  you  needs  vittles  at  noon  when  you  ain’t  et  since 
sunup.  My  belly’s  weak  right  across  de  middle — jes’  de  same 
way.” 

“East,”  said  George,  “you  is  ridin’  fo’  yourseK  a  fall  effen 
you  don’t  make  ’ase.  Too  many  good  mens  is  around  atter 
dat  gal.  She  sho’  a  fine  ’un  too.  But,  East,  ’tain’t  but  one 
way  to  git  any  of  ’em.  You  got  to  go  atter  ’em  like  guttin’ 
a  dawg.” 

That  night  Easter  recalled  Elsie’s  and  George’s  words  with 
the  wholesome  resentment  recipients  of  good  advice  should 
feel. 

“One  thing” — ^he  was  near  bitterness  as  he  crawled  into 
bed— “dey  is  sho’  plenty  folks  to  tell  you  whut  to  do  in  dis 
yearth.  An’  plenty  misery.”  He  believed  that  summed  up 
and  dismissed  these  two  encounters.  But  back  in  his  rational 
years  he  had  regarded  Elsie  and  George  as  experts.  Doubtless 
what  they  had  said  worked  deep  down  in  him,  unknown  to 
himself. 

It  didn’t  work  hard  enough  to  pump  his  courage  up  to  the 
point  of  asking  Dilsie  to  go  to  the  frolic  with  him.  He  put 
that  request  to  Minnie  and  Peter.  Peter  promptly  side¬ 
stepped,  leaving  the  decision  with  Minnie. 

“Dilsie  wants  to  go,”  said  Minnie;  “an’  two-three  done 
axed  her.  I  didn’t  want  any  gal  of  mine  traipsin’  round  wid 
jes’  anybody.  But  I  do  want  her  to  have  her  pleasure.  You 
won’t  make  her  dance,  wiU  you.  East?  ” 

“No  ma’am!  I  sho’  won’t.”  He  meant  it. 

“Den  you  kin  take  her.” 

The  horrible  swiftness,  the  dazzling  sweet  torture,  of  the 
days  and  nights  which  followed!  EinaUy  the  revolving  earth 
turned  up  that  particular  Thursday  morning,  dealt  out  a 
day  of  May  with  soft  clouds  and  slow  wind,  folded  the  clouds 
and  put  them  away  at  sunset,  and  then — night. 

When  they  set  out  together  through  the  young  night  and 
entered  the  path  which  tunneled  the  purple  tree-shadows, 
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Easter  turned  and  saw  Minnie  Graves  silhouetted  against  the 
gleam  from  the  open  cabin  door,  and  it  turned  him  weak; 
he  longed  to  run  back  there,  to  seek  the  peace  of  which  that 
light  and  Minnie’s  blurred  figure  were  symbols.  But  life  had 
him  by  the  hind  leg.  He  walked  silently  beside  the  silent  girl, 
too  afraid  of  the  inexorable  events  which  lay  coiled  in  the 
hours  ahead.  Then,  in  crossing  a  foot  log,  fie  took  her  by  the 
hand — for  the  first  time;  and  the  stark  business  that  had 
laid  so  heavy  upon  Easter  broke  up,  leavened  with  light.  But 
his  warmed  and  glowing  panic  was  still  panic,  and  when  he 
spoke  to  Dilsie  his  voice  was  oppressed. 

“Dem  stars  is  a-winkin’  like  mo’  rain.” 

“Sho’  is.  An’  we  don’t  need  none,  does  we?” 

“Sho’  don’t.  We  needs  choppin’  weather.” 

“Mr  Henry  hirin’  any  choppin’?” 

“He  ain’t  dis  last  past  week.”  Easter  was  nearly  at  ease; 
agriculture  was  always  his  tutelary  deity. 

They  came  to  the  next  foot  log,  and  the  recurrent  thrill  of 
touching  DUsie’s  hand  swept  Easter  to  new  boldness. 

“We  been  choppin’  de  lower  field.  It’s  so  fur  a  man  can’t 
go  home  at  noon  to  cook  himse’f  suthin’  t’eat.” 

“Does  you  fix  up  a  bucket  at  breakfus  time?”  DUsie’s 
own  voice  was  stronger;  here  was  her  province. 

“Naw.  When  my  belly’s  full  of  breakfus  seem  like  I  can’t 
bother  my  haid  ’bout  lunch — wid  it  so  fur  off.” 

“Umph!  Dat  jes’  like  a  man!”  murmured  Dilsie,  and 
then  her  lips  seemed  to  freeze  at  her  own  boldness,  her  panic 
swept  through  herself  to  Easter,  and  they  walked  on  in 
silence.  Without  words  and  with  no  contact  Easter  knew, 
with  swelfing  heart,  that  Dilsie  loved  him;  it  made  a  white 
fight  of  the  gloom  under  the  trees  to  know  it;  but  the  surging 
lift  of  this  realization  brought  with  it  new  fears.  If  he  could 
take  Dilsie  in  his  arms  he  was  sure  the  thin,  strong  barrier 
that  held  them  apart  would  dissolve.  But  he  could  no  more 
raise  his  two  arms  and  put  them  about  this  girl  than  he  could 
have  plucked  up  one  of  the  trees  that  made  a  leaky  roof 
against  the  sprinkle  of  May  stars.  Each  time  their  hands 
touched,  whenever  they  were  close  together  in  the  narrow 
path,  Easter  felt  a  warm,  triumphant  flood  rise  up  inside  him. 
And  when  it  rose,  and  receded  and  came  again,  it  came 
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stronger  and  higher.  When  its  heartening  current  flooded 
over,  beyond  his  control,  he  could  take  this  girl — this  woman 
Dilsie — in  his  arms;  but  not  before  then.  Shakily  his  mind 
compounded  his  vigorous  strength,  her  slenderness,  and  the 
lonely  dark  into  a  compelhng  reason,  a  divine  compulsion; 
but  reason  and  experience  were  no  helps  for  him  with  a 
woman  like  Dilsie.  The  rising  of  the  tide  inside  him  was  his 
only  hope,  and  it  receded  after  each  intoxicating  surge. 

They  had  traversed  the  woods;  an  open  plantation  road 
lay  before  them  with  the  feel  of  wide  fields  about.  Easter 
knew  every  step  of  the  way  as  well  as  he  knew  the  gear  for 
his  own  mule,  but  tonight  it  was  like  walking  out  into  a 
world  remembered  from  a  dream.  He  lifted  his  face  to  the 
night  sky  and  got  strength.  Now  he  knew  that  the  next  wave 
of  courage  would  sweep  him  out  of  his  shackles.  He  wanted 
to  sing  his  triumph  as  he  walked,  and  he  drew  close  to  Dilsie 
in  the  path;  and  she  seemed  to  shrink  away,  without  actually 
moving  off — ^while  leaning  closer. 

They  turned  the  angle  of  a  dense  thicket.  Laughter  floated 
through  the  warm  air.  A  dim  light  glowed  ahead.  They  had 
come  to  the  Tom  Brown  schooUiouse. 

It  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  fields.  It  had  only  one  room,  with 
windows  three  to  a  side.  There  were  two  kerosene  ceiling 
lamps,  but  only  the  one  farthest  from  the  door  was  hghted. 
The  rough  school  benches  were  fined  up  along  the  walls; 
the  tiny  rostrum  had  been  converted  into  a  refreshment 
stand.  From  Ziek  Bell  the  revelers  could  buy  hard  candies  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  a  plate  or  sandwich  of  barbecued  pork, 
coffee  hot  but  tenuous,  and  lemonade  mixed  in  a  wooden  tub. 

Easter  and  Dilsie  were  early,  and  with  others  they  sat 
imeasily  on  the  benches,  waiting  until  numbers  gave  them 
courage  to  be  gay.  In  the  field,  at  work,  that  faculty  never 
failed  them.  Stalking  fun  purposefully,  focusing  gaiety  in 
time  and  space,  and  going  at  it  like  laying  rails  require  more 
practice  than  they  could  ever  acquire.  For  that  reason  parties 
were  oftener  matters  of  excitement,  hilarity  and  brawl  than 
events  of  carefree  pleasure.  But  sitting  here  in  the  dim  school- 
house,  Easter  could  not  imagine  any  event  more  exhilaratmg. 
His  eyes  shone;  he  felt  his  lips  stiff  with  involuntary  smiling. 
He  felt  as  though  he  had  taken  three  fingers  of  whisky. 
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Later,  when  others  had  arrived  and  noise  had  warmed  them, 
when  they  had  begvm  to  stamp  and  clap  rhythmically,  and  the 
more  sinful  felt  their  feet  tingling,  Easter  saw  Dick  Mickings 
come  in  with  Annie  C.  Behind  them,  towering  above  the 
crowd,  was  Nathan  Grant. 

The  clapping  and  stamping  settled  into  an  even,  compeUing 
roar.  Now  and  then  a  woman’s  voice  keened  an  excited 
“E-e-e-e  Yah!  E-e-e-e  Yah!”  in  time  to  the  jungle  beat  of  it. 
It  was  not  gay — it  was  as  deadly  solemn  as  lust  itself. 

“Lemme  at  dat  flo’!”  yelled  Hezekiah. 

They  pressed  back,  waUing  an  oval  opening  with  their 
heated  bodies,  and  in  this  space  Hezekiah  capered.  John  Mack 
followed,  then  George,  Nathan  and  half  a  dozen  others.  Only 
sinners  will  dance,  and  this  being  a  respectable  party  no 
women  joined  in;  but  the  boldest  of  tkem  clapped  and 
stamped,  and  when  the  rhythm  drummed  irresistible  com¬ 
pulsion,  they  shouted  an  excited  accompaniment  to  the 
clapping. 

The  first  mechanical  austerities  of  the  dance  flowed  off 
and  into  the  grace  of  primitive  abandon.  They  leaped  and 
whirled,  they  shuffled  and  swayed,  they  wiggled  out  the  fuU 
repertory  of  sound,  earthy  obscenities,  interpreting  that  imi- 
versal  essence  of  rhythm  as  it  has  shaken  the  cypresses  of 
Mylitta’s  groves  and  the  spotted  canvas  of  revival  tents. 
Easter  did  not  dance;  he  was  too  clxomsy,  and  tonight  he 
would  have  been  too  self-conscious.  He  clapped  and  stamped 
with  glowing  eyes.  Sweat  stood  on  his  forehead.  The  women 
shrieked  their  high-pitched  triple  “E-e-e-e  Yah!”  and  the 
schoolhouse  quivered.  Ziek  Bell  suddenly  struck  the  bottom 
of  a  dishpan  with  his  huge  iron  spoon. 

“Time  t’eat!  Time  t’eat!”  he  bawled. 

The  dancers  stood,  the  clapping  died  a  fluttering  death 
like  the  stopping  of  a  furious  machine,  the  crowd  broke,  and 
the  first  gay  shouts  and  genuine  laughter  of  the  evening  swept 
through  it. 

Ziek  Bell’s  hospitality  was  mercenary  but  hearty.  Opulent 
couples  crowded  up  to  his  table.  Thoughtful  men  fingered 
through  their  jumper  pockets  under  the  intent,  encouraging 
smiles  of  their  womenfolk. 

Easter  led  Dilsie  to  Ziek  Bell’s  table  as  soon  as  he  had  lo- 
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cated  the  errant  six  bits  among  his  pockets.  Dilsie  would  have 
taken  only  coffee,  but  Easter  pressed  a  sandwich  and  lemon¬ 
ade  upon  her;  he  also  bought  a  bag  of  hard  candy  for  them  to 
eat  on  the  way  home.  The  other  women  greeted  Dilsie 
pleasantly — until  their  men  began  offering  to  buy  things  for 
her. 

“I’s  buyin’  fo’  Dilsie,”  Easter  stated  boldly,  and  they 
desisted.  The  code  was  simple  and  plain.  But  this  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  Easter’s  rivals  could  not  ignore  completely. 

“I  b’lieves  I’ll  take  Dilsie  home  my  ownself,”  said  Nathan 
Grant  genially.  “I  kin  jes’  tuck  her  rmder  one  arm  an’  East 
under  de  yuther.” 

“You  can’t  make  no  crop  wid  one  arm,”  retorted  John 
Mack  loyally;  “an’  you’d  be  sho’  to  git  one  of  ’em  gnawed 
off.” 

When  the  laughter  eased  up,  Dick  Mickings  said,  smiling 
his  dead-possum  smile,  “Whut  effen  Brother  Nathan  an’  me 
double- teams  an’  bofe  takes  her  home?  Would  he  gnaw  us 
bofe.  Brother  Johnnie?” 

“Naw!  East  is  got  good  toofs,  but  dey  couldn’t  stan’  up  to 
dat.” 

The  crowd  howled,  Nathan  and  Dick  with  the  rest.  They 
were  fairly  routed;  they  knew,  besides,  that  Easter  was 
fully  backed  by  his  friends  and  by  the  approval  of  Dilsie’s 
parents. 

“TeU  you  whut  us  kin  do!”  cried  George  Mack.  “All  de 
mens  heah  kin  make  a  congregation  an’  walk  home  wid  Dilsie 
an’  East — t’keep  de  snakes  off.” 

“Sho’I”  they  shouted,  and  John  added  good-naturedly, 
“East,  he  kinda  timid  anyhow.” 

“It  ain’t  only  snakes  he’s  scairt  of — round  wimmins,” 
laughed  Hezekiah  Jones. 

Easter’s  hps  rolled  out  and  his  eyes  blazed.  The  jest  had 
been  harmless  in  the  hands  of  his  two  rivals.  It  was  rapidly 
becoming  fatal  now  that  his  friends  had  taken  it  up:  there 
were  so  many  of  them. 

“Hot  dawg!  Dats  de  thing!”  said  Hezekiah.  “East  can’t 
do  nuthin’  wid  all  of  us!”  As  the  effects  registered  on  Easter 
the  others  increased  their  efforts.  George  Mack  silenced  them 
to  explain  more  fully  the  perfections  of  the  scheme.  “Effen 
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jes’  some  of  us  tries  it,  East  mout  kill  us  dead.  But  effen  all 
of  us - ” 

They  cut  him  short  with  shouts  of  acquiescence.  The  party 
had  focus  now,  and  a  butt  whom  everyone  Uked  and  nobody 
feared.  The  ring  formed  again,  the  dance  thimdered  into  full 
fury.  But  now  it  was  Ughtsome.  The  dancers  would  shout, 
“Who  gwinna  take  her  home,  Lawd,  who  gwinna  take  her 
home?”  And  the  triple  response  came  spontaneously,  shouted 
to  the  accompaniment  of  redoubled  clapping  and  stamping: 
“/is! /is! /is!” 

Easter  looked  at  Dilsie.  She  was  frightened  and  she  tried  to 
smile  back  at  him.  Suddenly  a  red  wave  inside  Easter  rose  up 
behind  his  eyeballs,  and  he  turned  and  plowed  his  way  to  the 
door. 

The  old  Tom  Brown  house  which  had  stood  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  school,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  years  before. 
Easter  knew  he  could  find  brickbats  on  the  house  site  and  he 
steered  for  the  weedy  ruins  like  a  serpent  for  its  hole.  Where 
the  old  blacksmith  had  stood  he  saw  the  spread  fingers  of  a 
ruined  wagon  wheel.  The  tire  and  felloe  were  gone.  He  laid 
hold  of  one  of  the  spokes  and  wrenched  it  from  its  mortise  in 
the  hub.  The  spoke  was  sound  oak,  twenty  inches  long, 
tapered,  and  had  the  perfect  balance  of  a  war  mace.  It  could 
crack  a  man’s  skuU  like  a  walnut,  but  it  was  as  handy  as  a 
rapier. 

Without  haste,  because  the  full  flavor  of  his  dish  of  martyr¬ 
dom  lay  before  him  with  no  check  and  hindrance  of  sanity, 
Easter  turned  and  stalked  back  toward  the  lighted  door. 

“  Whut  you  up  to.  East?  ”  demanded  a  voice  at  his  shoulder. 

“Watch  an’  see.” 

“Wait,  East!”  Easter  had  not  even  recognized  George 
Mack. 

“I  ain’t  waitin’!” 

“Stop,  you  damn  fool, — listen!  I  wants  t’help  you.” 

“Don’t  need  none.” 

“You’ll  git  kilt  fo’  nuthin!  Some  of  dem  boys  is  got  guns 
on  ’em.” 

“I’ll  gun  ’em!” 

George  sprang  from  behind  and  pinned  Easter’s  arms  to  his 
sides.  “I  wants  to  he'p  you,  you  mule-headed  fool!  Listen  . . .” 
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They  wrestled,  and  despite  George’s  advantage  of  hold 
and  greater  strength,  Easter’s  madness  would  have  prevailed 
if  George  had  not  pleaded  and  cursed. 

“I  wants  to  he’p!  Listen,  East:  I  knows  how  we  kin  do 
it!” 

“Talk  in  a  hurry  den.” 

Easter  rested,  panting.  George  did  not  relax  his  grip. 
“East,  effen  you  starts  a  rookus  dey’ll  lay  you  out - ” 

“I  don’t  care!” 

“ — an’  effen  dey  don’t,  somebody  ’ll  pull  a  knife  or  a 


gun - 

“I  don’t  care!” 

“You  will  care — wid  a  bullet  in  yo’  guts!  Lemme  tell  you 

whut  us  kin  do - ” 

“I  ain’t  gwinna  leave.  I’s  gwinna - ” 

“  AU  right!  All  right,  boy!  But  listen  at  me  fust.” 

“Talk  fast,  George.” 

“I’s  got  my  gun  on  me.  You  stan’  by  de  do’.  I’ll  shoot  out 
de  light  through  one  of  dem  back  windows.  Dese  damn  blacks’ll 
run.  I  knows  ’em!  Dey’ll  run.  You  stan’  at  de  do’.  ’Tain’t 
but  one  do’,  an’  de  windows  is  nailed  shut.  When  dey  comes 
out - ” 


“Come  on!” 

“Wait!”  George  released  Easter  now,  sure  of  him.  “Be  sho’ 
you  lays  yo’  mark  on  all  de  men — not  ’sensin’  Nathan  an’ 
Dick.” 

“Come  on!” 

“Wait,  fool!  Now  listen  at  me  good:  Effen  you  jes’  scares 
a  nigger  or  jes’  lashes  him,  he  mout  bust  you  from  behin’  a 
bush  someday.  But  effen  you  makes  yo’  mark  on  him  wid 
suthin’  like  a  wagon  spoke,  he  know  who  de  boss  is.  Now  git 
to  de  do’.  Don’t  show  yourself  till  dey  starts  out.  Dey’ll  run! 
I  knows  dese  damn  blacks.” 

George  vanished  and  Easter  moved  to  the  door.  He  spat 
generously  into  his  palm  and  sunk  his  fingers  into  the  wagon 
spoke. 

Almost  at  once  George  fired  through  the  rear  window  near¬ 
est  the  lamp,  and  the  party  exploded  with  the  noise  and 
velocity  of  shrapnel.  It  took  the  third  shot  to  fetch  the  larnp 
and  bring  it  crashing  down.  By  that  time  the  door  was  vomit- 
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ing  a  screaming  tangle  of  bodies,  and  Easter’s  right  arm  rose 
and  fell  with  mechanical  regularity. 

Now  and  again  he  recognized  a  friend  or  a  woman  in  the 
struggling  mass  and  tried  to  hold  his  hand  with  an  effort  that 
nearly  stood  him  on  his  head.  Mercy  was  impossible;  too 
many  got  by  unmarked.  He  abandoned  discrimination  and 
went  to  work  with  grim  thoroughness.  Ev^n  when  the  frame 
of  the  glutted  door  fell  down  among  them  he  missed  no  hck, 
and  the  clear  crack  of  oak  on  skull  beat  on.  Five  or  six  lay  on 
the  ground,  heaped  up.  Those  inside  dived  over  the  rampart 
of  bodies.  While  fresh  victims  still  fell,  some  of  the  first  re¬ 
vived  enough  to  stagger  up,  and  these  followed  the  impulse 
to  rim  which  had  been  interrupted  by  Easter’s  wagon  spoke. 
When  the  supply  slackened,  George’s  pistol  roared  again,  and 
stragglers  who  had  huddled  inside  plunged  out,  often  cheating 
Easter  by  tripping  on  the  wrecked  doorframe  and  stunning 
themselves  on  the  ground. 

Finally  after  a  quick  eternity  of  bliss  Easter  found  no 
fugitives  under  his  club.  The  last  of  the  fallen  had  made  off. 
George’s  pistol  shots  could  evict  no  more.  Only  the  shrieks 
of  the  women  responded.  They  had  not  run  with  the  men. 
Easter  could  see  them  in  his  mind’s  eye:  a  pile  of  them, 
hugging  one  another,  burrowing  under  one  another’s  bodies, 
kicking  and  scratching  to  crawl  under,  to  put  bodies  between 
their  own  bodies  and  the  terror — like  a  clot  of  hvely  fishing 
worms  in  a  tin  can. 

George  came  to  the  door.  “Heah — dese  is  matches.  Go  in 
an’  git  her.” 

Easter  snatched  the  matches.  He  was  already  going  in. 

He  dropped  the  wagon  spoke  and  cupped  his  hands  round 
a  lighted  match.  The  women  had  crammed  themselves  under 
benches  and  in  corners.  A  dozen  were  stuffed  like  tattered, 
shameless  rag  dolls  under  the  teacher’s  table  on  the  httle 
rostrum.  Their  struggles  had  spilled  Ziek  Bell’s  edibles  over 
the  floor.  Wild  eyes  caught  the  gleam  of  Easter’s  match. 

“I  wants  Dilsie!”  Easter  called.  His  match  flared  and  died, 
and  while  he  lighted  another  he  wondered  how  he  could  ever 
have  been  afraid  of  that  girl.  “Dilsie!”  he  called,  and  the  next 
match  blazed  up. 

“I’s  cornin’,”  she  quavered. 
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Easter  blew  out  his  match.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  her  un¬ 
tangle  herseh  from  the  mass  of  frightened  flesh.  He  walked  to 
the  door  and  stood  just  outside  in  the  starlight.  When  the  girl 
came  out  to  him  he  curved  his  right  arm  round  her  shoulders 
and  led  her  through  the  flelds  toward  the  level  shadow  that 
marked  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

“My  first  wife,”  said  Easter,  “lemme  go  hongry  in  de  field. 
Whut  you  think  of  a  woman  like  dat?” 

“She  ain’t  hardly  no  woman — she  jes’  a  mess!” 

“  Effen  a  man  make  de  money  an’  bring  home  de  rations  of 
a  Sadday,  he  got  a  right  to  find  cooked  grub  in  de  house,  come 
time  t’eat.” 

“He  sho’  is.” 

“An’ — Dilsie” — Easter  made  the  name  precious  in  the 
saying — “I  wants  me  some  chuUens.” 

“Don’t — don’t  eo’yhody  want  ’em,  Easter?” 

It  was  enough  now  to  walk  under  the  trees  side  by  side. 
When  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  Graveses’  clearing,  Easter 
drew  Dilsie  off  the  path  toward  a  new,  clean  log.  “Not  on  it|” 
he  breathed  when,  half  hesitating,  she  sat  down  upon  it. 
“We  kin  sit  on  de  groun’  an’  lean  our  backs  again’  de  log.” 
He  drew  her  down  beside  him  on  the  short  grass,  which  was 
cool  with  dew. 

The  stars  had  steadied  to  the  unshaken  air  of  deep  night, 
and  quiet  lay  on  the  wide  bottom  lands.  A  cock  crowed,  and 
the  sound  came  to  them  as  strained  silver  through  the  miles 
of  sweet  air. 

“Don’t!— not  t’night,  Easter!”  Dilsie  murmured,  but  she 
clung  the  closer  as  his  arms,  suddenly  harsh  and  hurried  with 
his  long  hunger  for  her,  bent  her  down. 
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The  big  white  flakes  sank  down  from  the  sagging  sky. 

A  wet  gray  hght  hung  over  everything;  and  the  flakes 
looked  gray  against  it,  then  turned  white  as  they  sank  toward 
the  dark  earth.  The  roofs  of  the  few  houses  along  the  road 
looked  sogged  and  black.  The  man  who  sat  in  the  wagon  that 
rnoves  slowly  up  the  road  wore  an  old  quilt  wrapped  around 
his  shoulders  and  a  corduroy  cap  pulled  down  over  his  eyes. 
His  ears  stuck  out  from  under  the  cap,  thin  as  paper  and  lined 
with  purphsh  veins.  Before  him,  vanishing,  the  flakes  touched 
the  backs  of  the  mules,  which  steamed  and  were  black  like 
wet  iron. 

When  the  man  spoke  to  the  boy  on  the  seat  beside  him, 
the  ends  of  his  mustache  twitched  the  amber  drops  that  clung 
to  it.  “You  kin  git  off  at  the  store,”  he  said. 

The  boy  nodded  his  head,  which  looked  tight  and  small 
under  the  rusty-felt  man’s  hat  he  wore. 

The  hoofs  of  the  mules  cracked  the  skim  ice  in  the  ruts, 
and  pale  yellow  mud  oozed  up  around  the  fetlocks.  The 
wagon  wheels  turned  laboriously,  crackling  the  ice  with  a 
sound  like  paper. 

The  man  pulled  on  the  reins,  and  the  mules  stopped,  their 
heads  hanging  under  the  sparse  downward  drift  of  flakes. 
“Whoa,”  he  said,  after  the  mules  had  aheady  stopped.  He 
pointed  his  thumb  toward  the  frame  building  set  beside  the 
road.  “You  kin  git  off  here,  son,”  he  said.  “Most  like  they 
kin  teU  you  here.” 

The  boy  climbed  over  the  side  of  the  wagon,  set  his  foot 
on  the  hub,  and  jumped.  His  feet  sank  in  the  half-frozen, 
viscous  mud.  Turning,  he  took  a  step  toward  the  building, 
then  stopped.  “Much  obliged,”  he  said,  and  started  on.  For 
a  moment  the  man  peered  after  him  from  small  red-rimmed 
eyes.  He  jerked  the  reins.  “Giddap,”  he  said;  and  the  mules 
lay  against  the  traces,  their  hoofs  crackling  the  skim  ice. 

The  boy  mounted  the  steps  to  the  sloping  boards  of  the 
porch  and  put  his  sharp  gray  clawlike  fingers  on  the  latch 
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bar.  Very  quietly  he  pushed  the  door  inward  a  little  space, 
shpped  his  body  through  the  opening,  and  closed  the  door, 
letting  the  latch  back  down  without  a  sound.  He  looked  down 
the  shadowy  corridor  of  the  store  between  the  shelves  of  cans 
and  boxes  and  the  clothing  hung  on  racks  against  the  other 
wall.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  some  men  sat,  their  bodies  in 
huddled  outline  against  the  red  glow  of  a^stove. 

With  hesitant  steps  the  boy  approached  them,  stopping 
just  behind  the  circle.  A  big  man,  whose  belly  popped  the 
broad  leather  belt  he  wore,  let  his  chair  come  forward  to  rest 
on  the  floor,  and  surveyed  him.  “What  kin  I  do  for  you  today, 
buddy?”  he  said. 

The  tight  skin  of  the  boy’s  face  puckered  grayly  toward 
the  lips,  and  his  Adam’s  apple  twitched  up  his  throat.  The  big 
man  kept  on  looking  at  Ae  boy,  who  stood  diunbly  beyond 
the  circle,  the  oversize  mackinaw  hanging  to  his  knees,  and 
shook  his  head  at  the  big  man. 

“You  wan  ter  git  warmed  up?”  the  big  man  said. 

The  boy  shook  his  head  again. 

“Naw  sir,”  he  managed. 

“You  look  cold,”  the  big  man  said.  “You  come  round 
here.”  He  motioned  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  stove. 

Eyes  fixed  in  question  on  the  big  man’s  face,  the  boy  obeyed 
the  gesture.  He  came  round,  carefully  stepping  over  a  man’s 
outlErust  leg.  He  stood  inside  the  circle,  about  six  feet  from 
the  stove,  and  spread  his  hands  out  to  it. 

“Git  up  cluster,”  the  big  man  said.  “Git  yore  bottom  up 
to  hit.” 

The  boy  moved  forward  and  turned  his  back  to  the  stove, 
his  hands  behind  him  working  weakly  toward  the  warmth. 
The  men  kept  looking  at  him.  Steam  from  the  mackinaw 
rose  up  against  the  stove,  with  the  sick  smell  of  hot,  wet  wool. 

“Now  ain’t  that  better?”  the  big  man  demanded. 

The  boy  nodded  at  him. 

“Who  are  you,  pardner?”  one  of  the  men  said. 

The  boy  turned  toward  him.  He  was  a  short  stocky  man, 
bald  and  swarthy,  and  he  sat  with  his  booted  legs  bunched 
under  him  like  an  animal  ready  to  spring. 

“I  know  who  he  is,  I’ve  seen  him,”  another  man  said. 
“He’s  one  of  Milt  Lancaster’s  kids.” 
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Another  man  beyond  the  stove  leaned  forward,  bucking  his 
chair  nearer  to  the  boy.  “Now  ain’t  that  nice,”  he  said. 
“Pleased  ter  meet  you.  So  you’re  one  of  Milt’s  httle  bastards.” 

The  bald,  swarthy  man  glared  at  him,  “Shut  up!”  he 
ordered  abruptly. 

The  other  man  leaned  elaborately  back  and  studied  the 
ceihng,  softly  whistling  between  his  teeth. 

“In  doing  yore  Satiday  trading?”  the  bald  swarthy  one 
said. 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  Then  he  looked  at  the  big  man. 
“I  wanter  git  the  docter.” 

“That’s  what  he’s  for,”  the  big  man  admitted  and  blinked 
at  the  stove. 

“Yore  folks  sick?”  the  bald,  swarthy  man  said. 

“My  sister,”  the  boy  said,  “she’s  gonna  have  a  baby.” 

The  man  who  was  whistling  stopped.  “Yore  little  sister, 
buddy?”  He  addressed  the  ceiling  in  mock  solicitude  and 
shook  his  head.  “Them  Lancasters  aUus  did  calf  young.” 

“Hit’s  my  big  sister,”  the  boy  said  to  the  bald  man.  “She 
come  up  here  last  summer.  She  ain’t  nuthin  but  my  sister 
on  my  ma’s  side.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  man  who  was  looking  at  the  ceiling. 
He  let  his  chair  thump  down  on  the  front  legs  and  spoke  to 
no  one  in  particular.  “So  they’s  gonna  be  another  httle  bas¬ 
tard  out  to  Milt’s  place.” 

The  bald  swarthy  man  stared  glumly  across  at  the  speaker. 
“Bill  Stover,”  he  commented  with  no  feeling,  “you  gonna 
make  me  stomp  hell  outer  you  fore  sun.” 

The  boy  glanced  quickly  from  one  to  the  other.  The  bald 
swarthy  man  stared  across  the  space,  his  legs  bunched  under 
him.  The  other  man  grinned  and  winked  sidewise. 

“I  oughter  do  hit  now,”  the  bald  swarthy  one  said  as  if  to 
himself. 

The  other  stopped  grinning. 

“If  you  want  Ae  doc,”  the  big  man  said,  “you  go  up  the 
road  foxir  houses  on  the  right-hand  side.  It  ain’t  no  piece. 
That’s  where  Doc  Small  lives.  They’s  a  office  in  his  front  yard 
right  smack  on  the  road,  but  you  go  up  to  the  house,  that’s 
where  he  is.” 

“Hit’s  a  chicken  office,”  one  of  the  men  said.  “That’s 
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where  the  doc  keeps  his  chickens  now  going  on  twenty 
years.” 

“You  ain’t  gonna  miss  hit,”  the  big  man  said. 

The  boy  came  out  of  the  circle  and  stopped  before  the  big 
man.  He  looked  up  with  a  quick,  furtive  motion  of  the  head. 
“Much  obliged,”  he  said.  He  pulled  his  mackinaw  about 
him,  taking  up  the  slack  in  the  garment,  and  moved  down 
the  corridor  toward  the  door. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  the  big  man  called  after  him.  He  got 
up  ponderously  to  his  feet,  hitched  his  belt  up  on  his  belly, 
and  went  forward  to  the  single  glass  showcase.  The  men 
watched  him,  craning  their  necks,  all  except  the  bald  swarthy 
one,  who  crouched  and  stared  at  the  red  bulge  of  the  stove. 

The  big  man  reached  into  the  glass  showcase  and  took  out 
a  half  dozen  sticks  of  red-striped  candy.  He  thrust  them  at 
the  boy,  who,  looking  suspiciously  at  the  objects,  shook  his 
head. 

“Take  em,”  the  man  ordered. 

The  boy  kept  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  the  mackinaw. 
“I  ain’t  got  nuthin  ter  pay  fer  it  with,”  he  said. 

“Here,  take  em,  buddy,”  the  man  said. 

The  boy  reached  out  his  hand  uneasily,  all  the  while  study¬ 
ing  the  man’s  face,  which  was  without  expression.  The  fingers, 
scaled  gray  by  cold  like  a  bird’s  claw,  closed  on  the  candy, 
jerked  back,  clutching  the  sticks.  The  hand  holding  the  candy 
sHpped  into  the  loose  mackinaw  pocket. 

“Beat  it,”  the  big  man  said,  “afore  they  beat  hell  outer 
you  at  home.” 

The  boy  slipped  out  the  door,  qmck  and  quiet  as  a  cat. 

The  big  man  came  back  to  the  stove  and  sank  morosely 
into  his  chak.  He  tilted  it  back  and  put  his  arms  behind  his 
head,  on  which  the  thin  brown  hair  was  slickly  parted. 

“You  sick,  Al?”  one  of  the  men  said  to  him 

He  did  not  answer. 

“You  must  be  sick,  giving  something  away  just  offhand 
like  that.” 

Bill  Stover  again  leaned  forward,  wet  his  lips,  and  winked 
at  the  man  who  spoke.  He  himself  seemed  about  to  speak. 
Then  he  saw  the  face  of  the  bald  swarthy  man,  whose  dark 
eyes  burned  with  a  kind  of  indolent  savagery. 
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“You  go  straight  to  hell,”  the  big  man  was  wearily  say¬ 
ing. 

The  snow  had  almost  stopped.  It  was  getting  colder  now. 
The  flakes  were  smaller  now,  drawing  downward  breathlessly 
like  bits  of  white  lint.  They  clung  to  the  soaked  grass  by  the 
road  and  lay  on  the  frozen  mud.  The  boy’s  feet  cracked  the 
skun  ice  on  the  mud,  then,  in  withdrawal,  made  a  suckine 
sound. 

Two  hundred  yards  up  the  road  he  came  to  the  place. 
Jutting  on  the  road,  the  one-room  frame  building  stood  beside 
a  big  cedar.  A  tin  sign,  obscured  by  rust  and  weather,  was 
nailed  to  the  door,  carrying  the  words:  Doctor  A.  P.  Small, 
Office.  The  boy  turned  up  the  path  by  the  cedar,  whose  black 
boughs  swooped  down  toward  the  bare  ground.  The  house  was 
set  far  back  from  the  road,  half  hidden  by  trellises  to  which 
leafless  horny  vine  clutched  and  curled.  The  windows  of  the 
house  gave  blankly,  without  reflection,  on  the  yard  where 
grass  stuck  stiffly  up  from  dirty  ice-curdled  pools  at  the  roots. 
The  door  had  a  glass  pane  in  it;  behind  the  glass  a  lace  curtain 
hung  like  a  great  coarse  cobweb. 

He  tapped  the  paintless  wood  of  the  door. 

It  was  a  woman  who,  at  last,  opened  the  door. 

“What  do  you  want,  boy?”  she  said. 

“I  wanter  git  the  docter,”  he  said. 

She  said,  “Clean  your  feet  and  come  in,”  and  abruptly 
tinned  down  the  low  hall.  He  scraped  his  shoes,  stooped  to 
wipe  them  with  his  fingers,  and  then,  wringing  the  mud  from 
his  hands,  wiped  them  on  the  mackinaw.  He  followed  her, 
with  quick  secret  glances  from  one  side  to  the  other.  She  was 
standing  before  a  door,  her  thin  arm  pointing  inward.  “You 
come  in  here,”  she  ordered.  He  stood  back  from  the  hearth 
while  the  woman  thrust  her  hands  nervously  at  the  blaze. 
She  was  a  little  woman,  and  while  she  warmed  her  hands  she 
kept  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  him  with  a  wry,  birdlike 
asperity,  “^at’s  the  matter?”  she  said. 

“My  sister’s  gonna  have  a  baby,”  he  said. 

“Who  are  you,  boy?” 

“Sill  Lancaster’s  my  name,  ma’am,”  he  said,  looking  at  her 
little  hands  that  approached  and  jerked  from  the  bright  blaze. 
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“Oh,”  she  said.  She  turned  fully  at  him,  inspected  him 
sharply  from  head  to  foot.  “You  ought  to  take  off  your  hat 
when  you  come  in  the  house,  boy,”  she  said. 

He  took  the  big  hat  off  his  head  and,  standing  before  her, 
held  it  tight  in  both  hands. 

She  nodded  at  him;  said,  “Wait  a  minute”;  and  was  gone 
out  the  door. 

With  a  dubious,  inquiring  step,  as  on  suspected  ice,  he  went 
across  the  straw  matting  toward  the  hearth  and  put  his  back 
to  the  fire.  He  looked  at  aU  the  objects  in  the  room,  covertly 
spying  on  them  as  though  they  had  a  life  of  their  own:  the 
gilt  iron  bed  covered  by  a  lace  counterpane,  the  impainted 
rocking  chairs  with  colored  pillows  on  the  seats  that  were 
pulled  up  to  the  hearth,  the  table  on  which  stood  a  basket  full 
of  socks  rolled  up  in  neat  balls.  The  fire  spat  and  sputtered 
in  mild  sibilance,  eating  at  the  chunks  of  sawn  wood  on  the 
hearth.  And  the  clock,  its  face  supported  by  plump  cupids 
of  painted  china,  ticked  with  a  small  busy  soimd.  The  boy 
laid  his  hat  on  the  yellow  cushion  of  one  of  the  chairs  and 
put  his  hands  to  the  fire.  Against  the  plump  little  cushion,  its 
color  so  bright,  the  hat  was  big  and  dirty.  With  hands  stiff 
stretched  out,  the  boy  regarded  it.  It  was  soggy  black  with 
wet  flecks  of  mud  clinging  to  it;  at  the  creases  it  was  worn 
through.  The  boy  took  it  quickly  off  the  chair. 

With  that  neat  industrious  sound  the  clock  kept  on  ticking. 

“Hello,  son,”  the  man  in  the  door  said. 

The  man  was  buttoning  up  a  brown  overcoat  that  dropped 
to  his  ankles.  Beneath  the  coat  his  small  booted  feet  stuck  out. 
The  woman  slipped  in  past  him  and  came  to  the  fire,  put  her 
hands  toward  Idie  blaze  again,  jerked  them  back,  all  Ae  while 
looking  at  the  boy.  The  man  puffed  a  black  fur  cap  on  his 
head  and  turned  down  the  ear  flaps.  “Les  go,”  he  said. 

The  woman  went  up  to  him,  touching  his  breast  with  a 
quick  indecisive  motion  as  when  she  spread  her  hands  to  the 
fire. 

“Don’t  wait  up  for  me,”  he  said. 

He  put  his  face  down,  a  sharp  expressionless  face  that 
seemed  inconsequential  under  the  big  fur  cap;  and  the  woman 
kissed  his  cheek.  Her  kiss  made  a  neat,  dry  sound,  like  a  click. 

“Les  go,”  he  said. 
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He  went  into  the  hall,  the  boy  following  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  where  the  woman  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass.  He 
paused  an  instant  at  the  threshhold.  “Much  obliged,”  he 
said  to  her  and  slipped  down  the  hall  after  the  man  like  a 
shadow. 

A  horse  and  buggy,  the  curtains  up,  stood  beyond  the  cedar 
at  the  corner  of  the  office.  The  powdery  flakes  of  snow  drifted 
cautiously  downward,  were  lost  in  the  dark  branches  of  the 
tree,  on  the  road  where  the  horse  stood,  head  down  in  patience. 

_  “You  get  in,”  the  man  said  and  went  around  to  the  driver’s 
side.  The  boy  climbed  into  the  buggy,  shpping  under  the  cur¬ 
tain.  The  man  got  in  and  bent  to  fasten  the  curtain  flap  on  his 
side.  “You  fix  em  over  there,”  he  said  and  picked  up  the 
reins.  The  boy  fumbled  with  the  metal  catch,  the  man,  reins 
in  hand,  watching  him.  “Don’t  you  know  nothing,  son?”  he 
said. 

“I  ain’t  never  fixed  one  afore,”  the  boy  said. 

The  man  thrust  the  reins  into  the  boy’s  hands,  leaned 
across  his  knees  to  latch  the  curtain,  straightened  up,  and 
took  the  reins  as  though  lifting  them  from  a  peg.  “You  pull 
that  rug  off  the  seat  back  of  you,”  he  said,  “and  give  it 
here.” 

The  boy  obeyed,  unfolding  the  rug.  The  man  took  an  end, 
jabbed  it  imder  his  thigh  and  wrapped  it  around  the  outside 
leg.  “Now  fix  yourself  up  over  there,”  he  ordered.  He  shook 
out  the  reins  through  the  sht  in  the  curtain. 

The  horse  swung  into  the  road,  the  front  wheel  groaning 
and  scraping  with  the  short  turn,  the  buggy  jerking  sidewise 
over  the  ruts.  The  buggy  straightened  out  and  drew  more 
easily.  The  hoofs  crunched  and  sloshed,  the  wheels  turning. 

“That’s  right,  ain’t  it,”  the  doctor  said,  “we  go  outer  the 
settlement  this-a-way?” 

“Yes  sir,”  the  boy  said. 

“I  thought  I  recollected  it  so.” 

They  drew  past  the  store.  A  man  went  down  the  steps  and 
started  to  walk  up  the  road,  walking  with  a  plunging,  un¬ 
steady  stride,  plowing  the  mud.  His  high  shoulders  hunched 
and  swayed  forward. 

“John  Graber.”  The  doctor  jerked  his  mittened  thumb 
toward  the  man.  “He  better  be  gitting  on  home,  his  woman 
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sick  like  she  is.”  He  shook  his  head,  the  sharp  features  with¬ 
out  expression.  “A  mighty  sick  woman.  Kidneys,”  he  said. 

“Yes  sir,”  the  boy  said. 

“Graber  ’ll  be  cooking  his  own  supper  fore  long.” 

They  passed  the  last  house,  a  small  gray  house  set  in  the 
open  field.  Yellow  guUies  ran  across  the  field,  bald  plateaus 
of  snow-smeared  sod  between  gully  and  guUy.  A  mule  stood 
close  to  the  barbed  wire  fence  which  separated  the  field  from 
the  road,  and  the  fine  flakes  sank  in  the  field  and  the  gifllies. 
From  the  chimney  of  the  house  a  line  of  smoke  stood  up  very 
stfll  amid  the  descending  flakes. 

“  Graber’s  house,”  the  doctor  said. 

The  boy  sat  up  straight  and  peered  through  the  isinglass 
panels  at  the  house  and  the  smoke  and  the  gutted  field. 

“Do  I  turn  off  up  the  creek?”  the  doctor  asked. 

“Yes  sir.” 

They  crossed  the  wood  bridge,  where  the  timbers  creaked 
and  rattled  loosely  with  the  turning  wheels.  Beneath  it  the 
swollen  water  plunged  between  limestone  rocks,  sucking  the 
yellow  foam.  The  flakes  touched  the  spewing  foam,  the  water 
plunging  with  a  hollow  constant  sound. 

“V^at’s  your  pappy  doing  now?”  the  doctor  said. 

“My  pappy’s  croppin  on  a  place  fer  Mr  Porsum,  but  hit 
ain’t  no  good.” 

“Uh-huh,”  the  man  grunted.  He  looked  through  the  isin¬ 
glass  in  front.  They  had  turned  off  the  main  road  up  the  road 
by  the  creek.  On  one  side  the  limestone  stuck  out  from  the 
bluff  side,  thin  gray  icicles  hanging  from  the  gray  stone  among 
the  shriveled  fern  fronds.  The  creek,  below  the  dead  growth 
of  the  gorge  on  the  other  side,  made  its  hollow  soimd. 

“Hit  ain’t  worth  nuthin.  Cain’t  even  grow  sassafras  on 
hit.” 

“Uh-huh,”  the  man  said. 

“We  be  leaving  this  year.  We  ain’t  gonna  have  no  truck 
no  more  with  Mr  Porsum,  that  ole  son  of  a  bitch.  He  ain’t 
done  nuthin  like  he  said.  He  ain’t .  . 

“That’s  what  your  pappy  says,”  the  man  said. 

“  My  pappy  says  he’s  a  goddam  sheep-snitchin  son-a-bitch.” 

The  man  stared  through  the  isinglass  pane,  his  sharp  nose 
and  chin  sticking  out  in  front,  his  head  wobbling  with  the 
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motion  of  the  buggy.  Then  he  opened  his  mouth:  ‘‘I  reckon 
Jim  Porsum’s  got  somethiug  to  say  on  his  side.” 

The  boy  took  a  stolen  glance  at  the  man’s  face,  then  re¬ 
lapsed  to  the  motion  of  the  buggy.  Out  of  the  red  mess  of  the 
road  limestone  poked,  gray  and  slick  like  wet  bone,  streaked 
with  red  mud.  The  wheels  surmounted  the  stone,  jolting  down 
beyond  on  the  brittle  mud.  On  the  bluff  side  the  cedars  htmg. 
Their  thick  roots  thrust  from  the  rotten  crevices  of  stone, 
the  roots  black  with  moss,  garnished  with  ice;  their  tops  cut 
off  the  hght. 

The  man  reached  the  reins  over  to  the  boy.  “Hold  em,” 
he  said. 

The  boy  drew  his  hands  from  under  the  rug  and  held  the 
reins.  He  grasped  them  very  tight  with  both  hands,  the 
knuckles  chapped  and  tight,  and  peered  through  the  isinglass 
panel  at  the  horse;  the  head  of  the  horse,  under  the  cedars, 
bobbed  up  and  down. 

Clamping  his  mittens  between  his  knees,  the  man  rolled 
a  cigarette.  His  breath,  as  he  licked  the  paper,  came  frostily 
out  from  his  mouth  in  a  thin  parody  of  smoke.  He  hghted  the 
cigarette;  then,  as  he  reached  for  the  reins,  he  found  the  boy 
observing  him,  observing  the  twisted  paper  that  hung  from 
his  lips.  He  did  not  put  the  tobacco  sack  in  his  pocket  but, 
after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  held  it  toward  the  boy.  “All 
right,”  he  said,  “go  on  and  take  it.” 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  watching  the  sack. 

“Aw  hell,”  the  man  said  and  dropped  the  sack  on  the  boy’s 
lap. 

The  boy  took  the  sack  without  assurance,  adjusted  the 
paper,  poured  tobacco  into  it.  Biting  the  string  with  his  teeth, 
big  square  teeth  irregularly  set  in  the  tight  mouth,  he  pulled 
the  sack  together  and  dropped  it.  Then  he  lifted  the  paper  to  ^ 
his  lips;  the  tip  of  his  tongue  darted  out  between  his  lips, 
strangely  quick  from  the  stolid,  pinched  face,  and  licked  the 
edge  of  the  paper.  With  that  delicacy  of  motion,  with  the 
sharp  gray  fingers  bunched  like  claws  together  to  hold  the  bit 
of  paper  to  his  mouth,  the  boy,  crouching  there  in  the  dim 
interior,  looked  at  that  instant  like  a  small  coon  intently 
feeding. 

He  took  a  deep  drag  of  the  smoke,  the  end  of  the  cigarette 
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shriveling  with  the  sucking  coal,  and  his  thin  chest  expanded 
under  the  cloth  of  the  mackinaw. 

Balancing  the  sack  in  his  mittened  hand,  the  doctor  re¬ 
garded  the  process.  The  smoke  drifted  colorless  from  the  boy’s 
nostrils,  which  were  red  and  flattened.  “You  ought  not  to 
do  it,”  the  doctor  said,  “and  you  just  a  kid  like  you  are.” 

“I’m  ten,”  the  boy  said. 

“It’s  gonna  stunt  your  growth  all  right.” 

“Hit  never  stunted  my  pappy’s  growth  none,  and  he’s 
been  a-smokin  ever  since  he  was  eight.  He’s  big.  Ain’t  you 
never  seen  him?” 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  lips  which  puckered  grayly  to 
the  twist  of  paper,  the  pale  eyes  set  close  together  under  the 
man-size  hat.  The  two  cigarettes,  the  man’s  and  the  boy’s, 
glowed  indecisively  in  the  shadow.  “I’ve  seen  him  all  right,” 
the  man  said  at  length. 

“He’s  a  plenty  strong  son-a-bitch,”  the  boy  said. 

The  man  pushed  his  cigarette  through  a  crack  in  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  sank  back.  His  torso,  swathed  in  the  heavy  over¬ 
coat,  rolled  and  jerked  to  the  impact  of  rut  or  stone  like  some 
lifeless  object  in  uneasy  water.  Down  the  gorge,  like  the  sound 
of  wind  driving  through  woods,  the  creek  maintained  its 
hollow  constant  plunging.  “I  didn’t  know  Milt  Lancaster 
had  any  girl  big  enough  to  be  having  babies  yet,”  the  man 
said. 

“He  ain’t.  Not  I  knows  anything  about.” 

“You  said  your  sister,  didn’t  you?” 

“She’s  my  sister  on  my  maw’s  side.  That’s  what  she  says 
and  that’s  what  my  maw  says.” 

The  live  cigarette,  burned  almost  to  the  very  end,  hung 
at  the  corner  of  the  boy’s  lips,  glowing  fitfully  and  faintly 
with  his  speech.  It  hung  there,  untouched  by  his  hands,  which 
were  thrust  under  the  rug.  He  no  longer  drew  the  smoke  in; 
it  seemed  to  seep  in  without  conscious  effort  on  his  part,  drift¬ 
ing  from  his  nostrils  thinly  with  his  breath. 

“She  just  come  up  here  last  summer,”  the  boy  said.  “I 
never  knowed  nuthin’  ’bout  her  afore  that.  Maw  was  glad 
ter  see  her,  I  reckin.  At  first,  I  reckin.” 

“Uh-huh,”  the  man  said  absently,  his  sharp  features  fixed 
forward  apparently  without  attention. 
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“But  Pappy  warn’t,  he  just  raised  holy  hell  fer  sartin. 
She  just  worked  round  the  house  and  never  said  nuthin  ter 
nobody.  ’Cept  ter  me  and  the  kids.  Then  Pappy  got  so  he 
didn’t  pay  her  no  mind  ter  speak  of.” 

The  cigarette  burned  close  to  the  hp,  the  paper  untwisting 
so  that  bits  of  red  ash  sHpped  from  it  and  fell  toward  the  rug. 
The  boy  withdrew  one  hand  from  beneath  the  rug  and,  with 
thumb  and  forefinger  pinched  together,  removed  the  cig¬ 
arette.  The  paper  had  stuck  to  the  flesh  of  the  lip;  he  jerked 
it  free,  licking  the  place  with  that  strange  darting  motion  of 
the  tongue  tip.  The  tongue  was  pink  and  damp  against  the 
dry  gray  flesh  of  the  lips.  “Then  she  up  and  got  sick  and  she’s 
gonna  have  a  baby,”  he  said. 

“So  that’s  why  she’s  up  here,”  the  man  said. 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  “I  dunno,”  he  said.  “She  just 
come.” 

In  the  gloom  of  the  buggy,  their  bodies,  one  long  and  lax 
against  the  back  of  the  seat,  the  other  short  and  upright, 
jerked  and  swayed. 

The  road  climbed  a  little.  The  bluff  wall  lost  its  steepness, 
falling  to  heaps  of  detritus  among  boulders.  No  cedars  showed 
here,  only  stalks  of  weeds  and  the  wiry  strands  of  vine  show¬ 
ing  on  the  broken  surface.  Then  the  road  went  down  again, 
swinging  away  from  the  creek.  There  was  no  further  soimd 
of  the  water. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slight  grade  the  bottom  spread  out:  bare 
corn  flelds  with  stubble  and  shocks  that  disintegrated  to  the 
ground,  rail  fences  lapped  by  the  leafless  undergrowth.  Away 
to  the  left  a  log  house  stood  black  under  bare  black  trees. 
From  it  the  somnolent  smoke  ascended,  twined  white  and 
gray  against  the  gray  sky.  The  snow  had  stopped. 

Beyond  the  bottoms  the  knobs  looked  cold  and  smoky.'* 
From  them,  and  from  the  defiles,  fingers  of  mist,  white  to 
their  blackness,  crooked  downward  toward  the  bare  land. 
The  horizon  rim,  fading,  sustained  a  smoky  wreath  that 
faded  upward  to  the  space  without  sun. 

They  drew  to  the  lane  that  led  to  the  log  house. 

“You  go  on  past  here,”  the  boy  said.  “Hit’s  up  them 
knobs.” 

The  boy,  almost  surreptitiously,  took  a  stick  of  candy  from 
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his  pocket,  broke  off  half,  and  stuck  it  between  his  lips.  He 
looked  at  the  man’s  sharp  expressionless  profile.  Then  he 
held  out  the  piece  to  him.  Without  a  word  the  man  took  it 
and  stuck  it  between  his  Ups,  sucking  it. 

They  moved  forward  between  the  empty  fields. 
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The  small  car  turned  in  from  the  state  highway  and 
began  to  pick  its  way  slowly  along  the  dirt  road  toward 
the  farmhouse. 

“Looks  like  a  New  York  hcense,”  Mr  Neipert  said,  shoot¬ 
ing  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice  across  the  railing  of  the  porch 
as  he  leaned  forward  and  squinted.  It  was  late  afternoon, 
and  the  sun  was  fiery  as  it  prepared  to  go  down  behind  the 
hills.  “Don’t  you  think?” 

“That’s  right,”  I  said,  without  moving  from  my  chair. 

“  Guess  it’s  them,”  Neipert  said. 

“I  suppose,”  his  wife  said.  She  was  in  the  kitchen,  talking 
as  she  worked.  “Hope  they  stay  a  while.” 

“Letter  didn’t  say,”  Neipert  said.  “But  I  guess  they  will. 
Honeymooners.”  He  grinned  at  me  quickly.  “  Coupla  weeks, 
anyway,  I  guess.” 

“Hope  so,”  his  wife  said.  “Money ’d  come  in  handy.” 

The  car  drew  up  in  front  of  the  porch.  A  tall,  heavy-looking 
man  got  out  and  stood  for  a  moment,  stretching.  His  hair 
was  brown  and  disheveled,  and  his  youthful  face  had  pink 
splotches  along  the  jawbone  where  the  razor  had  irritated  it. 
The  muscles  of  his  arms  were  accentuated  by  the  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  tightly  above  the  elbow,  but  his  skin  was  white,  as 
though  it  had  never  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  Mr  Neipert 
walked  down  from  the  porch  toward  him,  tugging  at  one  of 
the  shoulder  straps  of  his  worn  overalls. 

“Howdy,”  he  said. 

The  newcomer  smiled  quickly  and  said,  “Hello.  Dowack’s 
the  name.  Get  our  letter?” 

He  stuck  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  Mr  Neipert  took 
it  gingerly. 

“Sure  did,”  Neipert  said.  His  wife  came  out  on  the  porch 
and  looked  down  on  them,  her  hands  in  her  apron.  “  Got  it 
yesterday.” 

“I  hope  you  got  room  for  us,”  Dowack  said,  “I  guess  I 

should ’ve  written  you  a  lot  sooner,  I  suppose,  but - ” 
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“That’s  all  right,”  Neipert  said.  “Plenty  of  room.  Not  so 
busy  this  year  anyway.  Fact  is,  you’ll  practically  be  the  only 
ones  stoppin’  over  right  now.” 

I  coughed  from  the  semiobscurity  of  the  porch  and  moved 
my  chair  a  httle,  but  nobody  paid  any  attention.  Dowack’s 
smile  broadened. 

“You  mean  that?”  he  said.  He  stuck *his  head  into  the 
car.  “Hear  that,  Jen?  We’re  the  only  ones  here.  Boy,  we  got 
the  place  all  to  ourselves.”  He  pulled  his  head  out  again  and 
stopped  smiling.  “I  mean,  of  course,”  he  said  to  Neipert, 
“I’m  sorry  you’re  not  busy,  but  I  just  mean  it  ’ll  be  sorta, 
well,  you  know  .  .  .” 

“That’s  all  right,”  Neipert  said.  He  went  to  the  rear  of 
the  car  and  began  to  unstrap  the  suitcases  on  the  luggage 
rack.  “Plan  to  stay  long?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  two-three  weeks,  maybe,”  Dowack  said.  “De¬ 
pends.”  He  opened  the  door  of  the  car.  “Come  on,  Jen,”  he 
said. 

A  thin  young  woman,  with  startlingly  blonde  hair,  got  out. 
She  wore  a  yellow  silk  dress  with  a  pale-green  jacket  and  high- 
heeled  shoes  to  match.  She  couldn’t  have  been  more  th?^n 
twenty-eight,  and  her  little  girl’s  face,  with  its  small  delicate 
features,  should  have  made  her  look  yoxmger.  But  somehow, 
because  of  the  nearly  white  hair  and  a  sullen  expression  that 
was  almost  a  scowl,  she  looked  older,  older  than  the  man  who 
was  smiling  at  her. 

Neipert  picked  up  the  suitcases  and  climbed  the  porch 
steps. 

“This  is  the  missus,”  Neipert  said,  nodding  toward  his 
wife  as  he  passed  her,  and  then  introduced  me. 

“How  d’you  do,”  Dowack  said,  smiling  at  her  and  at  me. 
But  the  blonde  girl  didn’t  say  a  word.  She  followed  them  into 
the  house,  without  glancing  to  right  or  left,  and  that  was  the 
last  I  saw  of  her. 

At  dinner  Dowack  explained  her  absence. 

“Jen’s  got  a  headache,”  he  said  apologetically.  “She  don’t 
travel  so  good.  The  ride  all  the  way  from  the  city  kinda  shook 
her  up.” 

“I  know,”  I  said  with  a  smile.  “I  have  the  same  trouble 
myself.” 
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“Maybe  I  better  fix  her  a  bite,”  Mrs  Neipert  said  as  she 
cleared  the  tables. 

_  “No,  thank  you,  ma’am,”  Dowack  said.  “She’ll  be  all 
right.  She’s  just  gotta  sleep  it  off,  that’s  all.” 

Mr  Neipert  went  out  to  the  barn,  and  his  wife  busied 
herself  in  the  kitchen.  Dowack  and  I  walked  out  on  the  porch 
and  sat  down  in  the  rockers.  The  sun  had  set,  but  there  was 
enough  light  to  see  far  across  the  rolling,  dismal-looking 
country  to  the  low  hills  that  framed  the  valley.  Dowack  sat 
with  his  mouth  slightly  open,  a  faint  smile  on  his  face,  staring 
fixedly  at  the  dull,  blue-gray  landscape. 

“Kinda  nice,  isn’t  it?”  he  said. 

I  nodded. 

“Makes  you  feel  sorta  rested,”  he  said. 

I  didn’t  think  so,  but  I  nodded  again.  There  was  something 
pleasant  and  boyish  about  him  that  was  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  size,  and  that  attracted  you  in  spite  of  it — 
or,  perhaps,  because  of  it. 

“Boy,”  he  said,  “I’d  like  to  live  in  a  place  like  this  the 
whole  year  round.” 

Even  if  I  had  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  the  scenery,  I 
would  not  have  paid  much  attention  to  it  just  then.  I  was 
too  busy  wondering  about  what  a  strange  couple  they  made, 
that  hard,  experienced-looking  girl  and  this  open-faced  and, 
for  all  his  muscles,  soft-looking  man. 

“Why  don’t  you?”  I  said. 

He  laughed  easily. 

“What  a  chance,”  he  said.  “Me,  I  got  a  garage  to  take 
care  of,  there  in  Jersey  City.” 

“Jersey  City?”  I  said.  I  was  thinking  of  the  New  York 
license  plates  on  his  car. 

“Yeah,”  he  said.  “Jersey  City.” 

He  turned  back  to  the  hills. 

“Too  bad  your  wife  doesn’t  feel  well,”  I  said  casually. 
“She’s  missing  the  scenery.” 

“Oh,  she’s  got  plenty  of  time,”  he  said  quite  naturally. 
“And  anyway,  she  needs  the  rest  after  the  long  ride.” 

Perhaps  she  did.  But  unless  my  ears  deceived  me,  she  was 
not  taking  it  in  bed.  Quite  unmistakably,  the  quick,  sharp 
clack-clack  of  a  pair  of  high  heels  going  back  and  forth  across 
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one  of  Mr  Neipert’s  uncarpeted  floors  reached  us  from  the 
upper  story  of  the  farmhouse. 

“Besides,”  he  continued,  “not  everybody  hkes  this  kind 
o’  country.  Most  people  gotta  get  used  to  it.  Me,  though,  it 
just  comes  natural  to  me.  Boy,  I  love  it!” 

He  breatked  deeply  and  noisily  of  the  damp  air  and  shook 
his  head  with  an  appreciative  smile.  I  followed  the  direction 
of  his  eyes  and  tried  to  recapture  the  shght  pleasure  the  hills 
in  the  distance  had  given  me  on  the  £st  day  of  my  visit, 
before  I  had  settled  down  to  a  month  of  rest  that  was  being 
impaired  sHghtly  by  a  growing  dislike  for  the  landscape. 
But  the  effort  was  wasted.  The  dull  scene  had  lost  its  original 
attraction  long  before,  and  certainly  had  never  given  me  a 
fraction  of  the  excitement  that  Dowack  seemed  to  be  getting 
out  of  it. 

“Let  me  ask  you,”  he  said  suddenly,  turning  toward  me. 
“Did  you  ever  read  Thomas  Hardy?” 

I  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  I  was  as  prepared  for  his 
question  as  I  was  for  a  penguin’s  comments  on  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  combustion  engine. 

“Why— a  little,”  I  said  lamely.  “Why?” 

“Yeah?  Well,  which  ones  did  you  read?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  quite  remember  now  ...”  I  began,  em¬ 
barrassed.  “Oh  yes,  I  do  too.  The  Mayor  of  Casterbrldee  " 
I  said. 

He  shook  his  head  grudgingly. 

That  s  one’s  all  right,”  he  said,  “but  it’s  the  wrong  one. 
Me,  I  read  ’em  all.  Every  single  damn  one  he  wrote.”  He 
waved  his  hand  toward  the  darkening  hills.  “This  is  just  the 
kind  o’  country  he  wrote  about,”  he  said. 

I  looked  out  across  the  valley  doubtfully. 

“I  guess  so,”  I  said. 

You  don  t  get  it  so  much  in  The  Mayor  of  CasterbridgeT 
he  S3,icij  but  the  others  ure  full  of  it.  Jeez,  he  had  a  way  of 
writing.” 

We  were  quiet  for  a  few  moments. 

“You  like  Hardy  better  than  the  other.  .  .”  I  began. 

_  He  grinned  with  the  first  embarrassment  I  had  seen  him 
display. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  he  said.  “I’m  not  much  of  a  guy 
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for  reading.  I  don’t  get  much  of  a  chance  for  it.  Fact  is” — 
the  sheepish  grin  was  visible  through  the  dusk — “I  ain’t 
never  read  much  of  anybody  else.  But  Hardy — hell,  I  don’t 
know.  He  sorta  got  me.” 

I  sat  silent,  afraid  to  add  to  his  embarrassment  by  my 
comments. 

“  Guess  I  even  forgot  what  most  of  them  were  all  about,” 
he  said.  “Read  ’em  so  long  ago.  But  I  remember  about  the 
country  though.  The  way  he  writes  about  it,  you  sorta  never 
forget  it.  Kinda  dead  and  creepy,  like  a  ghost  story,  maybe, 
but  not  exactly.”  He  laughed  shortly.  “Don’t  know  what 
there  is  to  make  you  like  it,  I  mean  from  the  way  I  tell  about 
it,  but  hell,  I  don’t  know,  me,  I  was  always  a  sucker  for  it. 
I  guess  that’s  why  I  liked  his  books  so  much,  I  guess.” 

It  was  quite  late  now,  but  the  paleness  of  the  sky  cast  a 
faint  hght  over  everything,  and  the  clack-clack  of  the  high- 
heeled  shoes  came  to  us  clearly  from  above.  Dowack,  however, 
didn’t  seem  to  hear. 

“Yes  sir,”  he  said,  waving  his  hand  toward  the  darkness 
that  was  the  flat  countryside  and  the  deeper  darkness  in  the 
distance  that  was  the  low  hills,  “this  is  the  kind  o’  country 
he  used  to  write  about,  all  right.  This  sure  is  his  meat.” 

All  at  once  he  seemed  to  become  conscious  of  the  noisy 
pacings  above  us. 

“Guess  I  better  go  up  and  see  how  Jen’s  doing,”  he  said, 
getting  up.  “  Good  night.” 

“  Good  night,”  I  said. 

During  the  week  that  followed,  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  each 
other,  but  I  learned  no  more  about  him.  Save  when  Mrs 
Neipert  was  arranging  some  food  on  a  tray  for  hun  to  take 
up  to  her,  he  did  not  even  refer  to  his  companion,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  her  room.  Then  he  would  say,  “That  looks  good, 
Mrs  Neipert.  Jen  ’ll  sure  like  Jhat,_  all  right.”  But  the  tray 
always  came  back  heaped  with  lipstick-smeared  cigarette 
butts,  the  food  practically  untouched. 

And  at  night,  when  we  sat  on  the  porch,  rocking  slowly  and 
watching  the  low  hills  in  the  distance  grow  darker  and  darker, 
we  could  hear  the  nervous  pacing  above  us.  Once  or  twice  I 
caught  him  looking  up  toward  the  room  where  the  noises 
came  from,  his  face  a  strange  mixture  of  worry  and  hopeful 
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puzzlement.  But  as  soon  as  lie  saw  me  looking  at  him,  the 
good-natured  smUe  returned,  and  he  made  some  appreciative 
comment  about  the  landscape. 

I  couldn’t  help  wondering  about  the  strangeness  of  this 
honeymoon.  And  when  I  learned  from  Mr  Neipert — ^he  let 
it  drop  with  a  smirk  one  night  when  I  met  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  with  two  clean  kerosene  lamps  for.the  honeymooners 

that  they  occupied  different  rooms,  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  refrain  from  asking  questions.  But  the  opportunity  did 
not  present  itself. 

As  the  days  went  by,  Dowack  seemed  to  become  more 
contented.  He  still  appeared  alone  in  the  mornings  for  break¬ 
fast  and  carried  a  tray  upstairs  after  dinner.  But  when  we 
sat  on  the  porch  at  night  and  listened  to  the  pacings  above  us, 
Dowack,  when  he  looked  up  at  all,  did  so  without  the  frown 
that  I  had  noticed  on  previous  occasions.  Now  the  look  on 
his  face  at  such  times  was  to  me  more  puzzhng  than  ever. 
It  had  become  a  smile  of  satisfaction  and  rehef,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  been  at  the  farm  for  ten  days,  he  was  almost 
joUy. 

Then  one  day,  when  we  were  on  the  porch  together,  a  car 
stopped  on  the  state  highway  at  the  entrance  to  the  dirt  road 
that  led  to  the  farmhouse.  A  man  got  out,  and  the  car  drove 
away.  The  man  began  to  walk  toward  us  with  quick  strides. 
He  was  tall  and  wore  a  straw  hat,  but  at  that  distance  it 
was  impossible  to  make  out  anything  more  because  of  the 
brightness  of  the  late-afternoon  sun  behind  him. 

“I  wonder  who  that  is,”  I  said. 

Dowack  didn’t  answer. 

I  wonder  who  that  can  be,”  I  began  again,  turning  toward 
him,  ^  and  stopped.  Dowack’s  face  was  broken  with  dis¬ 
appointment.  ^  AH  the  pleasure  and  contentment  that  had 
grown  up  in  him  during  the  past  ten  days  was  suddenly  gone. 
And  as  he  silently  watched  the  stranger’s  approach,  the 
disappointment  in  his  face  became  unmistakably  mixed  with 
resignation.  When  the  stranger  reached  the  porch,  Dowack 
even  managed  to  smile  a  little. 

Hello,  Steve,  he  said  pleasantly,  if  slowly.  *^I  see  you 
made  it.” 

“You  bet,  Dow,”  the  stranger  said,  grinning  quickly.  “It 
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took  a  little  longer  than  I  expected,  but  you  know  me.  I  never 
missed  yet.”  He  was  lean  and  handsome  and  wore  his  clothes 
well.  When  he  smiled,  his  thin-skinned,  almost  gaunt  face 
wrinkled  pleasantly  and  showed  his  good  teeth,  “Where’s 
Jen?” 

“Upstairs,”  Dowack  said. 

“Guess  I’ll  go  up  then,”  the  stranger  said. 

“First  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,”  Dowack  said. 

The  stranger  ran  up  the  steps  quickly  and  paused  for  a 
moment  to  pat  Dowack’s  shoulder  and  say,  “Good  boy, 
Dow,”  before  he  disappeared  into  the  house. 

I  looked  at  Dowack,  waiting  for  an  explanation,  but  he 
did  not  speak.  He  sat  quietly,  staring  into  the  sinking  sun, 
and  chewed  his  lower  hp.  Finally,  after  ten  minutes  or  so, 
he  got  up  and  said,  “Well,  I  guess  I’ll  go  up  now.” 

The  dinner  hour  had  come  and  gone,  but  Mrs  Neipert 
had  made  no  move  to  set  the  table.  Nor  did  I  get  up  from 
my  chair  on  the  porch.  There  was  a  restless  quahty  in  the 
air  that  insisted  upon  being  undisturbed  by  the  common¬ 
place  of  eating  or  moving  about. 

Suddenly  there  was  the  noise  of  feet  coming  down  the 
stairs  inside  the  house.  The  side  door  opened  and  closed. 
Then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  motor  starting,  and  a  moment 
later  Dowack’s  car,  with  the  New  York  hcense  plates,  swung 
around  from  the  side  of  the  farmhouse  and  sped  up  the  dirt 
road  toward  the  state  highway.  I  got  a  clear  view  of  the 
straw-hatted,  handsome  stranger  at  the  wheel,  and  I  thought 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pale-green  jacket  and  a  head  of  white- 
blonde  hair  beside  him.  But  the  car  was  moving  too  quickly 
for  me  to  be  certain.  And  in  a  few  moments  it  was  gone. 

Dowack  came  out  on  the  porch  and  sat  down  in  the  rocker 
beside  me.  He  stared  out  at  the  road  for  a  long  time,  running 
his  tongue  around  the  edges  of  his  dry  hps. 

“Maybe  I’m  wrong,”  I  said,  “but  wasn’t  that  your  car 
I  just  saw  going  up  the - ” 

“No,”  he  said,  turning  to  look  at  me.  “That  was  Steve’s 
car.” 

My  astonishment  must  have  been  plain  on  my  face.  He 
grinned  ruefuUy. 

“That’s  aU  right,”  he  said.  “That  was  his  wife  too.” 
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Heavy  leaden  clouds  had  begun  to  gather  over  the  valley, 
giving  it  an  even  gloomier  appearance  than  usual. 

“I  guess  I’m  just  a  sap,  I  suppose,”  he  said,  talking  to  the 
porch  railing.  “By  this  time,  when  I  get  my  age,  I  should-a 
known  already  it  was  no  soap.  But  I  guess  it’s  just  one  of 
those  things,”  he  said. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  getting  no  pleasure  out  of  talking. 
I  was  certain  that  by  a  phrase  or  a  gesture  I  could  have  re¬ 
lieved  him  of  the  obligation  he  seemed  to  feel  he  was  under 
to  make  an  explanation.  But  my  virtue  was  no  match  for 
my  curiosity.  I  sat  quietly,  listening. 

“Steve  and  me  and  Jen,  we  sorta  grew  up  together,”  he 
said.  “Ever  since  we  were  kids.  I  guess  I  always  was  a  little 
nuts  about  her,  but  with  Steve  around,  she  never  even  gave 
me  a  tumble.  They  been  married  a  long  time  now,  maybe 
seven-eight  years,  I  guess.  Not  that  Steve’s  a  bad  guy  or 
anything  Uke  that,  but  it’s  just  that  he  moves  with  a  kind 
of  a  fast  crowd  over  there  in  New  York.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  hopefully  perhaps,  to  listen  to  the 
low  thunder  in  the  distance.  But  I  was  relentless  in  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  my  silence. 

“They  picked  him  up  a  couple  weeks  ago — ^forgery,  they 
said.  He  asked  me  I  should  take  Jen  out  to  the  country  some 
place  and,  well,  sorta  watch  her  and  take  care  of  her  so ’s  no¬ 
body  ’d  bother  her  with  questions  and  all  till  he  beat  the  rap 
and  then  he’d  be  out  in  a  few  days  to  pick  her  up.  So  I  picked 
this  place  because  I  drove  through  here  before  and  I  sorta 
liked  the  country.” 

Here  the  sheepish  grin  that  became  him  so  well  returned 
to  his  face.  But  now  there  was  a  quality  of  maturity  in  it 
that  gave  it  an  air  more  of  sorrow  than  of  boyishness. 

“I’m  pretty  much  of  a  damn  fool,  I  guess,”  he  said. 
“Maybe  worse  than  that,  even.  But  I  was  sorta  hoping,  I 
mean — ^yeah,”  he  said  grimly,  “what’s  the  sense  of  kidding 
myself?  It’s  true,  I  was  sorta  hoping  this  time  he  wouldn’t 
beat  the  rap,  and  they’d  get  him,  and  then  maybe,  with  him 

out  of  the  way  for  good — she’d  really  get  to  know  how  I - 

But  the  way  things  work  out  for  me  all  the  time,  I  guess 
I  should-a  known  better.” 

His  voice  stopped.  And  now  that  his  words  had  turned 
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the  tantalizing  into  the  commonplace,  my  conscience  began 
to  take  its  revenge  upon  my  curiosity.  All  at  once  I  felt 
miserable  for  having  practically  bludgeoned  him  into  what 
had  changed  from  an  explanation  to  a  confession. 

“I’m  terribly  sorry,”  I  said  stupidly.  But  luckily  the  rolling 
thunder  gathered  into  a  knot  that  exploded  above  us  and 
drowned  out  my  words. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  broken  by  Dowack.  He 
laughed  suddenly.  I  looked  at  him. 

“You  know  what  I  once  did  when  I  was  a  kid?”  he  said. 
His  voice  was  surprisingly  cheerful,  and  he  laughed  again,  as 
though  he  knew  my  embarrassment  and  was  trying  to  help 
me  hide  it  by  changing  the  subject.  “It  was  way  back  in 
1917, 1  guess,  maybe  a  year  or  so  earlier  or  later,  but  anyway 
it  was  way  back  then,  and  he  was  having  an  anniversary 
over  there  in  England — he  must ’ve  been  about  seventy,  or 
even  older - ” 

“Who?”  I  asked  in  amazement. 

“Hardy,”  he  said  and  went  on:  “  WeU,  an5W7ay,  I  was  only 
a  kid  then,  maybe  sixteen,  I  guess,  and  he  was  having  this 
anniversary  over  there  in  England,  and  me,  I’d  just  read 
every  one  of  his  books  and  all,  you  know,  and  I  was  so  hopped 
up  about  it — you  know  what  I  did?  ” 

“No,”  I  said.  “What?” 

“I  wrote  him  a  letter,”  he  said,  “sorta  congratulating  him 
on  his  birthday,  you  know,  and  also — not  that  I’m  one  of 
these  collectors  or  anything  like  that,  but  his,  you  know. 

I  thought  I’d  like  to  have  it— so  I  asked  him  he  should  send 
me  his  autograph.” 

He  stopped  and  chuckled  at  the  memory. 

“What  happened?”  I  asked. 

The  smile  went  out  of  his  face,  and  he  shook  his  head  ‘ 
wistfully,  with  a  gesture  of  acceptance. 

“With  my  luck  I  guess  I  should-a  known,”  he  said  slowly, 
“I  never  even  got  no  answer.” 

The  thunder  above  us  had  settled  down  to  a  steady, 
ominous  drumming.  We  got  up  and  tipped  the  rockers  over 
and  leaned  them  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  As  we  went 
in  through  the  screen  door,  the  rain  began  to  fall. 
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List  of  American  magazines  publishing  short  stories  that 
were  consulted  in  choosing  stories  for  this  volume: 

Adventure.  A.  A.  Proctor,  ed.  The  Butterick  Co.,  205  E. 
42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

America.  Wilfred  Parsons,  ed.  329  W.  io8th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

American.  Sumner  Blossom,  ed.  Crowell  Publishing  Co., 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

American  Criterion.  Lester  L.  Doninger,  ed.  148  W.  23rd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Mercury.  Paul  Palmer,  ed.  570  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

American  Prefaces.  Wilbur  L.  Schramm,  ed.  University  Hall, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

American  Spectator  (The).  Max  Lehman,  ed.  683  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

American  Yellow  Book.  Joseph  Baker,  ed.  16  Fales  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Argosy.  John  F.  Byrnes,  ed.  The  Frank  A.  Munsey  Co., 
280  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Asia.  Richard  J.  Walsh,  ed.  40  E.  49th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Atlantic  Monthly  (The).  Ellery  Sedgwick,  ed.  8  Arlington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Caravel.  Jean  Rivers,  Sydney  Salt  and  Charles  Henri  Ford, 
eds.  21  W.  Eighth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Cavalcade.  Thomas  B.  Costain,  ed.  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Challenge,  A  quarterly.  Dorothy  West,  ed.  43  W.  66th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Chameleon.  Rae  Beamish,  ed.  121  Edgerton  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
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Chips  and  Splinters,  Federal  Writers  Project,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Coast  (The).  San  Francisco  Writers  Project,  Lawrence 
Estavan,  chairman.  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

College  Humor.  Robert  A.  Pines,  ed.  22  W.  48th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Collier’s  Weekly.  William  Chenery,  ed.  250 ‘Park  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Columbia.  John  Donahue,  ed.  Knights  of  Columbus,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Columbia  Remew  (The).  Robert  Giroux,  et  al.,  eds.  415  John 
Jay  HaU,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Commonweal  (The).  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Controversy.  57  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Coronet.  Arnold  Gingrich,  ed.  David  A.  Smart,  publisher. 
919  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Cosmopolitan.  Harry  Payne  Burton,  ed.  Hearst  Magazines, 
Inc.,  57th  St.  and  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Creative.  James  Romenberg,  et  al.,  eds.  816  West  Montgomery 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crisis  (The).  Roy  Wilkins,  ed.  69  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Critical  Review  (The).  Kenneth  Rosenbeck,  ed.  New  York 
University,  New  York  City. 

Cue.  Jesse  Zunser,  ed.  6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Delineator.  Oscar  Graeve,  ed.  The  Butterick  Co.,  161  Sixth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  (Combined  with  Pictorial  Review 
I937-) 

Direction.  Kerker  Quinn,  et  al.,  eds.  Box  555,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Dubuque  Dial  (The).  Karlton  Kehn  and  William  Eulberg 
Kelm,  eds.  75  W.  17th  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Elks  Magazine  (The).  Coles  Phillips,  managing  ed.  50  E. 
42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Esquire.  Arnold  Gingrich,  ed.  919  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Fiction  Parade.  Francis  Bellamy,  ed.  220  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Fight.  Joseph  Pass,  ed.  268  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Flamingo.  John  Bills,  ed.  Rollins  College,  Winter  Beach,  Fla. 
Forerunner  (The).  Federal  Writers  Project  of  Pennsylvania. 
Paul  Comly  French,  ed.,  130  South  15th  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Forum.  Henry  Goddard  Leach,  ed.  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Frontier  and  Midland.  Harold  G.  Merriam,  ed.  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Globe.  J.  W.  G.  Dunn,  Jr,  ed.  157I  West  Fifth  St.,  St  Paul, 
Minn. 

Good  Housekeeping.  William  F.  Bigelow,  ed.  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines,  Inc.,  S7th  St.  and  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Green-Horn  Magazine.  John  Dougherty,  et  al.,  eds.  2911  N. 
Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harper's  Bazaar.  Carmel  Snow,  ed.  572  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Harper's  Magazine.  Lee  F.  Hartman,  ed.  Harper  &  Bros., 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Highlight.  Federal  Writers  Project  of  New  Jersey.  Albert 
Boyd  and  Samuel  Epstein,  eds.  1060  Broad  St.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

Hinterland.  Midwest  Literary  League,  Box  400,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Holland's  Magazine.  Frank  P.  Holland,  Jr,  ed.  Claude  Weir, 
associate.  Texas  Farm  &  Ranch  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Horizon.  Noah  Landau,  et  al.,  eds.  2802  Brighton  8th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Household  Magazine  (The).  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford,  ed. 
Arthur  Capper,  publisher.  Topeka,  Kan. 

Jewish  Forum.  Dr  Dmitri  Marionofif,  ed.  305  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Jewish  Frontier.  Hayim  Greenberg  and  Hayim  Fineman,  eds. 
1225  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Kansas  Magazine.  R.  I.  Thackrey,  ed.  Kansas  State  College, 
Kan. 
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Ladies  Home  Journal.  Bruce  Gould  and  Beatrice  Blackmar 
Gould,  eds.  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Liberty.  Fulton  Oursler,  ed.  1926  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Literary  America.  Kenneth  Houston,  ed.  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Literary  Magazine.  Philip  Irwin,  et  ah,  eds.  223  Davis  Bldg., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Literature.  John  Poda,  ed.  312  Sumner  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mademoiselle.  Desmond  Hall,  ed.,  through  May  1936  and 
George  Waller,  Jr.  i  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Magazine  (The).  John  McAllister,  et  ah,  eds.  522  California 
Bank  Bldg.,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

Magnificat.  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Manuscript.  Mary  Lawhead  and  John  Rood,  eds.  17  W. 

Washington  St.,  Athens,  Ohio.  (Discontinued.) 

McCall’s.  Otis  L.  Wiese,  ed.  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Menorah  Journal.  Henry  Hurwitz,  ed.  63  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Midwest.  Meridel  Le  Sueur  and  Dale  Kramer,  eds.  650  Gate¬ 
way  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Modern  Monthly  (The).  V.  F.  Calverton,  ed.  46  Morton  St., 
New  York  City. 

Ms.  Rowe  Wright,  ed.  Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Mss.  South  Dakota  Writers’  League,  Federal  Writers  Project, 
Pierre,  S.  Dakota. 

New  Masses.  Joseph  Freeman,  et  ah,  eds.  31  E.  27th  St., 
New  York  City. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly  (The).  T.  M.  Pearee,  ed.  University  of 
New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

New  Republic  (The).  Malcolm  Cowley,  literary  ed.  40  E. 
40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

New  Talent  (The).  E.  G.  Arnold  and  David  Bernstein,  eds. 

24  W.  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

New  Writers.  Writers  Guild  of  Detroit,  8200  Hamilton  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York  Teacher  (The).  Blanche  Hofrichter,  et  ah,  eds. 
114  E.  i6th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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New  Yorker  (The).  Harold  Ross,  ed.  25  W.  43rd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

North  American  Review  (The).  John  Pell,  ed.  597  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Opinion.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  ed.  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Opportunity.  Elmer  Anderson  Carter,  ed.  National  Urban 
League,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Overland  Monthly.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  ed.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Pacific  Weekly.  Lincoln  Steffens,  ed.  Carmel,  Cal.  (Dis¬ 
continued.) 

Pax,  a  Catholic  Monthly.  181  E.  93rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Pen  and  Ink.  Federal  Writers  Project,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peninsulan.  Robert  M.  Carmack,  ed.  210  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Phillips  Exeter  Review.  Alexander  P.  Saxton,  ed.  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Pictorial  Review.  Herbert  R.  Mayes,  ed.  316  W.  57th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Prairie  Schooner.  Lowry  Charles  Wimberly,  ed.  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Popular.  A  r  tern  as  L.  Holmes,  ed.  Street  and  Smith  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Redbook  Magazine.  Edwin  Balmer,  ed.  230  Park  Ave,,  New 
York  City. 

Redwood  Monthly.  Frank  H.  Buck,  Jr,  ed.  2495  Telegraph 
Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Saturday  Evening  Post  (The).  Wesley  Winans  Stout,  ed. 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Scholastic.  Maurice  R.  Robinson,  ed.  250  East  43d  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Scribner’s  Magazine.  Harlan  Logan,  ed.  597  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Short  Stories.  Dorothy  Mcllwraith,  ed.  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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Short  Stop  Manuscripts  of  igjf.  Sylvia  Chatfield  Bates,  ed. 
Fiction  Workshop,  Department  of  Journalism,  New 
York  University,  New  York  City, 

Shucks.  Federal  Writers  Project  of  Nebraska. 

Southern  Review.  Charles  W.  Pipkin,  ed.  Lonisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Southwest  Review.  John  H.  McGinnis,  et  a1.,  eds.  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Stepladder  (The).  4197  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI,  (Organ 
of  the  Bookfellows.) 

Story.  Whit  Burnett  and  Martha  Foley,  eds.  432  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Student  Advocaie.  James  Wechsler,  ed.  112  E.  19th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Tanager  (The).  Carl  Niemeyer,  ed.  Box  66,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Telephone  Review  (The).  R.  Irwin  Johannesen,  ed.  New  York 
Telephone  Co.,  New  York  City. 

This  Week.  Mrs  William  Brown  Meloney,  ed.  United  News¬ 
papers  Magazine  Corp,,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Transition.  Eugene  Jolas,  ed.  113  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

University  Review  (The).  Clarence  Decker,  ed.  University  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vernier,  a  Quarterly.  Charles  A.  Abels  and  H.  Beatrice  Abels, 
eds.  64  Stanley  St.,  Dumont,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  Lambert  Davis,  ed.  The  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

West.  Edmund  Collier,  ed.  Ranger  Publications,  Inc.  220  W. 
42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Westminster  Magazine.  Robert  England,  ed.  Oglethorpe  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ga. 

Woman's  Home  Companion.  Gertrude  B.  Lane,  ed.  Crowell 
Publishing  Co.,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Woman's  World.  Ray  Wallace,  ed.  461  Eighth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 
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Writer  (The).  A.  N.  Bowler,  ed.  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Yale  Literary  Magazine.  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Yale  Review  (The).  Wilbiur  Cross,  ed.  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Yankee.  Robert  Sagendorpt,  ed.  Dublin,  N.  H. 
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SS.  Towers  of  Fame,  Elizabeth  Irons  Folson  10 

1924—  ist.  The  Spring  Flight,  Inez  Haynes  Irwin  .  24 
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SS.  Rachel  and  Her  Children,  Frances  New¬ 
man  . 8 
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1925 —  ist.  Mr  Bisbee’s  Princess,  Julian  Street  .  .  39 

2nd.  Splendid  with  Swords,  Wythe  Williams  .  17 

SS.  Papago  Wedding,  Mary  Austin  ....  4 

1926 —  ist.  Bubbles,  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele  .  .  .  .  22 

2nd.  Death  in  the  Woods,  Sherwood  Anderson  13 
SS.  Command,  Albert  Richard  Wetjen  .  .  .11 

1927 —  ist.  Child  of  God,  Roark  Bradford  ....  14 

2nd.  The  Killers,  Ernest  Hemingway  ...  10 

SS.  The  Scarlet  Woman,  Louis  Bromfield  .  .  10 

1928 —  ist.  The  Parrot,  Walter  Duranty  ....  21 

2nd.  The  Peculiar  Treasure  of  Kings,  Mar¬ 
jory  Stoneman  Douglas . 27 

SS.  Bridal  Pond,  Zona  Gale . 6 

1929 —  ist.  Big  Blonde,  Dorothy  Parker  ....  23 

2nd.  The  Homesick  Ladies,  Sidney  Howard.  .  24 
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1930 —  ist.  Dressing-up,  W.  R.  Burnett  .  .  .  .  n 

.  ist.  Neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  William  M.  John  15 
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1931 —  ist.  (no  prize)  Can’t  Cross  Jordan  by  Myself, 

Wilbur  Daniel  Steele . 21 
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D.  Swain . 21 

3rd.  (2nd  money)  The  Five  Minute  Girl,  Mary 

Hastings  Bradley . 15 

SS.  Haunted  Ground,  Oliver  La  Farge  .  .  5 

1932—  ist.  An  End  to  Dreams,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  13 

2nd.  Farewell  to  Cuba,  James  Gould  Cozzens  18 
SS.  A  Trip  to  Czardis,  Edwin  Granberry  .  .  8 

1933—  ist.  Gal  Young  Un,  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings  42 

2nd.  The  Frill,  Pearl  S.  Buck . 13 

SS.  To  the  Invader,  Nancy  Hale  ....  8 
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1934 —  ist.  No  More  Trouble  for  Jedwick,  Louis  Paul  13 

2nd.  Old  Red,  Caroline  Gordon . 22 

SS.  The  Daring  Young  Man  on  the  Flying 

Trapeze,  William  Saroyan  ....  7 

1935 —  ist.  The  White  Horses  of  Vienna,  Kay  Boyle  18 

2nd.  The  Home  Place,  Dorothy  Thomas  .  .  31 

SS.  John  the  Six,  Josephine  W.  Johnson  .  .  3 

1936 —  ist.  Total  Stranger,  James  Gould  Cozzens  .  19 


2nd.  Suite  2049,  Sally  Benson . 7 

SS.  A  Sum  in  Addition,  William  March  .  .  4 

1937 — ist.  The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster,  Stephen 

Vincent  Benet . 15 

2nd.  To  Those  Who  Wait,  Elick  Moll  .  .  .11 

SS.  The  Fury,  Robert  M.  Coates  ....  8 


r 


DATE  DUE 


Dec  5  '37 

Dec!  3*37 

rjBb2’38 

fl:!  .)  /  fpq 

War24’38 


lun23’38 

''*ecl7’40 

Feb20’4! 

r(.:feic’43 

febi0;43 


Apr22’38 

Junl4’33 
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